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AN UNCERTAIN SOUND. 


R. GLADSTONE has a habit, which is a very com- 
mendable habit, of dividing the subjects of his 
speeches carefully when he makes a “campaign”; and he 
may make, may indeed already have made, important addi- 
tions to his communications with the electors of Mid- 
lothian and the world at large. For the present it is 
clear that his followers look on his utterances up to and 
including that of Wednesday with anything rather than 
enthusiasm. It would be sti if they entertained any 
other feelings. Mr. Guapstone set out for Edinburgh in 
the character (at least, according to his supporters) of 
one about to sound a trumpet at whose blasts the strong- 
hold of Toryism should fall down like the walls of Jericho. 
The trumpet has sounded ; it has even sounded several 
times. But instead of blowing points of war, it has 
sounded first an appeal (for which there is no regular 
military name that we know) to the trumpeter’s followers 
not to run away, not to fight with each other, and not 
to desert; secondly, a retreat. On the first point there 
is likely to be little controversy. In his roadside addresses 
to Mr. So-and-so and the reporters, in his short speech at 
the Albert Hall, in his long speech postponing Disestablish- 
ment, and delivered (surely by a rather cruel irony) in the 
very Assembly-room of the Free Kirk, Mr. GLapstone has 
exhorted, implored, warned, entreated his party to unity. 
It is, of course, possible that this may be followed by a 
great victory. But we search our memories in vain for an 
exact precedent. Before the Blenheims and the Waterloos 
of the past, whether military or political, it has not been 
usual to find the General over whose brows the laurels hover 
begging his followers, before all things, not to fly at each 
other's throats. 

The description of Mr. Guapstone’s remarks on Dis- 
establishment as a sounding of the retreat may seem more 
disputable. Yet any reasonable man may be defied to read 
the speech carefully, to remember the unquestioned and 
abundantly recorded order of events of the last few months 
and weeks, and then to deny the justice of the description. 
It is true, of course, that Mr. Guapstone himself has never 
formally laid down Disestablishment as a recognized plank 
of his political platform for the next Parliament. His 
admirers are welcome to that admission. But he has 
allowed, without a word of protest till a sense of imminent 
danger forced it from him, the most prominent and active 
members of his Ministry and his party to do this. He has 
permitted a busy organization to make the question a test 
one for Liberal candidates throughout the country. And, 
more than that, he has dallied with it, and coquetted with 
it, and put it by in studiously encouraging language 
in his formal statement of claim for the renewed con- 
fidence of his constituency and his country. He says, 
forsooth, that the famous Disestablishment passage of his 
Address was “ posthumous.” Dead men, Mr. GLApsTong, 
are not qualified to stand as candidates for Parliament. 
The document, which lies before us, is addressed “To the 
“ Electors of Midlothian,” and asks for “a renewal of 
“ their trust.” It is to be presumed that Mr. Giapstone’s 
announced reforms in p’ ure and registration do not in- 
clude the enfranchisement of corpses. But Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
manner of sounding the retreat will hardly be found 
more satisfactory either by Churchmen or by impartial 
students of politics than his manner of disclaiming the 
order for the advance. Not one word is to be found in 


the elaborate speech of Wednesday expressing any honest 
opinion, such as Lord Grey and Mr. Bosworta Samira 
begged for, on the merits of Disestablishment. If Mr. 
GuapsTonE does not put it forward now, it is not be- 
cause he thinks it a bad thing. It is a very serious 
business. It is likely to be a very long business. Mr. 
GiapsTonE did not think a few years ago, and he does not 
know now (mark the difference !), that any man living will 
see it accomplished. It would interfere terribly with the 
more immediate projects which he has in hand or in view. 
He will not promise what he is not certain to be able to 
perform. He is not convinced as to the opinion of the 
ple of Scotland. If he were to accept Disestablishment 
in Scotland (the audacious coolness of this avowal of motive 
extorts a certain respect for Mr. Giapstone, if not for his 
dupes), “ the friends of the Church of England would with 
“ one consent rush to the poll and throw their weight in 
“ the scale adverse to Disestablishment.” The speech may 
be searched from beginning to end, it may be read forwards, 
backwards, and boustrophedon, and nothing but these oppor- 
tunist arguments will be found. Mr. Bosworra Sir com- 
plained of the coldness and lifelessness of Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
former words in favour of the Church ; but what shall be 
said of these? They amount simply to this, that the cat has 
not jumped yet, and that Mr. Giapstove will wait till she 
does jump, and then follow her. Honest Disestablishers, 
persons with whom the question is—as it doubtless is with 
some, a question of conscience, not of interest—must them- 
selves be shocked by such an attitude on such a question. 
But what must be the feelings of those who, as no doubt 
some do, endeavour at once to love and respect the Church 
and Mr. Guapstong, when they see him coolly avowing that 
he will not be a party to destroying the Church at this time, 
because it would be so extremely inconvenient to him ? 

It will scarcely be thought necessary by any one to 
enter into an elaborate examination of those remarks of 
Mr. Guiapstone on the Irish question, which are almost 
the only remarks not purely hortatory or apologetic which 
he has yet made. The observation must rise to all lips that 
it is a little odd that Mr. Guapstong, having had nearly six 
years of unlimited power, should only begin to form large 
views as to the government of Ireland when he has lost 
that power, and is casting about for means to get it back 
again. As a flag of truce to the Irish party itself the 
utterance has evidently had no effect, and Mr. GLapstone 
must, and very probably will, bid higher if he wants Mr. 
ParNELL’s support. But this passage is too indefinite and too 
obviously tentative to deserve much attention. The points 
which Mr. Guapstone has set in front, those to which he has 
given the place of honour, those which he has handled in 
the words likely to be most eagerly scanned, are the unity of 
the Liberal og dew Disestablishment. We have said, 
and we repeat it, that we have no intention of prophesying. A 
party which has at any time suffered itself to be led by Mr. 
GLapsToNE is a party actuated by principles so peculiar and 
abnormal that it would be extremely rash to attempt to 
foretell its action. But if the Liberal soldier is really 
excited to make himself ready for battle by such appeals, he 
is singularly unlike other soldiers. Instead of being ex- 
horted to fight for something, even for mere booty, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN exhorts him, every artifice of persuasion is 
exhausted to show him that he really must not think of not 
fighting. On one point, for which in a great many cases he 
has put his armour on, he is bidden to take it off again. 
kan $0 and be is met with the 
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ery of “ Back!” varied only by anxious dehortations from | for Mr. Cuamperatn, it would be foolish to expect him to 


turning his sword against his fellows. Mr. CHawser.arn | welcome enlightenment on this subject from any quarter. 
has at any rate (though Mr. Bosworts Suita thinks he has _ It is so much more convenient to be able to plead imperfect. 
not) read some history. He remembers and imitates the acquaintance with the merits of the question as an excuse 
watchwords which spurred the Spanish mutineers to that , for not admitting the grounds of Ministerial action thereon, 
atrocious crime and wonderful feat of arms the sack of | especially when it need not, and as a matter of fact does 
Antwerp. “A sangre! 4 carne! 4 fuego! 4 sacco!” cries | not, prevent Mr. CHAMBERLAIN from insinuating by every 
Mr. CuamBer.arn, pointing to dukes and Churches. This | description of safe innuendo that the natural wickedness of 
may not be moral, but it is business. Mr. Cuamperzary, | a Tory Government is in some way or other at the bottom 
like an older politician, at least “shows them game.” Mr. | of the whole difficulty. , 
Gapstonr’s scruples or his fears have cut him off from this| _ Lord Sattspury’s views on the Bulgaro-Roumelian ques- 
downright method of waging the war. He has not, as he | tion had already been made public. He regards the separation 
had six years ago, a long series of acts of his adversaries to | of the two provinces as an arrangement which was desirable 
travesty and misrepresent. He has postponed, at any rate, | enough in 1878, but which in 1885 has not only ceased to 
the naturally ungrateful task of apologizing for his own | be necessary, but is even less in accordance with general 
longer series of blunders. His authorized programme is pale, | European interests than their union. He illustrates the 
technical, uninspiring, jejune. And so he has urged as a | change in the circumstances, and his consequent change of 
principal reason for entrusting himself with the opportunity | attitude, by the analogy of a fever patient who may require 
of repeating the Irish anarchy and the Majuba surrender | to be treated with a febrifuge at the crisis of his malady, but 
and the Khartoum desertion the fact that it is very im-| is promoted to champagne on his convalescence. The 
portant that the Liberal party should be united, and that it analogy may go on all fours, no doubt, so far as these two 
is very inconvenient that Disestablishment should be mooted | particular provinces are concerned ; but it is not perfectly 
just at present. We have read and shall read his play care- | quadrupedal as regards other elements in the case. The 
fully ; we hardly think that the first act will do. therapeutics of fever are not usually complicated by quarrels 
in the convalescent ward ; nor does the exhibition of cham- 
pagne for one patient impel half a dozen others to tear up their 
original prescriptions and make a rr for the cellar. 
‘4 This distinction, however, between the things compared was 
fully admitted by Lord Satissury later on in his remarks 
r ; upon the attitude of Servia and Greece. Their “ doctrine of 


T seems to be a sort of unwritten tradition that Ministers | “ compensation ” at the expense of Turkey for any advantage 
speaking at a Lord Mayor's banquet should be especially | obtained by Bulgaria is “likely, more than anything else,” he 
copious in their references to foreign affairs ; and even with | observes, “ to stand in the way of the realization of the hopes 
a general election close at hand to redress the balance in | “ of the Bulgarian people.” But, while declining to forecast. 
favour of domestic politics, the rule was not broken through | what the action or the decision of the Conference might be, 
last Monday night. In the course of his reply on behalf of | Lord Satispury went on to give tolerably clear expression 
the Government to the toast of their health, Lord Sauissury | to those preferences which have determined his diplomatic 
not only touched on the situation in Afghanistan and | action ever since the difficulty arose. His known objection, 
Egypt, and on the difficulty with Burmah, but discussed, at | however, to the restoration of the status quo ante can be 
considerably greater length, the Eastern crisis, and the | defended, we think, on stronger grounds than the reserves 
contending claims of the various populations whom it con- | of international etiquette may have allowed him to disclose. 
cerns. On the first of these topics he had nothing—as | To deprecate a restoration of the status quo on the ground 
indeed, for some time past, there has been nothing—but | that “any political scheme which is carried out in distinct 
pleasant things to report. The difficulties which existed in | “ defiance of the opinion of the population to which it is to 
connexion with the Afghan frontier have passed away, and | “ apply is not likely to have a very long duration ” is to use 
“ at present there is nothing but hearty co-operation be- | an argument somewhat dangerously double-edged. For, if the 
“ tween ourselves and the Russian Government in marking | Powers were to accept and to persuade Turkey to accept a 
“out the boundaries which separate the two countries.” | ‘“ Great Bulgaria,” they would also be bound, on Lord 
Asia, Lord Satissury went on to say, “is a part of the | Satispury’s principles, to give effect at the same time to 
“‘ world which, politically speaking, is electrically charged, | that “ doctrine of compensation” against which he had just. 
“‘ and thunderstorms may, with little notice, proceed out of | before been protesting. Otherwise they would be sanc- 
“ that region ; but, as far as our knowledge and information | tioning “a political scheme in distinct defiance of the opinion” 
“ go, there is nothing to prevent us from heartily reiterating | of the populations, Greek and Servian, to whom it was, 
“ those celebrated words of Lord BeaconsFIELp that ‘There | by exclusion, to apply. Indeed, it has already been argued 
“is room in Asia for Russia and for England.” We| by Professor Freeman—whose high approval of this 
are not aware that that fact has in a certain sense been | dictum of Lord Sarissury’s is alone sufficient to suggest 
ever doubted; but there is assuredly increasing reason to | suspicion of it—that it leads logically to the driving out of 
doubt after the events of the last few months whether | the Turk from Europe. Nor can we discern much practical 
there is room in Asia for Afghanistan also, and such a | force in the argument that, “ if a particular form of govern- 
division of Asiatic territory between the two Great Powers | “ ment which the Bulgarians desire is refused to them because 
as should practically efface that country from the map would | “ if it is to be given compensation must also be given to the 
very seriously enlarge the military burdens and increase | “ Serbs and the Greeks, the result will be, not that the 
the political responsibilities of England in India. Of the | “ Bulgarians will for the future abstain from trying to obtain 
Egyptian prospect Lord Satispury speaks as hopefully as | “ the form of government which they prefer, but that in 
we have any right to expect; and the modest limit of these | “ future they will recognize that it is necessary to take the 
tions is indicated by the fact that he could only | “ Serbs and Greeks into council, and there will be a move- 
hope for the restoration of “ that splendid country” in a | “ ment of three small Powers instead of one.” Reasoning 
few years “to the condition which it occupied five years | of this kind might have more weight with the Turks if the 
“ago.” One condition, moreover, of that highly qualified | present attitude of Greece and Servia were different from 
success—though a condition to which on the present occasion | what it is. But, as a matter of fact, the Porte has not to 
the Prime Minister very properly abstained from referring | choose between an attack from three Powers and an attack 
—is that the few years which require to be devoted to that | from one, but rather between a possibility of a future attack 
restorative process should be passed under the rule of | from three Powers and the certainty of an immediate attack 
another English Government than that which has brought | from two Powers following upon a submission toa successful 
Egypt to its present deplorable plight. Our action with | encroachment on the part of a third. 
regard to the King of Burman has been dictated, Mr.} Lord Sauispury’s policy at Constantinople is based, we 
Bricut will be glad to hear, not so much by the desire of | fully believe, on more substantial grounds than these, though 
finding employment for the military “ring” by which the | doubtless there would be a certain difficulty in expressing 
Viceroy of India is surrounded, as by the necessity of | them in duly diplomatic language at a civic dinner. The 
bringing “a somewhat eccentric potentate within bounds | plain truth of the matter is that the union of the two 
“of reason”; and the same generous critic may also learn | provinces under Prince ALEXANDER would be a blow to the 
—what indeed might have been told him by any one not | designs of Russia, and that any settlement which would be 
absolutely blinded by prejudice before this—that there is | a blow to Russian designs deserves, for that reason alone, 
much room for doubt whether that action ought not to} the support of an English Government. This, though a 
have been taken long ago, “ because there are eccentricities | simple policy, and one for which a certain school of politi- 
“ of tyranny which no nation is bound to condone.” As | cians among us would, no doubt, express their high con- 
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tempt, has, in our opinion, much to recommend it; and in 
so far as it explains the present attitude of Sir Wiit1Am 
Waite at Constantinople it should protect the action of 
Her Masesty’s Government from hasty judgment on the 

rt of any of their countrymen. But it is at the same time 
manifest that mere persistence in opposing the restoration 
of the status quo ante, on the ground that Russia desires to 
restore it, and that whatever Russia desires it is our 
interest to thwart, is not a complete policy under existing 
circumstances. To adhere to it up to the point of provoking 
an outbreak of hostilities in the Balkan Peninsula would 
almost inevitably result in furthering the ends of Russia in 
another way. The last thing that we can desire is the re- 
newal of armed strife in the independent or semi-independent 
territories on the borders of European Turkey, inasmuch as 
we may be pretty sure that, whatever Great Power or 
Powers may ultimately reap advantage from such a struggle, 
England will not be one of them. We trust, therefore, 
that no foregone determination to insist on the recognition 
of accomplished facts will induce the Government to push 
matters to such an extremity as this. At present there 
appears room for hoping that such an issue of the difficulty 
may be avoided. The firm attitude of English diplomacy is 
said to have already produced one good result in the with- 
drawal of the Russian demand for the deposition of Prince 
ALEXANDER, and the Porte we are glad to learn is now 
showing a greater disposition to be guided by English 
counsels, and to mistrust the zeal of Russia for the imme- 
diate and unconditional reinstatement of Turkish authority 
in Eastern Roumelia. Both of these changes in the situation 
are to the good; only it is necessary that we should use our 
advantage with moderation. 


THE MARGENT OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


coincidence of Mr. Giapstonr’s present visit to his 
constituents is sufficiently simple and natural. It was 
reasonable that in fixing it he should endeavour to obtain 
for himself the benefit of having the Prime Mrnistrr’s 
Mansion House utterances to comment on if needful. But 
there is another coincidence which is not perhaps quite so 
certain of explanation. While Mr. Guapstone has been 
beginning his Midlothian campaign, Mr. CuamBeriarn has 
been steadily pursuing a vigorous course of election addresses 
at Birmingham. Perhaps this is pure accident, perhaps not. 
It is even possible that it may have been one of those planned 
accidents which sometimes turn out rather disastrously. 
Had not the rift between the sections of the Liberal party 
widened so rapidly as it has done in the last week or two, it 
might have been not inconvenient to have a Radical comment 
to refer to for those who are discontented with the Liberal 
text, and a Liberal text for those who are discontented with 
the Radical comment. As things stand, and with Mr. 
GapsToxE devoting his principal, if not his whole, energies 
to the task of peacemaking, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, whose most 
enthusiastic admirers will hardly call him a man of peace, 
is an awkward second in the concert. Still he is valuable 
in this capacity to the student, if not pleasant to the par- 
tisan. A man need not deserve the unkind epithet which 
Swirt tacked to “the booby Berreswortn ” because he is 
sometimes puzzled by Mr. Grapstonz’s text; but there 
is no misunderstanding Mr. Cuoamperain’s margent. The 
descendant of the martyr of Black Bartholomew has studied 
to be moderate since his family feelings have brought his 
party into such an awkward condition. But even when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is most moderate he is still Mr. Coamper.arn, 
and he finds it impossible to avoid giving very clear glimpses 
of what will be the real meaning of restoring Mr. GLapstonE 
to power. 

The more domestic and local passages of the Birmingham 
course, though full of interest and colour, may for the 
present be neglected. Mr. Cuampertarn’s frequent and 
pathetic appeals to his constituents not to forget him, not 
to desert him, are rather in the style of a popular actress 
than of a grave statesman, but they are interesting as 
exhibiting a melting mood not usual with the speaker. It 
is of the highest biographical value to know that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has made a pair cf shoes in his life like a devout 
disciple of Jean Jacques as he is. But these things, as well 
as the playfulnesses with which Mr. Cuampertatn treated 
his opponent and other persons are rather of personal than 
of political importance at such a moment as the present. 
What is really wanted is to know, or rather to confirm the 
‘existing knowledge of, the actual policy that underlies the 


programme put forward by the Liberals at the present 
election. For such reality friends and foes alike admit 
that we must go to Mr. Cuampertain. There is no 
one else to go to. Mr. Grapstone contents himself with 
pathetic references to the brevity of his own tenure of power 
in any case, with petulant refusals to consider anything un- 
comfortable, with lectures on party unity, with audacious 
travesties of history in the past, and with partly vague 
and partly unintelligible promises for the future. Lord 
HartTIncToN announces for the future an attitude some- 
thing like that of THackeray’s admiral who walked the 
plank “ with manly resignation not unmixed with consider- 
able disgust,” but declines in the meantime to walk away 
from the plank or to resist the pirates on any account. Sir 
Wiiuiam Harcourt is very witty and comedy on the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment, but speaks, as every one now 
knows, with no real political weight on that or any other 
question whatever. Sir Cuartes is perhaps repent- 
ing, but has certainly not retrieved, the error of five years 
ago, when he let Mr. CHAMBERLAIN get a start of him. The 
other Liberal leaders are shadows of shades of the past or 
mere embryos and promises of the future. The margent of 
the text of Midlothian, if it is to be found anywhere, is to 
be found at Birmingham. 


To do him justice the commentator has not the defect so 
frequently found in commentators. He at least does not 
explain ignotum per ignotius, In the speeches which he has 
delivered (as Mr. GuapsToNe’s auditors would say) “every 
“ lawful day,” or every lawful day with the exception of the 
Wednesday sacred to Mr. Griapstone himself, when all 
minor oracles were bound to be dumb, the general lines and 
spirit of his future conduct are shown with the greatest clear- 
ness. Mr. Toomas Hueues and the other good Liberals 
who are “going to vote Liberal till the time comes” need 
not be, if they are, under any delusion. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
conduct is quite open. For instance, when he refers to the 
Church question, after repeating that little mistake, which 
Mr. Bricut would call by a harsher name, about the 
origin of the agitation, he adduces one argument, and one 
only, as to the imprudence of Churchmen in raising the 
discussion. What an enormous effect might be produced, 
says Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, by promising the restoration of 
two hundred millions of money! That is the inducement 
which Mr, CuamBer.aln has to offer, and that is the style 
of argument with which he is prepared to enter (no doubt 
only in the dim and distant courses of the future) on the 
Disestablishment question. Given your institution, how 
much plunder can be offered out of it? That is one of 
Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s principles of political discussion. Here 
is another. He had to deal with the Free-trade question, 
and what must he do but trump up one of the old appeals 
to passion of the Anti-Corn Law agitation—the story about 
some Duke recommending curry-powder as a cure for hunger. 
Of course, if the thing was ever said seriously, which even 
before the explanation of the present Duke of Norroik 
few people can have believed, there is about as much chance 
of any one recommending curried water as a substitute 
for food to-day as of the recommendation to eat grass 
which Mr. Cuamper.ain also quoted. But both are con- 
venient to a speaker of invidious intention, and that was 
enough. Yet, again, Mr. CuampBerzain returns to the 
question of the land, and he says that great authorities hold 
(it would be agreeable to know who they are) that the agri- 
cultural production of England can be doubled; and then 
he treats it as a sequence that the way to double it is tosub- 
stitute peasant proprietaries. He knows, or he ought to 
know, that the statistics of peasant proprietaries give not 
the slightest warrant for any such conclusion, but the 
reverse. But he knows also that his hearers do not know 
it, and that is enough. These three arguments—the argu- 
ment to covetousness, the argument to envy and hatred, 
the argument to ignorance—are taken from one single 
speech ; yet they recurred throughout Mr. Cuamperarn’s 
series. He rings the changes on nothing else. When he 
is tired, or his audience may be supposed to be tired, of 
hearing and speaking of the riches that are waiting for 
division and the privileges which are waiting to be de- 
stroyed, he makes a little divergence into the tariff question 
or into such statements about the Land-laws as those for 
which Lord Bramwe.t has just smitten him hip and thigh. 
The suppression of all inconvenient middle terms, and a 
jump from the premisses which Mr. Cuampertarn chooses 
to assume to the conclusions which Mr. CuamBeRLain finds 
it convenient to draw, supply the want. 

The information which this kind of thing gives to any 
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reasonably intelligent man who wants to know what the 
return of a GLapsTONE-CHAMBERLAIN majority would really 
mean is vastly more important than if Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
had dotted the i’s of the Authorized Version and expressed 
his own exact designs with the most meticulous accuracy ; 
than if he had stated the precise terms of ransom, the 

ise date of the attack on the Church, and the precise 
clauses and schedules of the Graduated Income-tax Bill. 
For the spirit which the speeches show is a spirit which can 
be applied to and which must transform any programme of 
legislation, however moderate, businesslike, and practical. 
Mr. CuamBertain, as he has often shown before, and as he 
has now shown more openly than ever, has only two ideas 
in politics. ‘“ Here is an institution which has so much 
“ property ; that can be divided if it is destroyed.” ‘“ Here 
“ is a class or a person possessing such and such privileges, 
“-or chargeable with having in times past acted in such or 
“ such an unpopular way; there is an opportunity for you 
“ to pay him or it out.” The argument ad crumenam and 
the argument ad invidiam, the black flag and the plank, 
these are Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s political cries and his political 
insignia. This is the truth contained in the margent of 
Midlothian, and it is argument which he who runs may 
read, and which he who reads can have very little diffi- 
culty in understanding. 


SPAIN. 


i bggor dispute on the Caroline Islands, though it is not 
yet settled, seems to have been suspended by common 
and tacit consent. It is possible that the litigants on both 
sides may have awaited the Popr’s award with an intention 
of abiding by its tenour. According to a doubtful rumour, 
the decision has already been given in favour of Spain on 
the main point, with a set-off in the form of provisions for 
the freedom of German commerce in the islands which are 
henceforth to be subject to Spanish sovereignty. The text 
of the reference, which has not yet been published, would 
throw light on the validity of the supposed award. It is 
not to be inferred from the appointment of an arbitrator 
to determine the issue of prior possession that he would 
have any authority to impose conditions on the Govern- 
ment which might prove to be in the right. Privileges 
accorded to German trade might not improbably affect 
the rights of third parties, and especially of England. For 
the present the report that an award has been delivered 
is not to be hastily believed. Comparatively recent pro- 
ceedings in the dispute seem to be scarcely compatible with 
an immediate and final solution of the difficulty. Only 
a few weeks have elapsed since Prince Bismarck summed 
up the German claims in a vigorous despatch, and at a 
still later day Sefior Etpvuayen replied with an argu- 
ment which Spanish journalists of all parties professed to 
deem conclusive. The interval of calm may, perhaps, give 
facilities for the adoption of some compromise ; and in any 
case it will tend to abate the angry feeling which has 
thrown impediments in the way of negotiation. Not the 
least remarkable part of the transaction is the retention of 
office by the Minister who has done so much to foment the 
quarrel. Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLo has never been popular, 
and he must have entirely forfeited the confidence of the 
Kine; but Seiior Sacasta and other leaders of the Liberal 
party discredited themselves by a grave political blunder at 
the beginning of the contest with Germany, and there is 
consequently no immediate alternative to the continuance in 
office of the present Cabinet. The Republicans will not have 
acquired additional popularity by the explosion of the auda- 
cious conspiracy at Cartagena which is supposed to have been 


_ organized by Sefior Zorritta. The gang of ruffians which 


was employed in the attempt proposed to liberate 2,500 
convicts, and with their aid to obtain possession of the 
fortress and town. It is net forgotten that during the term 
of the short-lived Republic Cartagena was the scene of a 
revolt which lasted for several months. A similar enter- 
prise may have been projected on the present occasion ; but 
it is incredible that any considerable politician should risk 
his fortune and reputation in so desperate an adventure. 
Sefior ZorrmLa, who was once a serious statesman and a 
Parliamentary leader, has hastened to disavow in general 
terms any share in the recent outrage. 


According to the almost uniform testimony of those who 
are intimately acquainted with Spanish politics, the Kine 


and the dynasty no longer enjoy the security which they 
had apparently attained. It would seem that the calumnies 
which were devised by the K1no’s open enemies, and which: 
were at one time not discountenanced by the Minister, have: 
roduced a lasting effect. The assertion that ALFonso XIIT. 
sold the Caroline Islands to Germany was of course in- 
tended for the consumption of the rabble; but the K1no’s 
journey to Berlin of two years ago and the return visit 
of the Crown Prince furnish a pretext for imputing to 
him unpopular sympathies with the adverse claimants of 
the Caroline Islands. The gross indecorum of General 
SaLamanca’s return of a German decoration may probably 
not be appreciated by the multitude. A cheap display of 
tawdry patriotism, if it proves nothing else, indicates the 
belief of the performer that his ill-bred bluster would 
be not unpopular. The French accomplices of Republican 
conspirators may perhaps have suggested the clamour 
against the Sovereign who was rudely hooted by the Paris. 
mob on the pretext that he had become honorary colonel 
of a Uhlan regiment. No prejudice against Germany 
existed in Spain when the Crown Prince visited the Kina. 
Popular jealousy was directed rather against France than 
against Germany, and with better reason. The annexation 
of Tunis and the intrigues of French diplomatists in 
Morocco were almost as distasteful to Spain as to Italy, 
whereas German and Spanish interests never came into col- 
lision before the affair of the Caroline Islands. The Repub- 
licans, indeed, sympathize with existing French institutions ; 
but the bulk of the nation shared till lately in the general 
respect for the powerful and enlightened Empire which. 
seemed disposed to reciprocate feelings of good will. Per- 
haps friendly relations may yet be restored when the recent 
quarrel is adjusted, either by agreement or by arbitration. 
Yap and the neighbouring islands, even if they were occu- 
pied by Germany, would not provoke the resentment which 
animates Frenchmen when they think .of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

The latest event which has occurred in the Spanish Royal 
Family seems not to be regarded with unqualified satisfac- 
tion. The Princess Eunaia, sister of the Kine, has married 
her cousin, the son of the Duke of Montrensier; and it is 
well known that the French Prince has never been popular. 
The Spaniards entertain no strong prejudice against 
marriages among kinsfolk ; but there are painful associa- 
tions with the Monrrensizr family, which are probably re- 
membered on the present occasion. The father of the 
bridegroom was, though in his youth he probably acted 
under the influence of Louis Pui.ipre and his Minister, the 
instrument of the shameful transaction which was once 
familiar to all Europe under the name of the Spanish 
marriages. The son of the King of the French was in- 
tended by his father and by the austere and virtuous 
Guizor to succeed in his own person or by his children to 
the throne which was, as they thought, certain not to be 
occupied by direct heirs of Isanetta IT. That two cunning 
men of the world should not have foreseen the event which 
baffled their calculations has always been regarded as one of 
the most singular oversights by which profligate conspiracies 
have at any time been defeated. 

The Duke of Monrpensier, who was probably less 
culpable than Louis Pui.ipre or Guizor, took for a long 
time no prominent part in Spanish politics, though, after 
the fall of the Orleanist dynasty, he resided constantly at 
Seville. It was understood that, like many other relatives. 
of Royal families, he was on unfriendly terms with the 
reigning Sovereign. As her eccentricities became more and 
more intolerable to all parties, the Duke of Monrrensier 
gradually rose, without ostensible efforts on his own part, 
to the rank of a possible Pretender. He was probably 
cognizant of the plan devised by Admiral Torrrz, who 
died a few days ago, to dethrone the QuEEN in favour of the 
Duke of Monrrensier. The plot failed in default of the 
active concurrence of Prim and Serrano, and the Duke 
of MonrrensigrR remained in a private station. Many 
Spaniards will disapprove an alliance which in possible 
circumstances may after all place a descendant of Louis 
Puiipre on the throne of Spain. No similar feeling 
was exhibited when King ALronso married as his first wife 
the Duke of Monrpensier’s daughter; but the children 
of Queen Mercepes, if they had succeeded to the throne, 
would have inherited directly from the Kine. As there is 
no solid objection to the alliance, any irritation which it 
may have caused will soon subside. It is only because the 
safety of the monaichy is intimately connected with the 
personal popularity of the Kine and of his family that the 
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iage of his sister has been regarded as a political event. 
It nevertheless appears that some patriotic speculators had 
designed for the Kine another connexion which might, in 
their opinion, have conferred an important benefit on the 
nation. 

An unfounded report that the Crown Prince of Portucat 
was likely to seek the hand of the Princess EvLatia seems 
to have caused a feeling of disappointment when it was 
contradicted by the actual marriage. Although Portugal 
has been separated from Spain for nearly three centuries, 
the union which was effected by Pair JI. has been re- 
garded by many political dreamers as the natural or normal 
condition of the Peninsula. The eighty years during which 
Portugal formed a province of Spain are consequently 
cherished in popular memory ; and more serious politicians 
regret that the admirable situation of Lisbon is not occupied 
by the capital of an undivided monarchy. The Portuguese 
have, as might be expected, never shared the desire for a 
union which would reduce their ancient kingdom to the 
rank of Catalonia or Andalusia. It was in deference to the 
wishes of his subjects that during the interregnum which 
followed the Spanish revolution of 1868 the King of 
Portucat declined all overtures to become a candidate for 
the vacant throne. The marriage of the Princess Evtauia 
with the Crown Prince of Portucat would have tended 
but remotely to the union of the dynasties and nations ; but 
the children of such a marriage might, on the failure of 
King Atronso’s issue, have possibly succeeded to both the 
Peninsular Crowns. Inthat case one impediment to the 
union of the two countries would have been removed. The 
accession of the Sruarts to the throne of England was the 
first step in the intimate connexion between England and 


deluded as Sreap, Professor Stuart, and Mrs. JosEPHIne 
Butter. About Jacques, or Mussaprni, or whatever his 
_ name may be, it was not necessary to prove much. 

is counsel thought it wise not to put him in the witness- 
box, and whether there is any and what amount of founda- 
tion for the tentative suggestions made in different quarters 
that he was not less responsible than his colleague for the 
discovery of unclean mare’s-nests, is not a matter of much 
public importance. 

Much has been said, both in extenuation and for the 
pu of insisting upon its immateriality, of the “ 
“ motives ” which are supposed to have actuated Sreap and 
the more foolish of his confederates. It is perfectly true 
that from the legal poiut of view motive makes no dif- 
ference. But from the popular point of view it is important, 
and it is therefore necessary to point out that the public has 
no means of deciding whether the motives of the convicts in 
general, and Sreap in particular, were good, bad, or merely 
silly. Probably they were mixed. Sreap, it is clear from 
his conduct of his case, is one of the vainest persons living. 
Therefore, most likely the wish to attract attention was one 
of the motives present to his mind. He garnished his dish 
of dirt with rhetorical flourishes such as maids-of-all-work 
and shoeblacks admire; whence we may conclude that he 
also wished to sell his paper. He appears to have per- 
suaded himself that the statements he made bore some 
relation to truth, and ought to be made generally known. 
But these are mere speculations. The proposition that his 
motives were good, to which the prosecuting counsel, the 
Judge, and many writers in the press have concurred in 
assenting, rests solely on his own statements. There is 


really no reason why such statements should produce any 


Scotland, which resulted a century later in the Act of 


Union. In the present day the family relations of Royal 
personages have less political importance. Probably Don 
ALFonso may have approved of the marriage of his sister 
without any political motive. The family festival must 
have interested 1 him less than the position of his Ministry. 
Well-informed correspondents continue to announce the 
impending fall of the Government; but Sefior Canovas 
seems to be one of the threatened men who in their official 


capacity live long. 


THE STEAD CASE. 


is a deplorable but significant sign of the times that a 
daily journal of the greatest respectability has gravely 
suggested to the executive Ministers to show special in- 
dulgence to the principal criminal recently convicted of 
abduction and indecent assault, simply on tr 2 ground that, 
in comparison with his partners in guilt, he is a “ man of 
“ good education and gentle life,” or, in plain English, 
because he is richer than they. Such a proceeding would 
be a direct infringement of the first and most important 
principle of all English law—the principle that it is no 
respecter of persons. The last time that practical effect was 
given to this view of criminal justice was upon the occasion 
of the present Lord Esner’s injudicious attempt to adapt 
the punishment not to the crime, but to the criminal, in the 
case of Colonel VALENTINE Baker, who, curiously enough, 
was convicted of the same offence as Sreap. ‘The result 
was not such as to encourage a repetition of the experiment. 
That there should be one law for the rich and another, 
more severe, for the poor, is a doctrine entirely consonant 
with divers theories now common among Radicals ; but no 
Constitutional Minister who has any regard for his reputa- 
tion, his party, or his country can li fora moment to 
so monstrous a proposition. As a matter of fact, the very 
moderate sett vase inflicted by the Judge were most 
richly earned, though why Mourey should be more severely 
punished than her employers, who were, at the very least, 
as guilty as she, is one of those things that the public must 
be content not to know. Among the blackest features in 
the case of Sreap is the egotistical brutality with which he 
persisted in his absolutely baseless accusation against Mrs. 
Arstrone up to the very end of the trial, and, it is in- 
structive to observe, even after the verdict of the 
jury had finally and formally decided the question. 
For Jarrett it must in justice be said that the ArrorxEy- 
GENERAL was very probably correct in his surmise that she 
has never been guilty of the enormities of which she boasts, 
and is nothing worse than a commonplace impostor who 
yielded to the temptation of gulling wealthy dupes so easily 


opinion one way or the other in the minds of impartial 


_ seekers after truth. Sreap did not know until he was in 
| formed of it in the witness-box that it was incorrect and 


highly fallacious to say that he could “ personally vouch for 
“the absolute accuracy of every fact” in a narrative of 
which a considerable part had been related to him, without 
any sort of corroboration, by a woman giving herself the 
worst possible character, and so related a month before the 
time when he sat down, in a state of boozy lassitude 
induced by six weeks of unaccustomed indulgence, to write 
it out from memory. In the second place, the whole hideous 
figment called “The Story of Lily” was the ise con- 
trary of what he knew to be the fact. The whole point of 
that story was that it ended with a crime so horrible that 
Sreap’s delicate Muse took refuge in a row of asterisks. 


' Sreap knew perfectly well that no such crime had been 


committed, and that, if it had, it would have been, not 
a bond fide instance of crime proving the existence of a 
system, but a bogus crime concocted and carried out by him- 
self. How, “in case it mattered,” can any one of ordinary 
intelligence accept the bare statement of such a man as this 
upon a question so complicated and difficult as the goodness 
or badness of his motives ? 

The length of the recent trial, the interest which it 
aroused, and the amount of irrelevance which was tolerated 
on both sides, seem to show that, though it was in form a 
trial for abduction, it was regarded _ many as in sub- 
stance a trial for obscene libel. Sreap understood this 
perfectly when he appealed to the jury to acquit him, 
against the evidence and the law, on the ground that he 
had done good service by his publications. “By your 
“ verdict,” he said, “I stand or fall,” and a verdict in his 
favour would have meant a condonation of the offence for 
which he was not being tried. The decision of the jury 
was obviously the only one possible, and it carried with it, 
on STEap’s own argument, the decision that no justification 
had been offered for the outrage of last July. Every one 
now knows what the statements then published were 
worth. The public could not know it before; men whose 
studies or whose business bad led them in that direction 
knew it well enough. The stories palmed off upon good 
women and naughty children by Mussapini and Steap were 
not new. There is no reason to suppose that they are 
more true of society in London now than of society 
at any other place or time. But that any man who 
had ever been considered fit to be entrusted with the con- 
duct of a newspaper should have been stupid enough to 
believe them when they came from the sources explored and 
in the manner adopted extends the limits of human folly 
in a manner surprising to all but the oldest and most 
cynical. The brothels and infamous houses visited in the 
course of their “inquiry” by the “Secret Commission” 
have no doubt been the scene of many an exploit on the 
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debatable land between wickedness and imbecility; but it is 
improbable that there was ever visible there before such a 
le as was presented, according to his own account, by 

is miserable man confusedly plying with sovereigns and 
champagne the wretches whom he employed to delude him, 


- and noting down all the filthy old stories that their memo- 


riés could furbish up on such an unrivalled opportunity, in 
order that he might publish them to that overwhelming 
majority of his fellow-countrymen who had never heard of 
such things in their lives. This was the recklessness, this the 
folly, this the unspeakably pernicious want of judgment in 
@ man responsibly situated which really earned him his con- 
demnation at the hands of every one of his countrymen who 
is both honest and moderately intelligent. It is not too 
much to hope that the Archbishop of Cantersury and the 
Bishop of Lonpon, hastily and absurdly though they acted 
when the surprise of Sreap’s publication was fresh upon 
them, now see by what manner of man, and by what sort of 
stories, they were made to play the ignoble part of adver- 
tisers of such a project. Every one must sympathize with 
them in their remorse at having not only been thus made 
instruments in a great injury done to the public, but also 
utilized as engines of oppression whereby the relentless 
virulence of fanatical bigots was applied to the ruin of an 
honest woman’s character, and to the theft from her of her 
little daughter. 


“HUMAN PERSONALITY.” 


oe are many ways of killing time, and Mr. 
Freperic Myers has chosen the Study of Human 
Personality. Now that almost every monthly magazine 
contains a new revelation, some “ delicious substitute” for 
religion or morality, or both, nobody need be surprised 
to find Mr. Myers imagining that he has something of 
the sort to offer in the Fortnightly Review for November. 
“The facts and inferences contained in the present paper,” 
he says, “will be novel and even ing to many of 
“ my readers.” They must be readers whose thrice happy 
lot has led them far from the paths trodden by the Psy- 
chical Research’ Society (Unlimited). Having long ago 
exhausted Sr. Paut, Mr. Myers now discerns a happy 
future for the race in “ narcotism, hypnotic catalepsy, 
“ hypnotic somnambulism [surely there is tautology here], 
“ and the like.” Some wise man, the butt of modern fools, 
said that it was impossible to make people virtuous by Act 
of Parliament. Another wise man, the butt of Mr. Myers, 
said that he would rather see England free than England 
sober. Mr. Myers gravely proposes to “ hypnotize” the 
drunkard into sobriety, the idle into industry, and the 
public in general into good behaviour. It isa modest little 
sane Let us see on what grounds Mr. Myers 

lieves that it can be carried out. He begins by claiming 
credit for candour, and his reasons have ‘a plausible air. 
“ Being deeply interested,” he writes, “in a particular method 
“in matters psychological, and believing that this method 
“ ultimately leads to certain positive results which I hold 
“to be of the utmost value, I am nevertheless about to 


“ certain negative results, which, so far as they go—and 
“ that is very far—do at least appear directly to contravene 
“ those very conclusions which I hold as so uniquely im- 
“ portant.” No doubt it seems very fair to give the in- 
stances which tell, or which you admit to tell, against your 
theory. But there is such a thing as controversial candour. 
Cartes Lams once met on the Margate boat, if we re- 
member rightly, a gentleman who said that he had sailed 
under the Colossus of Rhodes. He was reminded that the 
destruction of the Colossus of Rhodes was a matter of 
history. Well,” quoth he, “I did observe, now you 
“ mention it, that one of the feet was damaged.” He made 
this remark with such enguging frankness that, according 
to Lams, his fellow-passengers straightway believed that 
and everything else he told them. Mr. Myzrs cannot object 
to our “disentangling each particular thread in the complex 
“ of mentation,” according to a method which he considers 
“ new,” or at least “ relatively novel,” by which we suppose 
Mr. Myers means put to a new use. We are glad to learn 
that a man need not be a “ professed alienist’” to follow 
Mr. Myers’s investigations. We have heard of an habitual 


thief. We must admit with shame that the term “ professed. 


R alienist” is not only “relatively,” but absolutely, new 
us, 
“T believe,” says Mr. Myzns, in a passage which is either 


profound philosophy or unmitigated trash, “I believe that 
“ T have a true and permanent self ; but J shall here main- 
“ tain that, if I have such a self, I am certainly not con- 
“ scious of him, and that, whatever he may be, he is, at any 
“ rate, not what I take him for.” Mr. Myers is on such 
very odd terms with himself that outsiders will hesitate to 
interfere, lest they should foment what must be far worse 
than a family quarrel. If Mr. Myers wrote a life of his 
permanent self, it would doubtless be highly speculative and 
deeply interesting. But what we should like to know is, 
Would it be an autobiography? and whose would be the 
copyright? Mr. Myers proceeds to describe the mental 
constitution of man in a passage of which the scientific 
exactness is only equalled by its transparent lucidity. We 
have room for but a single quotation :—“ We attempt a 
“more complex organism by dint of mere juxtaposition, 
“ attaining first to what is styled a ‘colonial consciousness,’ 
“ where the group of organisms is, for locomotive purposes, 
“a single, complexly-acting individual ; though, when 
“ united action is not required, each polyp in the colony is 
“ master of his simple self.” This is Imperial federation 
indeed. Sypney Sarr indignantly denied that, when he 
wanted to make a joke, he sent for the churchwardens. 
Would Mr. Myers in a similar crisis call at the Colonial 
Office? Or would each polyp be master of his single self? 
Shortly afterwards we come to “the mad Joun Henry 
“ who alternately boxes his right ear, saying that JonN is a 
“ ruffian, and his left, saying that Henry is a fool.” If any 
one told us that he had seen a member of the Psychical 
Research Society boxing his left ear, we should endeavour 
to persuade him that he must have been mistaken. But we 
must really hasten on to Mr. Myers’s experiments, which 
are of the ordinary mesmeric kind. Mr. Myers protests in 
advance against the possibility of “simulation” on the part 
of his subjects, because they were “ well known” to him. 
One of the experiments is told with such charming naiveté © 
that we must give ourselves the pleasure of quoting it in 
full. “I partially hypnotize a subject, and say to him, 
“ * Now you can’t open your eyes!’ He keeps his eyes 
“shut. ‘Now laugh!’ He laughs. ‘ Now your name 
“ ¢ig NEBUCHADNEZZAR! What is your name?’ ‘ NEsv- 
“ * cHADNEZZAR.’ I wake him up and say, ‘ You were 
“ * hypnotized; you could not help obeying my sugges- 
“*tions.’ ‘Not at all,’ he replies; ‘I did exactly what I 
“ ¢pleased. I shut my eyes because I was tired of looking 
“at you. Ilaughed at your absurd belief in your own 
“ «powers. I called myself NepucwaDNEzzaR merely in 
“*order to answer you according to your folly.’ ‘ Very 
“ €g00d; you have had your joke, but now the joke is over ; 
“ «you are not to adopt my suggestions if you can possibly 
“¢ help it!’ ‘ Agreed.’ I make some more passes, and again 
“ask him his name. He is silent, and I press the question. 
“« ¢ NEBUCHADNEZZAR, he slowly and hesitatingly replies. 1 
“ wake him up, and ask him why he said this. ‘Oh, when 
“ ¢the time came,’ he says, ‘ I thought I might as well call 
“* myself NEBUCHADNEZZAR as anything else.’” ‘“ Here,” 
says Mr. Myers, “ we have a confusion of will.” Have we 
sot Or merely a gentleman with a sense of humour 
operated on by a gentleman without one? Then we are 


“ show that this very method leads in the first place to | introduced to a “ hypnotized r young lady, who is induced 


to paint blue bricks, and a “ very amiable young person” 
made “ to fire on her own mother with a pistol which she 
“ had no means of knowing to be unloaded”; and a lazy 
boy made industrious (for a time), and a drunkard turned 
sober (for a time). But the gentleman who was told to 
walk about with an open umbrella in the hospital at Nancy 
walked about with the umbrella shut—to give Mr. Myers’s 


' favourite italics. Such is the evidence on which Mr. Myers’s 


aspirations for the reform of society are based. “ I can hardly 
“ suppose,” he says, “ that the mere perusal of a string of anec- 
“ dotes like these will produce much effect on persons who 
“ have never themselves seen anythingofthekind.” It has 
produced a considerable effect upon us; but politeness pre+ 
vents us from being more explicit. There will be a good deal 
of “human personality ” at the general election. But it will 


be nothing to this. 


CHARITY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OF all the social questions of the time, there is hardly 
one so difficult to answer as that which relates to the 
turn of popular sympathy. If you want funds for a public 
object you are brought face to face with the problem. You 
very speedily discover that, though your case may be most 
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meritorious, and may be acknowledged as such by everybody, 
you will not get a penny, or at most you will receive a few 
pounds from your own personal friends and from a few 
people who subscribe to everything, unless you happen, by 
some chance which cannot be calculated beforehand, to enlist 
popular feeling in your favour. Long ago Dickens, and 
since his time Mr. Laurence Ovipnant and many other 
novelists, have ridiculed the ease with which money could 
be obtained for Borrioboola Gha or the Caribee Islands when 
not a penny was to be had for home charity or even for 
objects of public utility. It cannot be said that the 
present generation is any wiser in this respect than that 
of thirty or forty years ago. If any one wants to tap the 
purses of those who give, he must choose something far 
away, or—reluctant as we are to say it—something more 
than commonly unworthy. There have been a great many 


appeals to the benevolent of late—not for small sums, but | pi 


for large—and it can hardly be denied that the less deserv- 
ing schemes have fared the best. 

A few cases may be adduced as having occurred 
within the past few days. While thousands have been 
poured into the Mansion House and other funds for un- 
deserving objects, and while, no doubt, millions are being 
subscribed to keep up the supply of missionary food 
for the meat markets of cannibal regions, Sir Epmunp 
Hay Currie writes to the papers to complain that the 
scheme of the Beaumont Trustees—a scheme ushered into 
the world with the approval of all whose approval was 
worth having—is languishing for want of funds. The 
scheme is, as every one remembers, to set up in East 
London a central institute, combining under one roof 
the means of education—technical, physical, mental, and 
artistic—with rational amusements. The whole project has 
been carefully thought out and elaborated, not only by 
experimenting philosophers, but by practical men who 
know the wants of the place. There is a chance just now 
of securing a suitable and sufficiently spacious site ; and 
after years of hoping, and waiting, and collecting, the 
trustees see their way to providing about a third of the 
very moderate a asked. They still require about 
15,0001, “The Trustees,” says Sir Epmunp Currig, “do 
“not appeal to charity, nor do they rely on emotional 
“ sentiments.” 

We might enlarge similarly on the failure of the negotia. 
tions regarding the Hampstead and Highgate woods and 
other projects of the kind, where every body—we mean, of 
course, every public body—seems to nudge every other body, 
and say, “ It is your turn to give now.” But we may take 
an example from a neighbouring kingdom. There is in 
North Britain a town called Linlithgow, and in Linlithgow 
there has existed for many centuries an ancient house which 
was before the reign of Ropert Bruce the habitation of the 
Knights Templars. It subsequently belonged to the Knights 
of St. John, and, as it happens, is the only building of the 
kind now remaining in these islands. It has been new- 
fronted and variously disguised by additions and subtractions, 
but still contains some features of antiquity, and its tower 
is conspicuous from the railway-station. It was long, on 
account of its venerable associations, kept standing, although 
nearly useless, and the hall of the Knights became a cart- 
shed. Of late less care has been bestowed upon it, and it 
is now threatened with destruction, either by its own 
decay or by the sanitary authorities, who look upon it 
as dangerous, Still it might be repaired and kept standing 
as @ monument if a very modest sum could be advanced. 
This is a case in which the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings advocates a judicious measure of “ resto- 
“ ration,” and an appeal has been made to the Provost and 
Magistrates of the borough of Linlithgow, suggesting that 
such a building ought to be the property of the town, and 
that it might be utilized as a public museum or for some 
such purpose. Unfortunately, though of more value than 
many barrows, the Tower of Linlithgow does not come 
under the provisions of Sir Jonny Luspock’s Act. The 
magistrates, however, received the letter of the Society in a 
becoming spirit. Proceedings were arrested, and the case 
was remitted to a Committee, The owner of the ground was 
communicated with, and after some negotiation it was 
arranged that 5oo/. should be paid to purchase it. But 
there, unfortunately, the further progress of the business 
stopped. No one in Linlithgow has s5oo/. to spare for such 
a purpose ; and, according to news received last week, the 
building must come down. If it stood in Timbuctoo, it 
would have a chance. In Scotland it has none. 

It is pleasant to observe here and there, if not in London 


or Linlithgow, symptoms of better feeling in such matters. 
At Saltaire, for example, there is going to be a “ Palace of 
“ Delight,” on the model of Mr. Brsant’s ideal institution in 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, at a probable outlay of 
15,000/., raised or to be raised by voluntary subscription, 
asa memorial of the late Sir Tirus Sarr. One such ex- 
ample, and a few more, such as the municipal activity in 
art matters which has been shown in such places as Liver- 
pool and Manchester, are comforting ; and some day, per- 
haps, even Londoners may come to act on the principle that 
charity begins at home. The Beaumont Trustees must 
wait a little longer, though meanwhile, as we learn from 
Sir Epmunp Currie’s letter, some conditional promises of 
support will have lapsed. Unless some strong effort is made 
and succeeds before the beginning of the New Year, the result 
of three years’ hard work in the accumulation of money and 
romises will have been wasted, and a noble scheme will 
have failed. The Mile End Road is too near, the Beaumont 
Trustees have too much respect for ordinary morals. The 
“great heart of London,” of which we have been hear- 
ing so much lately, has no place for People’s Palaces, or for 
medieval antiquities, or for wooded hills, though money is 
easily found for foreigners, if only they are dirty enough, 
and for Englishmen, if only they are audacious enough. A 
more humiliating document than the list of subscribers to a 
recent defence it has indeed seldom been our lot to see. 


ELECTION SPEECHES, 


T is difficult amid the confused multitude of election 
speeches to keep the attention fixed on the main issues 
which are involved in the present contest. Liberal orators 
naturally dilate on the topics which are most interesting to 
themselves, whether or not they are material to the con- 
troversy between the two great parties. Mr. Bricur de- 
livers eloquent orations on Free-trade, which is not in the 
slightest danger. Mr. TREvELYAN, remembering with cha- 
racteristic tenacity his early attacks on the army, goes out 
of his way to complain that officers on full pay are allowed 
to sit in the House of Commons. That not the smallest 
practical result would follow from a change in the actual 
system is a consideration too trivial to be entertained by a 


reforming theorist. The enfranchisement of certain soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers by the judicial interpretation 
of the recent Act is at least equally anomalous. There can 


be no dispute as to Mr. Trevetyan’s sincerity, nor as to 
his great ability ; but itis unfortunate that he should be on 
almost all subjects at the same time both the most positive 
of doctrinaires and the most passionate of partisans. The 
only exception to his absorption in fixed ideas is furnished 
by the important branch of administration of which he has 
had large practical experience. The measures which have 
been independently proposed by Mr. Cuitpers and by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would lead, in Mr. Treveryan’s judg- 
ment, to anarchy and to civil war; nor can there be 
any doubt that his conclusion is sound. “To give the 
“constabulary to an elected authority would be to relax, 
“ and in many parts of the country to extinguish, the pro- 
“ cesses of the law,” and, as Mr. Treve.yan truly says, the 
employment of the military to check the police would be 
civil war. The Irish Assembly which both Mr. Cui_pers 
and Mr. CHamBerLain propose to establish would un- 
doubtedly claim the control of the police, which indeed 
Mr. expressly concedes. 

It is right that Mr. Trevetyan should protest against the 
reckless policy of his colleagues ; but he was himself equally 
careless of the public welfare when he insisted on the 
extension of household suffrage to Ireland, with the certain 
result of placing the representation under the control of 
Mr. Parnect. Mr. Treveryan is also one of the most 
vehement advocates of the of local government 
which will convert the branches of the National League 
into legal Corporations. The County Boards will exercise their 
large powers by taxing the loyal population for the main- 
tenance of sedition and of agrarian plunder and tyranny. 
In this as in other instances the Liberal party wilfully 
prefers a fallacious pretence of consistency to the protection 
of life, of property, and of liberty. It is not yet known 
whether Mr. Giapstone will encounter the dangers which 
are pointed out by Mr. Treveryan; but the most plau- 
sible interpretation of his ambiguous phrases at Kdin- 
burgh would imply that his policy tends in the same 
direction. It might have been supposed that a tem- 
perate politician such as Mr, Cuinpers was incapable of 
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approving the virtual concession of all Mr. Parnett’s 
demands, Mr. Trevetyan ought to understand that 
the local Councils will, with or without legislative sanc- 
tion, undoubtedly send delegates to a central body which 
may afterwards assume the functions of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. If two vicious systems of policy are compared, Mr. 
Curpers’s plan is more demonstrably pernicious than Mr. 
Trevetyan’s. In other matters Mr. Cuipers is the more 
reasonable of the two. He declared more plainly than 
most of his colleagues that he would have nothing to do 
with Disestablishment. Mr. Trevetyan not only takes the 
opposite course, but agrees with the Liberation Society 
that all the property accumulated, even by recent munifi- 
cence, is in its nature public property. He would probably 
shrink from applying the same capricious rule to the large 
endowments of the Nonconformist bodies. Private muni- 
ficence is to be penally visited only when it has been displayed 
by Churchmen. 

Mr. Bricut’s discourses on Free-trade and on the past 
services of the Liberal party in no degree tend to diminish 
the uncertainty which prevails as to his present opinions and 
his probable political course. The knowledge that he would 
steadily resist any attempt to revive protective duties might 
be interesting and satisfactory, if he had not expressed the 
same opinion on a hundred previous occasions, and if there 
were a chance that any measure of the kind would be pro- 
posed. Ashe forcibly remarked ona recent occasion, Queen 
Anne has long been dead, and no one inquires whether Mr. 
Bricut supports the Protestant Succession and the House 
of Hanover. His opinion on Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s revolu- 
tionary proposals would be much more valuable. Some 
time since Lord Harrtinerton stated that, to the best of his 
belief, Mr. Bricur disapproved of all the projects of 
Socialist demagogues. He is scarcely likely to admit that 
freedom of contract and the regulation of prices by 
sup ly and demand is part of the convenient cant of selfish 
we . He may not think it necessary to contend against 
a general proposition; but Mr. CHamBeruain has not con- 
fined himself to abstract theories, or even to significant 
menaces against the intended payers of black mail. The 
most formidable of all his attacks on property is his pro- 
posal of graduated taxation. When the scheme is 
embodied in a Bill or in a resolution of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bricut, if he still retains his seat in Par- 
liament, must vote on one side or the other. 


In this, as in all his threatened attacks on law and justice, 
Mr. CuamBeriarn directly traverses the central principles 
of political economy and of freedom of trade. An arbi- 
trary redistribution of property at the discretion of an 
agitator or of a political, faction is not less inadmissible 
than the extinct Corn Laws. When legislators in the 
early part of the century sought to enrich landlords and 
farmers at the of consumers, some of them sin- 
cerely believed that they were promoting the public in- 
terest by rendering the country independent of external 
supplies. Mr. CuamBertatn thinks that the rich ought to 
be impoverished, with the result, as he erroneously sup- 
poses, of improving the condition of the poor. In other 
words, he undertakes, like the authors of the Corn Laws, 
to correct the operation of natural laws. On these and 
other reforms of the same kind neither Mr. Bricut nor 
the majority of Liberal leaders have anything to say. Mr. 
GoscuEn has been publicly denounced by Mr. CoamBERLAIN 
and Sir Caartes Ditxe for forming a higher estimate of 
duty and responsibility than his former colleagues. Mr. 
Bricut, Mr. Cumpers, and Mr. Trevetyan might have 
afforded some clue to their political intentions if they had 
declared whether they concur in the excommunication of 
Mr. Goscuen. The extreme Radicals have thus far shrunk 
from extending their ees hostility to another powerful 
and doubtful ally. rd Hartineton in his late speech 
at Belfast adduced conclusive arguments, not only against 
the absurd plan of a Dublin elected Council, but also 
against the tyranny and cruelty which must inevitably 
follow on the establishment of County Boards or Councils. 
His demonstration of the iniquity of the Radical policy 
must have been in the highest degree unwelcome to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s section of the party, if not to Mr. 
Gapstone ; but, whatever Lord Harrineron may think 
fit to say or do, they cannot yet afford to spare him. It is 
true that he facilitates the ostensible continuance of union 
by extraordinary pliability ; but he has lately announced as 
possible his separation from the party, and it is known that 


almost all the remaining Whigs and Moderate Liberals 


would follow in his train. 


Discussions on Free-trade or on the comparative merits 
of rival parties are at present merely evasions of a more 
serious controversy. The limits which Mr. GLADSTONE as- 
signs to the activity of the next Parliament will be for the 
moment nominally accepted by his followers; but they will 
have no binding force. It is almost certain that if the Liberals 
have a large majority the bulk of the party will be pledged 
to the doctrines of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. in that event the 
revolutionary managers will control not only the character 
of the measures to be brought forward, but the order in 
which they will be presented to Parliament. The precedent 
of the Leeds Conference of 1883 will be closely followed. At 
that time the Liberal party in general neither wished nor 
expected to deal in the coming Session with the dangerous 
subject of thefranchise. The Caucus thought otherwise, and 
the federated Associations found themselves strong enough 
to coerce the Government. It is true that Mr. GLADSTONE 
and two or three of his colleagues may have shared their 
wishes. The operation might be repeated with increased 
certainty of success if the Radical members of the House of 
Commons were numerous enough to outvote, not only the 
Conservatives and the Irish Nationalists, but the feeble 
remnant of the Liberal party. If Mr. CuamBer.ain finds 
himself master of the situation, he will probably select the 
Disestablishment of the Church as the first instalment of his 
destructive policy. The system of local government will be 
settled in the first or second Session of the new Parliament, 
and perhaps a Land Bill may be at the same time carried. 
The scheme of distinctive and unequal taxation may possibly 
be reserved until after another election. 


BURMAH. 


ING THEEBAW has announced that he will sweep 
the evil-disposed English barbarians away with foot- 
soldiers, artillery, elephants, and horsemen, by land and by 
water. This is a pretty comprehensive declaration of war, 
and it may be thought to make any discussion of foregoing 
circumstances antiquated. Yet the long and elaborate 
diplomatic reply of Burmah which preceded it has by no 
means lost its interest. That reply, with its five divisions, 
might have been conveniently reduced to one sentence over 
and above the customary formulas of politeness. It was 
superfluous for THEEBaw to say more than that he is captain 
of his own ship, and means to do as he pleases. In sub- 
stance that is what his despatch amounts to ; and, as the case 
of the Indian Government is precisely that he has hitherto 
pleased to do many things injurious to our subjects and 
dangerous for our interests, it could have had only one 
result. He promises to do something for the Bombay- 
Burmah Trading Corporation if it will be very humble, and 
trust his Royal clemency not to extort very much more than 
he is entitled to by contract. As the Indian Government 
is insisting on security for the Corporation and other 
traders, this is not the kind of answer likely to lead to 
peace. To the demand that he will receive an envoy, King 
THEEBAW answers in substance that he will welcome one 
who shall be perfectly helpless and prepared to grovel. As 
the envoy we proposed to send was designed to be master 
in Mandalay and to keep his Majesty in order, there is 
no need to point out what this means. In his foreign 
relations King THEEBAw claims to be perfectly independent, 
and he asserts with some humour that trade with China, 
carried on through his territories, is, and has always been, 
safe under his protection and encouragement. The despatch 
seems to be a dignified document, and will doubtless be 
much admired by the Frenchmen who have already been 
horrified by the brutality of this country to Burmah, and 
by those Englishmen who recognize all rights except those 
of their countrymen. The settlement of the dispute is 
happily in the hands of quite a different class of politicians 
from either of these, and as a natural consequence just 
after the précis of the Burmese document, given in tlic 
Times, comes the information that ‘“ General PRENDERGAST 
“ has been ordered to press on his preparations for crossing 
bag frontier,” and the subsequent details of action on both 
es. 
ents to justify this measure—if any were needed 
beyond those which have been present to every sane observer 
for years—have been rapidly accumulating within the last 
ten days. The publication of M. Lanessan’s Report on tlie 
“ Projet de Loi” for a treaty between France and Burmal 
has appeared very opportunely to show what we may expect 
to happen, or may at least consider possible,. if steps are 
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not taken to guard against the chance that the intriguers 
who have been busy in Cambodia may extend their enter- 

ises further to the nortb. Fuller details of King Tazesaw’s 
Saline? with the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation 
are also at hand to prove how little hope there is that the 
rights of foreigners will be respected in his dominions as 
long as he, or indeed any successor, is independent of 
constant and effectual control. The account of the extor- 
tions practised on the Corporation would be entitled to 
credit, even if its accuracy was not otherwise vouched for, 
simply because it tells a story which can be paralleled wher- 
ever wealthy and civilized traders have been, or have seemed 
to be, at the mercy of needy or prodigal barbarians. The 
Kine has got his royalties in advance because he was short 
of money, and has then, for the same very sufficient reason, 
insisted on the instant payment of large sums in addition to 
what was due to him according to the charter of the Com- 
pany. When his demands were refused, he has proceeded 
to confiscate the property of the foreigners. This was a 
matter of course after the preliminary steps, and it was 
further not at all surprising that he should have found an 
enterprising Frenchman at hand to profit by the misfortunes 
of an English Corporation. Whether M. Haas has really 
abused his official position, as he is accused of having done, 
may be doubtful. It is, at any rate, only polite to suppose 
that he has been rashly charged; but there is evidence 
enough to show that, if not he, then some of his countrymen, 


have been encouraging THEEBAw to take the steps which are | 


leading him to ruin. The evidence that French intrigue has 
been at work is overwhelming, and is of the most unimpeach- 
able character. There is no need to go to Mr. CoLquHouNn 
or any other Englishman for proofs of its activity. They are 
to be found in abundance in the Report of M. Lanessan’s 
Committee. In this document French officials advance 
their views with a charming frankness and an equally 
charming ingenuity in the application of historical argu- 
ments. There is no attempt to disguise the nature of the 
treaty they hoped to make, and the purposes to which it 
was to be put. The arguments placed before the Com- 
mittee went very far beyond what was required to recom- 
mend a commercial treaty. The authors of the Report 
openly plead for a policy of interference in Burmah. They 
point out with perfect justice that among Orientals it is 
very difficult to learn who really exercises sovereignty over 
any given semi-independent territory ; that there are vague 
and conflicting claims of suzerainty in the case of all of 
them ; and that great use may be made of these pretensions 
by a judicious European State in search of a pretext for 
intervention, or a useful instrument for coercing an 
sovereign whom it may be desirable to frighten. The 
members of M. Lanessan’s Committee are perfectly in the 
right. Nobody need doubt that the allegiance of the Shan 
States is utterly unsettled, and may be due to either 
Burmah, Siam, or China, or to any two of these three 
States. Neither is it an open question whether this con- 
flict of rights might not be found very useful by a pushing 
European Power which has a footing at Hué and Saigon. 
On this point the French Committee has spoken words of 
wisdom, and it is for us to make the application. All 
their arguments go to show how very necessary it is that 
the position of Burmah should be made clear immediately. 
There must be no chance left that at some future day we 
may find the rulers of Tonquin and of Annam interfering, 
on a more or less ious pretence, in its affairs. The 
history of the Bombay-Burmah Company is, of itself, warn- 
ing enough. King Taersaw, who has tried to pillage us 
to-day, might, and when his pockets were empty probably 
would, try to plunder a French Company next year. In 
that case it is easy to see what would happen. The mere 
existence of French commercial interests in Burmah would 
soon bring on French intervention, with its inevitable con- 
sequence—which is war and a protectorate. No such thing 
could be permitted in a country surrounded by English 
territory, and the one effectual way to make it impossible is 
to put Upper Burmah under the effectual control of the 
Indian Government while it can be done without causing a 
more serious dispute. 


In this, as in other events in our colonial history, the 


East India Company considerable tracts of territory, and 
now his humbler imitators have made us another gift. 
Upper Burmah is not quite equal to the Carnatic, but it is 
a good stretch of territory, and valuable, if only because it 
affords the best overland trade. route to Western China. 
The fears which in some quarters have been expressed, and 
perhaps felt, that China would not welcome the approach 
of the British Power to her own borders, ought to be dis- 
pelled by Lord Sattspury’s words at the Guildhall. He 
was certainly not uttering a disguised warning when he 
said that our intervention in Burmah had the approval of 
Chinese statesmen. Here, again, the French have cleared 
the road for their old rivals. The rulers of China would 
doubtless prefer to keep all foreigners at a distance, but 
when one has fixed himself at their doors, it is to their in- 
terests to have another to counterbalance him. Few of our 
little wars have been undertaken under more satisfactory | 
circumstances than this approaching invasion of Burmah, 
though of course, in the case of a people who can fight very 
well when they choose, and who are governed, as the latest 
news shows, by a very obstinate madman who means 


mischief, it does not do to regard the task too lightly. 
The provocation is ample ; there is no probability of serious 
ulterior complications ; the only persons who are likely to 
be offended are just those who have hastened on the crisis, 
and they will have to pocket their wrath. The result 
will be the opening of a new and much-needed market 
for British industry, and the rounding off of our Indian 
frontier in an artistic fashion. 


THE NEW NINETY-THREE. 


AD Cazorre, in 1785, predicted publicly what would 
happen in 1793, his prophecy would, indeed, have 
been “cruel smart.” However, according to the story, he 
confined himself, prophesying in 1788, to some particulars 
in the lives and deaths of individuals, and in ’85 no mortal 
could have dreamed what ’93 would bring forth. A modern 
seer, Mr. WarTLock, better inspired, has not only “ vaticinated 
“ of future events for to come,” but has recorded his an- 
ticipations, 
Se ing all his own mischance 
With a glassy countenance, 


Mr. Wat1ock’s forebodings are published by Messrs. Freip 
& Tuer (The Next Ninety-three) in the form of a citizen's 
diary. ‘The brochure may be recommended to persons about 
to vote, and to others who have so far denied that they 


Y | belong to the voting classes. 


By 1893 the diarist, » person who once held landed 
property, tinds himself in a very ugly quandary. Led by 
the intrepid Joseru and other citizens, the People had 
| got rid of landed estates, and had divided the soil into 
communal property, with allotments to individuals. The 
_ Commune also saw that these individuals worked a certain 
_ number of hours every day, and even successful novelist 
| was put to agricultural labour. We may parenthetically 
/remark that a little of this employment would benefit 

many novelists who at present raise far too frequent 

crops from the exhausted soil of their brains. A system of 

rotation in fictitious agriculture might—but the discussion 

carries*us too far away from 1893. As the mayors and 

other communal officials are the new rulers of the world, 

they make the allotments with such noble impartiality 

that a ci-devant is foisted off with acres covered by a pond 

and a railway cutting. He cannot make much of that, 

though perhaps, on a sunny cutting, he might grow flowers 

for the London market. The great florist of all, the patron 

of orchids, is devoured, like other children of revolution, 

_ by the revolution he has made, and is arrested in the 
seditious attempt to emigrate with a quantity of bullion. 
government proves rather a dubious blessing, as 

_ nothing can be done without the mayor’s signed permission, 
and the mayor is usually engaged in scientific experiments on 
the champagne, which was (before the Equable Property Act) 
in the possession of the squire. The mayors are practically 


| despotic, as it is through them that complaints to the 


National Assembly are forwarded. The said Assembly, 


activity of French agents has been of great advantage to once elected, votes itself a seven years’ tenure of power, and 
England. If King Tueepaw had not been encouraged to is instantly, and very naturally, an object of envious hatred 
make himself exceptionally offensive, it is just possible that to persons who are not delegates, and not likely to be. 
a very disagreeable situation might have been indefinitely Meanwhile Ireland is split into a crowd of small kingdoms, 
Happily Dupixix has, as his countrymen are under monarchs such as I. of the dynasty 
in the habit of wishing with some want of sagacity, found and Tim, the founder of the great House of Hearty. This 
successors. He was the efficient means of conferring on the is not an unpleasant prospect, as the thirty kings would 
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soon .be at each other’s throats, and a deal of useful 


- -weeding out would be performed. As to the Scotch, they 


(although advanced Liberals) were canny enough to “ bide 
“ a wee ” before plunging into experiments in communes or 
small independent kingdoms, under the Bretwaldadom 
of Professor Buackiz. How every one found that he never 
knew what it was to have a master till all were made equal 
by law; how Mr. Witttam Morris came to grief for 
giving a namesake and brother poet his territorial designa- 
tion; and how, in the general distress, England was 
rescued by her colonies, must be read by the curious in the 
engaging work of Mr. WaTLock. 

It is odd how we seem instinctively to turn to Australia 
when oppressed by gloomy thoughts of the common weal. 
“ And thus, great Daughter of the South, we drink to thee 
“across the Flood”—slightly to alter Lord Trnnyson’s 
remarks on that elder, but much less sympathetic, child, 
America. The reason is that the Australians, thank 
Heaven, are still human beings, and believe in being human 
beings, that they have the hearts of patriots, that they are 
not for rampant philanthropy, impossible peace at unendur- 
able prices, and general anarchy with attenuating circum- 
stances, and tempered by the best of motives. That is why 


- every one in England who remains a man of the old sort 


looks with confidence to the great Colony; that is why 
every Radical visionary sneers at her and backs Lord Dersy 
in vexing her. In one shape or other, one day or other, as in 
Mr. Wat ock’s vision, or in some different way, Australia 
may yet save the Empire, or be the refuge of all in it that 
is worth saving. And will there be much worth saving? 
Mr. Wattock does not tell us why the well-to-do and 
middle classes never struck a blow for themselves, the 
Crown, and the Church. Have they not got a stroke left in 
them, or is this the author’s pessimism 4 ; 


THE PASSING DRUM. 


the time that Mr. Bramwett Booru was getting 
the benefit of a doubt on a charge of abducting a little 
girl, and exposing her to treatment on which we comment 
elsewhere, one of his faithful followers was convicted at 
Beverley of a technical offence eminently characteristic of 
“ Salvation Army” morals and manners. The “ Army” 
had thought fit to hold a meeting in the market-place, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a house where some 
insolent inhabitant of Beverley was taking the liberty of 
dying. In the course of the proceedings it became the duty 
of a “ Salvationist,” appointed for that purpose, to testify 
to the glory of Gop and of the Boors family by beating a 
drum. A police officer, holding the perhaps old-fashioned 
opinion that the last moments of peaceable citizens who 
are not religious fanatics ought not to be unnecessarily 


disturbed, ordered the drummer to desist, which he accord- 


ingly did. But “Lieutenant” Joun ConvELL, recognizing 
the important truth that the subordinates of Mr. Boorn, 
if not above abduction, are certainly super bonos mores, 
“took up the drumsticks and belaboured the drum in an 
“ excited manner,” thereby demonstrating his natural con- 
tempt for earthly police regulations and the requirements of 
secular decency. For this offence the honours of martyrdom 
were promptly conferred upon him, and he went to prison in 
default of paying the exceedingly moderate fine of 1/. 17., 
imposed upon him by the borough magistrates. 

No sensible person will regret that the crown of punish- 
ment by the constituted authorities, denied by a harsh fate 


to the “Chief of the Staff,” should be awarded to the 


humble “Lieutenant.” But it is obvious that, if chival- 
rous warriors like CoNNELL can achieve that distinction 


-by means so simple, and so agreeable in themselves, as 


brutal disturbance in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
sick or dying, of whom, in our large towns, it is always 
possible to find a considerable supply, steps ought to be 
taken to render it as unpleasant as possible. It would 
probably not be easy to prove that the death of any person 
selected for the experiment was actually hastened by the 
courageous exploit of the martyr, though in a non-legal 
sense there might be little or no doubt about it. But if 
it could be proved, there is no doubt at all that the act 
would amount to manslaughter, and in such a case it 
would be hard to imagine a punishment too severe for the 
offender. The existence of the “Salvation Army” has 
long been inconvenient, offensive, and disgraceful to the 
whole community. The time seems to be rapidly approach- 


ing when it will be generally considered dangerous. It is’ 


not gocd to have amongst us an organization whose most 
prominent members make themselves accessory, whether 
knowingly or not, to the kidnapping of the daughters 
of the poor. It is intolerable that they should make it 
part of their sacred mission to hasten the departure from 
this world of the unconverted by the performance of 
circus mummeries at the side of the death-bed. No 
doubt ConneLL was actuated by none but the purest 
and most exalted motives; but it is doubtful how far that 
fact will console the relatives of the person whose last 
moments were disturbed by his devotions. If any of them 
were to take a somewhat active part in the next riots 
provoked by the profanity and indecency of the “ Army,” 
the legal authorities would, no doubt, punish them severely ; 
but would the public indignation at their conduct be very 


profound ? 


FRANCE. 


iG will be some time before French politicians can make 
their country of as little importance in Europe as 
Denmark, and until that happens their doings must needs 
continue to be of some interest to their neighbours. They 
must be watched with more or less attention simply because 
the stakes they risk are so great. Some sort of excitement 
can be got out of watching the poorest play when very 
great sums are being won or lost. In this case, too, the 
spectators have a strong motive for keeping an eye on the turn 
of the cards, for what is being hazarded is nothing less than 
the fortunes of what was within the lasi twenty years the 
greatest Power on the Continent of Europe, and has still 
wealth and force enough to take the place again if only its 
resources were used to some purpose. If, however, it were 
possible to forget how much the interests of its neighbours 
are sure to be affected by the fortunes of France, = the 
game which is being played at Paris would be of the dullest. 

e political fight at Copenhagen is not much more . 
When anything is heard of Danish politicsit is that theyare in 
a state of deadlock. An indefinite number of parties are 
continually wrangling over subjects in which no human 
being out of Denmark takes any interest. They are all just 
strong enough to put spokes in one another's wheels, and 
bring everything toa stand. It is to this consummation 
that things seem rapidly hastening in Paris; and it is not 
one which there is any pleasure in looking at. The tug of 
war is a stupid enough sport for the looker-on at all times. 
When the opposing parties are just equal in strength it is 
too much for human endurance. The French Chamber has 
even invented a modification which is worse than the old 
form. Three parties are pulling from a centre, and no one 
of them can drag the other along. If it were not of vital 
importance to all the world to know whether this state of 
things is to last or to end, one look would be enough. There 
is not so much skill or vigour put into the fight to make it 
worth watching for its own sake. 

Although it is confessedly rash to guess at what will turn 
up next in France, it is tolerably safe to iict that the 
history of the Chamber will be little more than a continua- 
tion of what has been seen for months past. The action 
of all parties up to the opening of the Session, and 
even the events of the first day, afford very sufficient 
proof that the Chamber has been called unworkable on 
good grounds. The Conservative minority has already sup- 
ported the Radicals, and the two can outvote the Oppor- 
tunists. So much was proved when M. Spiitter was put 
up for the Vice-Presidency. The Conservatives joined the 
Radicals in voting for M. Buanc, and, as the 
Times’ Correspondent puts it in his own inimitable style, 
M. Spier soon “lay sprawling.” Whatever may be said 
of the honour or consistency of parties which profess to 
consider each other the worst enemies of their country, and 
can 7 join for the mere purpose of annoying a third, there 
can be no doubt that they have it in their power to con- 
tinue this course for the remainder of the a ig For 
the rest their conduct is only superficially inconsistent with 
their principles. The Conservatives detest the Opportunists 
because they are Republicans, and the Radicals hate them 
because they are not sufficiently Republican. Therefore 
they attack them from opposite sides without prejudice to 
their right to destroy one another when the time comes. 
Whatever may come out of this temporary alliance in 
the future, it. is certain to be very effectual for the 
present. The Conservatives have, if their promises and 
actions are to be trusted, determined to force the Radi- 
cals into office, as the most effectual means of ruining the 
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Republic. Whether they prefer to do it at once, or one month 
or two months hence, they unquestionably have the power 
to carry their point ; and the Radicals have already shown 
themselves not at all averse to the alliance. Within the 
last few days the Conservatives have given a proof of the 
strength of their party discipline which promises well for 
their success in using the tactics which are not only 
attributed to them by their critics among the Oppor- 
tunists and Moderate Republicans, but openly avowed 
by their own leaders. The Count pz Mun, who is a 
Conservative of the Clerical type—which was considered 
the most orthodox before all differences were sunk, with 
the object of damaging the Republic—made an attem 
to form a purely Catholic party. A year ago he would 
almost certainly have had the approval of at least a very 
large minority of Conservatives. In the present state 
of things his action was sure to divide his own side, and it 
has been rebuked by the chiefs of the Church for which the 
Count fights. He has immediately obeyed orders, and ex- 
pressed his intention to wait for an opportunity of carrying 
out his particular Conservative view until the preliminary 
task of upsetting the Republic has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. The eg surrender of the Count pz Mun is a 
= san of the good discipline of the Conservative coalition. 

embers of the monarchical parties—who are the only 
Frenchmen who care to be called Conservatives—must have 
been brought into wonderful order if they are content to 
sink their zeal for the Church. It is still more wonderful 
that the clergy are themselves prepared to leave their claims 
out of sight even for a time. All this organization, how- 
ever, may be by no means to the advantage of the existing 
form of government. The Republic is, indeed, strong 
enough to make it dangerous for any party to attack it 
openly as yet ; but it cannot prevent the powerful minority 

the Chamber from rendering all government impossible 
if it chooses todo so. As long as the Conservatives do not 
announce their intention to upset the Republic by their 
votes in the Chamber they cannot be touched ; and, if they 
resolve to bring M. CLémenceav into office for the purpose 
of causing mischief, they will find no effectual obstacle, 
unless he refuses to accept the Premiership on such terms. 
For the moment there seems to be no probability that he 
will allow his loyalty to the Republic to overcome his con- 
viction that the best possible thing for France is to put the 
Radicals in office. Certainly, if the convictions of his party 
are to be judged of from their actions hitherto, they hate 
their fellow-Republicans, the Opportunists, far more in- 
tensely than they fear the Conservatives. It may, there- 
fore, be guessed that a Radical Ministry will be in office at 
no distant date. M. Ciémenceau has stepped into the place 
left vacant by M. Brisson—the place of the only untried 
man whom anybody thinks fit for the post of Prime 
Minister. That he was considered impossible six months 
ago, and has now been brought forward much less by 
the success of his own party than by the unexpected 
increase in the strength of the Conservatives, is only 
one of the wonders of the wonderful political struggle 
in France. What possible use M. Crimenceau can ~- = 
of office with a trustworthy following of some hundred 
and fifty votes in a Chamber of five hundred and eighty, 
when he must owe his place to men who would gladly see 
him poh his way to Cayenne, isa question which need hardly 
be as 


It is perhaps because foreigners who take any interest in 
French affairs would be so heartily glad to see their way 
through the present confusion that M. Pierre Bianc’s 
speech on the opening of the Chamber has been i 
as an event in its way. This gentleman had to open the 
proceedings of the Chamber by right of his position as 
“father of the House,” and he took the opportuuity to 
recommend what has been called a political programme. 
When you have a Conservative party which cannot 
obtain power without a revolution, but can make office 
impossible to anybody else because nearly one-half of the 
Republicans are in a state of deadly feud with the other, 
the position is so complicated that any guidance is welcome. 
M. Prerre Buianc has been lectured more than a little for 
the impropriety of his conduct, but it is really hard to see 
why anybody should not come forward with a programme 
in such a Chamber as the present if he sees his chance. 
The Conservatives have a better right than anybody to 
complain of M. Pierre Br.anc for making a political speech 
instead of confining himself to the polite generalities proper 
to the occasion ; but apparently their anger, if they felt any, 
was of very short duration, for they voted him into the 


Vice-Presidency immediately afterwards. The worst fault 
of M. Pierre Buanc’s speech was, not that it was inoppor- 
tune, but that it was utterly barren. There is infinitely 
little use in telling the Deputies that the French Revolution 
must be completed, and that the constituencies ask for im- 
portant changes which the speaker does not take the trouble 
to specify. Nobody knows what completing the French 
Revolution means; and, as for the great changes, two 
hundred and four of the Deputies know very well that they 
are there because their constituencies think the changes 
made already are too many and too great. Happily for 
France, it is not in the power of its representatives to do 
any very immediate mischief. The revenue must be voted, 
and the ordinary business of administration carried on 
taliter qualiter, As long as that is done, the three parties 
may go on tugging each at its respective rope without 
causing an explosion. If it is dangerous for Europe to 
have the still great power of France left without definite 
leadership, it must be remembered that the French never 
were in the habit of following a course which could be cal- 
culated on with any certainty. On the whole, perhaps it is 
better they should be erratic under a weak Government 
than under a strong one. 


INEBRIETY: A STUDY. 


of unsound mind, I fear, have fallen into 

“ disfavour with you for some time past. And 
“ really the action of some escaped lunatics would be hard 
“to defend.” These delicious remarks are culled from a 
speech made by Mr. Rosertson, before the Society for the 
Study and Cure of Inebriety, and published for the Society. 
Why Mr. Rozertson should suggest the idea of defending 
the action of some escaped lunatics only himself knows— 
if even he- knows. Mr. Ropertson further informed his 
friends that “ drunkenness is itself perhaps a mere symptom 
“which cannot be understood apart from the endemic dis- 
“orders of man and of society. It is true,” he added, 
“that the treatment leads to episodes.” “In heaven's 
“name,” if we may quote @ passionate adjuration from 
Tristram Shandy, what treatment? Everything should 
be done to avoid what leads to “episodes,” but Mr. 
Ropertson might as well have said “leads to epodes” as 
far as sense goes. Indeed, throughout, he might as well 
have elucidated the philosophic aspects of inebriety by re- 
marking that Humpty Dumpty leads to Abracadabra, which 
Mutt regarded as self-evident nonsense. 

Mr. Rosertson, after dallying with episodes, went with 
remarkable directness at the heart of his subject. “ What 
“ is the cause of drunkenness?” he asked, and waved away 
the empirical answer, “Drink.” No, gentlemen, not 
drink, but too much drink! “Man,” cried Mr. Ropertsoy, 
in a period which, at least, is well balanced, “‘ man is seen 
“ for an hour fearfully balancing himself between extremes, 
“ happy if for a moment his equipoise is perfect ; and the 
“ history of the race, its failures, and its sorrows, is written 
“ between too little and too much.” 

Positively, since a rather well-known discourse delivered 
after supper, by a friend of M. Gerraur's, in a novel by a 
French writer, we have never met with so exhilarating an 
orator as Mr. Rosertson. When Mr. Ropertsoy goes 
back to Apam and Eves, the Garden of Eden, Zhe Book 
of Beauty, and a Society for “The Study and Cure of 
“ Domestic Infelicity,” we half suspect him of “chaffing” 
his learned audience. But he instantly proceeds to de- 
nounce the cropheaded rascals of Westminster Hall, the 
Roundheads, and Puritans generally. This proves that 
his heart is in the right place. “ No need either to remind 
“ you of the Restoration,” he cried, carried away by a flood 
of apposite historical reminiscences, bearing, doubtless, on 
the philosophical aspects of Too Much. Apparently Mr. 
RoBertTson fears that the People, when it comes to its own 
(or rather to other people’s), will be far from sober, for “ who 
“ shall set measure or limits to the excesses of Dem ” 
Who, indeed? “They are working at the Mum and the 
“ Gin,” says the poet, describing the misdeeds of the People 
in some wild hour. Yes, revolutions are not made with 
Apollinaris Water, and it will be a noble if appalling sight 
when the emancipated People rushes wildly on the cellars of 
the Aristocracy. 

Mr. Rosertsoy, however, did not linger over this pro- 

“ From such high considerations and startling fears 
“the transition to the details of discussions, to Sunday 


“ Closing Bills, Dalrymple Homes, and the mild methods 
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“ of Science may appear somewhat abrupt.” It not only 
may, but does, appear a little headlong. But the transition 
to the scarcely defensible little games of escaped lunatics 
appears more headlong still, yet Mr. Ronertson takes it 
easily in his stride. He then proposed the Revision of the 
Lunatic Laws, “ and there,” he cried with perfect candour, 
“is our opportunity.” Mr. Ropertson then began to dis- 
course on Messrs. Gatti, Music Halls, Destiny, Divine 
Anger, The St. James's Gazette, Nemesis, Hellas, the Sphinx, 
Chaos, Mitton, and other allied topics. When all was over, 
Mr. Jasez Hoce “ of Local Option” ; Surgeon- 
Major Poote “would have liked to hear more scientific 
“ evidence asto post-mortem appearances” ; Dr. ROBERTSON 
said that “ bad cooking was a common cause of inebriety,” 
and the President thanked Mr. Ropertson for his “elegant 
“and charming paper.” We thank him, too, and so, we 
hope, will our readers. 


THE ABUSE OF ANNIVERSARIES. 


Ww. had something to say last week about the nuisance 
of Guy Fawkes Day. The least that can be ex 

of such futile observances is that they should be ephemeral. 
But the orgies considered appropriate to the 5th of November 
were continued this year over the two following days with 
a inacity which was worthy of some higher organism 
than the London loafer, but which even he can devote to the 
infliction of annoyance and the pursuit of gain. It is found 
much easier to begin these cockney carnivals than to leave 
them off. The taste for mischief grows by what it feeds 
on, and the more the disturbers of the public are allowed 
to play their pranks with impunity the more varied and 
offensive will their gambols be. Guy Fawkes Day is a 
sadly fallen and degraded anniversary. It means nothing 
but beer and cheek to those who celebrate it. A Radical 
candidate was lately asked whether he would introduce a 
Bill for putting down “the nocturnal performances of 
“ street organs,” and of course proudly replied that, if 
elected to Parliament, he should have something else to do. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that hurdy-gurdies cause more 
anguish than the House of Lords. The Church of England 
would perhaps be even more deeply rooted in the affections 
of the people if church bells were not set ringing in honour 
of quite so many events. It is not the great landmarks of 
history that are kept by noisy fools, to the injury of those 
who have minds and nerves. One can walk through the 
streets of London in perfect safety on the 18th of June, 
spite of the victory which realized Pirr’s prophecy that 
England would save Europe by her example. But when 
we come to the gth of November, and a real live Lord 
Mayor, then wise and independent persons keep within 
doors. 

Far be it from us to throw doubt upon the greatness of 
the Lord Mayor. There is, perhaps, a danger of our Lord 
Mayors becoming over-educated when one quotes Greek 
and another French. Still, no doubt, it is the merest envy 
which depreciates the glories of the Mansion House. We 
only venture humbly to suggest that there are those who 
have business to do even on the gth of November, that some 
of these belong to the gentler sex, and that their sufferings 
are not inconsiderable. The threatened stoppage of Holborn 
as well as Fleet Street did not occur this year, Colonel 
Fraser having, with great presence of mind, forwarded his 
remonstrance and the Corporation’s rejection of it to the 
Times. But for many hours the central parts of London 
were in ion of a mob armed with rattles, squirts, and 
other offensive instruments. Mr. Knox once succeeded 
in putting down the rattles. But Mr. Knox, alas! has 
retired into private life, and the rattles flourish in spite 
of his successor at Marlborough Street. Surely we are 
in some danger of overdoing our anniversaries. ‘“ Where's 
“Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the Strand?” It 
would be well, perhaps, if some annual ceremonies accom- 
panied them into the land where all things are forgotten. 
The sullen Lethe might roll doom on Plough Monday 
or May Day without anybody not a professional beggar 
being much the worse. The national tendency to “ make 
“ it all the same drink” is apt to prolong every form of 
observance beyond the bounds of reason or of prudence. 
“ We live in an age” of a good many things, especially 
jubilees, a survival from the law of Moses wholly unsuited 
to a Christian country. Life, said Sir Gzorcz Lewis, would 
be endurable but for its pleasures. London might be toler- 


| able without its street festivals. We want more places of 
public recreation, and less tomfoolery in public thorough- 

fares. If Guy Fawkes should lead society to this conclusion, 

he will not have secreted that barrel of gunpowder in vain. 


MORE ELECTION SPEECHES. 


| fy HARTINGTON does not aspire, as is well 
known, to brilliancy of political attack; but, unlike 
many others who are in that case, he does not greatly 
shine in defence. If effective at all in that line of action, 
it is because extremely unemotional disputants always pro- 
duce, as CHARLES Lams long since observed and complained 
of, an undue amount of moral impression upon the witnesses 
of any controversy in which they may be engaged. There 
is also a certain simplicity about Lord Hartineton which 
disarms criticism, and makes one feel, even when he has 
completely failed to answer an opponent’s indictment, that 
it would be harsh to press the accusation. When, for in- 
stance, in reply to Lord Ranpotrn charge 
against him of having first opposed and afterwards accepted 
every measure of the Liberal y, Lord Hartineron, 
having already made one self-defensive speech and ex- 
pressed a doubt whether it was necessary to say any 
more, comes forward on a second occasion to state that 
he never opposed the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
nor the abolition of Church Rates, nor the Education 
Acts, nor the extinction of the purchase system in the 
army, nor the repeal of the Paper-duties—when that is the 
matured reply of the incriminated statesman, what is to be 
said? Criticism feels almost abashed at having to make so 
obvious a remark as that the word “every” in Lord 
CHuRCHILL’s charge is rhetorical—that he did 
not mean, for example, to accuse Lord Hartineton of 
having offered a bigoted resistance to the Corrupt Practices 
Act—and that an accusation of general “ squeezability ” is 
scarcely answered by the defendant’s pointing out that there 
were certain questions on which he did not require to be 
squeezed at all. So, too, with his vindication of himself 
against his assailant’s other and not too becomingly ex- 
pressed charge of having made a statement on the subject 
of the imaginary alliance between the Tories and the 
Parnellites, which was not only false, but false to his own 
knowledge. The measure and self-restraint which marked 
Lord Hartineton’s reply to this imputation is worthy of 
all praise, but its substance is less satisfactory. The 
appeal to the division-lists in which the names of Con- 
servatives and Parnelliles have been several times found in 
company, Lord HarrincTon must surely see to be singularly 
inconclusive. Horne Tooke’s familiar apologue of the 
fellow-travellers in the has certain obvious de- 
merits when applied to a certain class of political questions, 
but it fits the particular case with absolute exactitude. The 
Parnellites and the Conservative party have journeyed 
together to a certain point which both were, for excellent 
reasons, from their several points of views very desirous of 
reaching, that point being represented by the defeat and 
expulsion of the most mischievous of modern Administra- 
tions. That point reached, the Conservatives have quitted 
the coach. Their former fellow-passengers may desire and 
intend, if possible, to travel further, and the place to which 
they are bound may be one to which no well-conducted Eng- 
lish politician would consent to accompany them. But that 
is, in fact, the reason why the Conservatives have got out; 
and their former journey together neither reflects any dis- 
credit on their past behaviour nor suggests any apprehen- 
sion for the future. Lord Hartineton’s charge has indeed 
now practically reduced itself to this, that there is a more 
or less strong probability that the two parties will resume 
their companionship along the road. That, of course, is an 
opinion which Lord Hartineron is quite at liberty to 
entertain ; but it must be based exclusively upon specula- 
tions which have no warrant in past experience. Whether 
a man will or will not go to York on business may be a 
question arguable on many considerations; the one con- 
sideration which is wholly irrelevant to it is, that he has 
come from London to Barnet, on totally different business, 
in the company of a man who is going to York. 


On one thing, however, Lord Hartineton deserves sincere 
commiseration, and that is that Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
should have undertaken his defence. The appearance of this 
distinguished advocate no doubt argues great impartiality of 
mind, orofsomeother partofhuman nature. Having defended 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN against the cruel attacks of those who do 
not know him as well as his late colleague does, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt now takes Lord to task 
for the violence of his onslaught upon Lord Hartincton. 
That was exactly what was wanted to turn the balance of 
sympathy on what Lord Harrincron’s champion must re- 
, of course, as the wrong direction. Any one who may 
have been displeased by the somewhat undue vivacity of 
Lord Ranpotra Cuurcutt’s attack will feel his scruples 
rapidly disappear under the treatment unwittingly applied 
to them by the late Home Secretary. When a certain 
spiritual potentate is found reproving sin, it is impossible to 
avoid feeling some sympathy with the sinner. Sir WitL1am 
Harcourt shaking his head over strong language and com- 
plaining of the roughness of an opponent’s sarcasm is too 
much for human composure. It is as though Mr. Harry 
Payne were to protest against the too. rough humour of 
pantomime, to object to the use of such missiles as “ pro- 
“ perty” legs of mutton and strings of sausages, and to 
denounce the too indiscriminate employment of the red-hot 
. At the risk, in fact, of subjecting ourselves to Sir 
1LL14M Harcourt’s reproof, we cannot avoid remarking 
that he presents, and almost ever since he took office has pre- 
sented, an unmistakable resemblance to a convert from among 
that worthy and estimable class of public entertainers among 
whom we have just mentioned a notable name. We note 
in him all the features of exaggeration which such conver- 
sions always display. There is a Puritanism of propriety 
about him which is invariably to be observed among the 
converts of the class referred to, who always appear to think 
that the fact that they have ceased to divert the world with 
their antics invests them with some special claim to bore 
it with their lectures. Another peculiarity which Sir 
WituiaM Harcourt shares with them is that he occasionally 
amuses when he endeavours, and indeed by endeavouring, 
to be serious. Thus is it with him, for instance, when, 
in a subsequent speech to that on which we have been com- 
menting, he supported the free-education project on the 
ground that, “ as the fees are now remitted in the case of 
“ poor people, there is in principle nothing to say against 
“the proposal.” In other words, because the fees are 
remitted in the case of those who cannot pay, there is in 
principle nothing to say against the proposal to remit them 
in the case of those who can. We should have imagined 
that whatever principle there may be in the matter is the 
principle of paying people’s fees only when they cannot pay 
them for themselves—a principle which, so far from having 
nothing to say against Mr. CuamBervatn’s proposal, has so 
much to say against it as to leave nothing to be said in its 
favour. 

Of the remaining crowd of political speeches with which 
the week has been—shall we say enlivened !—-there are but 
few besides those noticed elsewhere which claim special 
attention. Perhaps we should except the noble sentiment 
of Sir Cuartes Ditke at Kensal Green, who would take 
away all the property of the City Companies except special 
trusts, not “ tocast into the sea of metropolitan rates, but to 
“ utilize for making the life of the masses brighter and 
“more beautiful than it has been”—a purpose to which 
most other property besides that of the City Companies 
might of course be applied, and of which a good deal— 
though not, we imagine, in any undue proportion by the 
Radical party—is applied already. Mr. Mortey’s last 
speech at Newcastle is also notable as containing a fresh 
repetition of that palinode which Mr, Cnamper.ain and 
“those about him” have been singing with such signi- 
ficant persistence for many days past. As a member of the 
Liberation Society, Mr. Mortry declares with the utmost 
earnestness that “he will not be a party to effecting 
“ Disestablishment or Disendowment in the next Parlia- 
“* ment,” which, however, we suppose would not con- 
scientiously preclude him from voting in favour of an 
abstract Resolution to be used as a ground for raising the 
Disestablishment cry at the general election after this. The 
fact that the Liberationists are now considerately informing 
the Church of England that they will devour her in two 
bites instead of one is not nearly so reassuring to Church- 
men as seems to be expected. On the principle of obsta 
principiis, it is never advisable to allow the first bite to 


or at least it does not so appear to us—to urge that timely 
measures should be taken to draw the teeth of the intending 


biter. 


| buildings reared expressly for 
being, like those in Rome, adaptations of Pagan temples. 


RAVENNA. 


4 bie recently published announcement that a museum of 
Byzantine antiquities is about to be established at Ravenna 
will be hailed with satisfaction by all lovers of the antique and 
the curious. Ravenna is unique in Italy ; indeed we might almost 
say in the world. For when the pulling down of churches was 
going on in every other corner of the Empire here they were 
a-building. Hence it comes that Ravenna is full of architectural 
monuments of a period no traces of which are to be found else- 
where, And, owing to the strange freaks of fate or history, 
these monuments have remained intact and escaped the ruin 
wrought elsewhere on buildings of both an earlier and a later 
date by the effacing tingers of time or tyrant. Even at the hands 
of the tourist Ravenna has not met with its fair meed of 
nition. Explorers of “ villes mortes” and “ foréts vierges,” as our 
neighbours across the Channel call us, yet even the roving English- 
man stays his foot before this the most interesting of buried 
cities, Buried we may with justice call it; for it been as 
completely buried by the oblivion of centuries as other towns 
by the ashes of volcanoes, Hence it comes that Dante's line, 
* Ravenna sta com’ é stata molt’ anni,” is as applicable to-day as 
it was when he first penned it nearly six hundred years ago. Yet 
the pilgrimage to Ravenna is neither long nor difficult, now that 
the railway-whistle has invaded with its shrill alarm this region 
sacred to the memories of effeminate Emperors and vigorous Goths. 
It is but fifty miles distant from Bologna. And Bologna is now, 
thanks to the mail-train which brings travellers en route for 
the East day and night through its gates, one of the most lively, 
flourishing, and progressing towns in Italy. Never before, indeed, 
has it so well deserved its sobriquet of “ Bologna la Grassa.” 
Following the route of the Roman Via Aimilia, the line crosses a 
fruitful plain, beyond which in fitful glimpses appears the beautiful 
outline of the Apennines, The = j town of any interest to be 
on the way is Imola, linked as it is with the names of 
Sulla, who gave it its Roman designation of Forum Cornelii, and the 
painter Innocenza, who takes the name by which he is known in 
the art-world from it. At Castel-Bolognese, the fortifications of 
which, reared to atone for the murder of an ambassador, have now 
disappeared, the branch, or rather twig line, leads off, and turns to 
the north-east between the Sesio and Santerno, towards Ravenna. 
Here the tourist must make up his mind to leave nineteenth-cen- 
tury comforts behind him. The inns only recognize the rudest 
wants of the traveller. They have as poor an opinion of the use 
of water as the traditional Highlander. If it be asked for hot 
with a view to ablutions, it is presented in a kettle hot from the 
fire that burns the fingers of the unwary. If the traveller un- 
thinkingly calls for a bottle of Apollinaris, the assistants stare at 
one another, and look shocked or laugh, as though he were 
making a profane and preposterous demand for the relics of the 
saint. For the name which elsewhere is linked with the spark- 
ling waters springing by the Rhine is here connected only with 
the first founder of that Christianity which brought the city into 
fame. The saint, first bishop, or Archbishop of Ravenna, whose 
name is saved from oblivion by the two great basilicas which still 
bear it, came, so the legend says, from Antioch to Rome in the 
wake of St. Peter. The apostle sent him tu Ravenna. There he 
did many miracles, and was driven out of the city. After three 
years’ missionary work in Dalmatia, Pannonia, Thrace, and Corinth, 
he returned to do more miracles. As one of these was the de- 
struction of a statue and temple of Apollo by his prayers, one is 
not surprised to find that he suffered martyrdom under Vespasian. 
Well may St. Apollinaris be reverenced in Kavenna, for it was 
the Christianity which he taught which made it rise to dis- 
tinction as the capital of the Christian Empire and the cradle of 
Christian art. For it may be asserted with confidence that but 
for the mosaics of Ravenna we should never have had the 
Madonnas of Raphael. For the art of Ravenna is neither stiff nor 
conventional, No one who looks attentively at the processions 
of prophets, saints, apostles, emblazoned on the dome of the 
baptistery or the walls of St. Apollinaris can fail to recognize in 
them a faithful attempt to represent these fathers of the Church 
exactly as they appeared in life. We see in them the same 
test against the conventional mythological art of pagan times 
which the Madonna of Cimabue is against the Byzantine art of 
his own day—that later period when it had stiffened into the 
rigour of conventional form; while in the basilicas we have the 
type of the earliest distinctively Christian architecture, the first 
e worship of Christ, instead of 


Ravenna is one of the oldest of Italian towns, That it so long 
remained in obscurity is owing to its situation, standing as it does 


in a swamp— 
Su la marina dove ’1 Po discende, 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui. 
It first rose to notice in Augustus’s time, when he turned it into a 
naval station by making the port of Classis, where 240 triremes 
could ride at anchor. The town, as described by Strabo, was 


take place if you can help it; and it is not “alarmism”— _ built on piles, like another Venice, and intersected by canals, At 


times it was flooded by the sea at high tides. It was then 
considered so healthy that a school for the rearing of wrestlers 
was established in it. A second port of Cwesarea sprang up 
a little to the north of Classis, and a strong wall was built 
round the three towns. It was to this fortitication and 
the surrounding swamps that Navenna owed it subsequent 
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distinction. These defences, natural and artificial, made it im- 
pregnable. It was on this account that the weak boy who bore 
the shadowy title of Emperor was put for safety within its 
walls while his empire was slipping from his grasp. And no 
wonder, since he was more concerned about the fate of a chicken 
than the fate of his capital. In strange contrast to her imbecile 
brother, the strong-minded Galla Placidia stands out in strong 
relief. Odoaker, the first king of Italy, reigned here three years, 
holding it against Theodoric. Theodoric and his Goths went 
on with the work of building and beautifying begun by Galla 
Placidia. A fragment of his palace still remains, and the churches 
which he began or allowed to be built. A few years later and 
Belisarius, as conqueror, entered the till then unconquered town, 
and proclaimed Justinian as its master. Ravenna is the Pompeii 
of Gothic and Byzantine time. It became, from the sixth 
to the eighth century, the capital of the Exarchs, the jewel of 
the Byzantine Emperors in Italy, while Rome sank into a pro- 
incial town till the Lombards came in under Luitprand. But 
they respected its beauties. Pepin, with his Franks, in turn 
wrested it from them and gave it to the Pope. But the Arch- 
bishops made themselves lords of Romagna, and wished to take 
the place of the Exarchs, They had lands in Sicily and the East, 
and looked to the German Emperors to support their claims. 
They took the part of Henry IV. in his strife with Gregory VII. 
Gilbert of Ravenna was chosen as anti-Pope, and many of the 
Archbishops were Germans. Gerbert, Sylvester II., SS. Romuald, 
and Peter Damiano, gave to the See the odour of sanctity, and 
Otho III. lived in Romuald’s cell in 1000, when he came to do 
penance at the shrine of Apollinaris. With the accession of the 
apsburgs Ravenna lost its free position and came under the lord- 
ship of the Polenta family. It was this change which brought 
within its gates the wandering and exiled Dante, who had learnt 
by sad experience how bitter was an exile’s lot. He found a 
haven of repose at last within the palace of Guido da Polenta. 
Here he finished his Divine Comedy. Thus Ravenna had the 
honour of being the cradle of Christian literature as well as art, 
for tradition tells that the great poet was here the centre of a 
little band of students in that new school of poetry in the “ lingua 
volgare ” which he was the first to found. Are, too, he ended 
his restless, unhappy life, and Ravenna has proved herself a jealous 
guardian of his ashes, having refused to surrender them either to 
the commands of an angry Pope eager to wreak vengeance on the 
heretic whose scathing words had branded the Papacy or to the 
entreaties of Flerence, eager to atone for past neglect by doing 
tardy honour to the greatest of her sons. ‘Lhus it comes to pass 
that the tomb of Dante forms the third of that triad of illustrious 
‘tombs which Ravenna has to show. Strangely unlike they are in 
character, and by a strange irony of fate the strongest, the mau- 
soleum of Theodoric, has been rifled by the ruthless hand of 
the destroyer. The stronghold which the great Goth prepared 
—im oy omy before the days of — one would say— 
is still there. The great block of Istrian rock still roofs it in; 
but, after all, it is only an empty shell; the kernel is wanting, 
for the ashes of the founder are scattered to the winds. The 
resting-place of Galla Placidia has been more fortunate. The 
— of being the “only man of her family” would have fitted 
ras nicely as it did the Princess of whom it was spoken. Her 
sarcoph still stands undisturbed as it stood when her lifeless 
body was brought from Rome to be placed within it, in com- 
pany with those of her shadowy brother and husband. The dome 
and the walls of this most beautiful of all memorial chapels 
are bright with a blaze of colour as fresh as the day the finish- 
ing touch was put to it. So undimmed are the mosaics that 
it is hard to realize that they are well-nigh fourteen centuries 
old. In the tilling in between the figures we recognize the 
original of the patterns that have now become so familiar for 
decorative purposes that we seldom stop to inquire where they 
came from. Quite different in character again is Dante’s tomb. A 
monument something like 2 miniature temple standing in 
the chief piazza shelters the urn in which have been placed the 
bones of the poet, originally buried in a church hard by. Iron 
railings = it from the too ardent devotion of his worship- 
pers, whose votive offerings—wreaths of immortelles, or beads, 
or ironwork tied with long sash ribbons bearing foolish and 
fulsome inscriptions—bear witness to the fact that at last his 
fame is enshrined in the heart of the Italian people. One of 
the greatest charms of Ravenna is the wonderful way in which 
past and present are linked together. The churches are used 
tor Christian worship now just as they have been from their 
foundation. Enter the baptistery, and you find the procession of 
saints round the dome looking down on a christening now going 
on, just as they have done for centuries. And as you return to 
the hotel, lost in visions in which forms of the fourth century 
play the leading part, your thoughts are pulled up with a jerk by 
the guide pointing out the house in which Byron lived but the 
other day. It is no part of our plan to describe the glories of 
the churches, There is no space to do them justice within the 
limits of a short article. q 


THE HOISTING OF THE UMBRELLA. 


“* DY Jove!’ said the Baronet, drawing a deep breath, and 
following it up with a deeper draught of his own peculiar 
mixture, composed of champagne rosé, blue ruin, and green 
‘By Jove! But it was time.’” This thrilling phrase 


from a work of genius seems to express exactly the attitude of 
the great Liberal party when Mr. Gladstone had finished his speech 


on Wednesday at the Free Church Assembly Hall. And it may 
be freely admitted, from the point of view of. the impartial poli- 
tician, that it was. When it comes to ex-Cabinet Ministers 
charging distinguished members of their own party with fraudu- 
lent practices; to Dukes of Westminster saying that of course it. 
would not be decent for them to support a Conservative candidate, 
but that they are strongly opposed to the Liberal candidate for 
their districts; and to a person who the other day was keeper of 
Her Majesty’s and (more alarming and onerous task) Mr. 
Gladstone’s conscience recommending voters to insist, without 
distinction of party, on exactly the opposite pledge to that which 
the vast majority of Liberal candidates have taken—why then, as 
the Baronet has it, it is time. It will be observed, however 
that the ejaculation “It was time,” frequent in novels and 
occasionally heard in real life, does not by any means imply that. 
the threatened danger has been finally averted, but only that 
assistance appears to be at hand, In the above-quoted instance 
it will be remembered that at the moment of the Baronet’s 
pg sy the heroine has by no means finally escaped from 

doom to which the villain has exposed her (that of being 
devoured, bound and helpless in a cage which her friends can- 
not open, by myriads of famished white mice). On the contrary, 
the Baronet’s faithful valet (compounder of the above mixture) has 
only made a temporary diversion by discovering an opportune 
hoard of bread and milk and flinging it to the infuriated animals, 
It therefore by no means follows that the respite allowed by Mr. 
Gladstone's Midlothian speeches will end quite satisfactorily. 
But it was certainly time for it, or for something like it. 

We have, fortunately, here not to undertake the arduous task 
of dealing with Mr, Gladstone's arguments, but only to chronicle 
some of the humours of his visit and his speeches. The calculated 
impromptus, the “ few words” delivered in such a conversational 
fashion to one hearer and half a dozen reporters, the flowers, 
the cheers, and all the rest of it need not be much noticed. Mr. 
Gladstone is not the only person who, as Charles Lamb figuratively 

uts it, runs the risk of being unhappy at Hastings this year because: 

e was happy at Margate five years ago, and endeavours to play 
over again an old game. His new keynote was struck early, the note 
of “ teaching and preaching the unity of the party,” and a great 
deal of teaching pot preaching that unity seems to need. The teach- 
ing, the preaching, which were begun at Chester, were diversitied. 
by such incidents as that of the working-men of vale * leapi 
upon each other's shoulders” (quite in the manner of the arbo 
ancestor) ; then the train sped its way (that is the right phrase, 
is it not?) along, and the unity of the Liberal party had a little 
more coaguline applied to its rather numerous doubtful points at. 
each stopping place. The intelligent and agile Wigan working-men 
were informed that “an impossible condition had been attached ” 
by the Tories to the passing of the Franchise Bill; but they 
were not informed that Mr. Gladstone granted it. Then Mr.. 
Gladstone told a devilish interesting story, showing how he was once- 
nearly member for Wigan, and went on. Preston was lectured for 
its wicked adherence to Fair-trade, which “had been argued for 
a quarter of a century” (Mr. Gladstone forgot to mention on 
which side he himself was for the first few years of the argument), 
and “ a gentleman from Blackpool had his leg broken,” which shows 
that Gladstone-worship, like the worship of other false prophets 
and gods, has its dangers. There was hand-shaking at Tebay 
and flower-exchanging at Penrith, and then they came to merry 
Carlisle. We do not know whether the merry Carlisle address. 
has been published or not, but there seems to have been something 
in it which made a fresh and abundant application of coaguline 
necessary. ‘: Do not let it be onepeen’ by the Liberals of Carlisle 
that we Englishmen are ashamed of our past history.” Now this 
is really very handsome of Mr. Gladstone. He deprecates the 
idea, which the Carlisle Liberals seem to have been in some 
danger of entertaining, that we ought to be ashamed of 
and our great Harries and arméd Edwards, and Shakspeare 
Bacon and Newton, and the men who thrice broke at intervals of 
two centuries the tyranny under which Europe laboured, and the 
legislators from Runnymede onwards, and all the Englishmen 
who made England when Mr. Gladstone’s soul (sic melius sita) 
was a disembodied possibility in limbo. After which hand- 
someness Mr, Gladstone bestowed some more on the police con- 
cerned in the matter of the robbery of Lady Hermione Graham's. 
jewels—praise very well deserved indeed, though perhaps given 
with a certain indefinable suggestion that, if Lord Salisbury 
had not been Premier, there would have been no robbery, 
and that if Mr. Gladstone had not been going to be Premier 
very shortly, the police would not have been brave. That is the 
kind of impression which Mr. Gladstone (and a very great and 
valuable talent it is) has a knack of giving. It is noted of, we 
think, Mr. Pecksniff by his biographer that he had it too, or some- 
thing very like it. 

The reception at Edinburgh was a little novel; for all ogre of 
impromptu was abandoned, and a regular meeting, with com- 
mittees and all complete, was held. The Committee lifted up 
their voices, and praised; and then Mr. Gladstone thanked them 
for fifty minutes by Edinburgh clock. The fifty minutes were 
chiefly occupied in the application of coaguline, with intervals of 
butter. If some irreverent Transatlantic person takes to abstract- 
ing this speech of Mr. Gladstone's in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, 
we are afraid that it would form one of the best sets-off to certain 
passages of Martin Chuzzlewit that the most indignant country- 
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man of Mr. Elijah Pogram and the other ill-used characters of 

weare. “ We are the representatives of the Liberals of o 
days,” we are. I guess “our policy for the last fifty years has 
received the approbation of the people of this country.” “Ido 
not use the language of vain boasting, but it is notorious that the 
work of beneficial legislation has been in the hands of the 
iberal party.” Yes, sir. In short, we air a great party, and 
‘we must be cracked up; and cracked up they were, with a ven- 
ce, in the Albert Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland, on Monday 


We have ncthing to do here with the more serious of Mr. 
Giladstone’s address. Everybody must agree with him that it is 
very wrong of Tory candidates to say anything about him which 
is not true. It is not only very wrong, but it is singularly foolish 
and un . Why any one should go out of his way to say 
untrue things against Mr. ee when —_ is such an em- 
barrassing plenty of true things to say against him is quite incon- 
ceivable. What is the use of saying that Mr. Gladstone owns 
land in Russia (even if it mattered one jot) when we have Mr. 
Spencer Lyttelton’s, Mr. Gladstone’s own private secretary's, ex- 

ress statement that the Prime Minister of England troubled 
himself so little about his business that on the roth of a given month 
he had not even heard a rumour of all-important events whereof the 
Government had been more or less distinctly warned days before 
and with the latest news of which London had been ringing for 
hours? Why accuse him of cutting down trees on Sunday when 
in this very we have his own elaborate statement that the 
destruction of the Church of England—of what, if his known 
Opinions are worth anything, he regards as the purest and most 
perfect branch of Christianity—is a matter of convenience, of 
political calculation, of the “long vistas” of a single Parliament 
which perhaps may last a single Session ? It is surely gratuitous, 
as well as very improper, to tell stories about Mr. Gladstone, who 
says that, if he ap to undervalue the sacredness and solemnity 
-of religious convictions, it is only because he is not twenty years 
——_ and because he is now labouring for the unity of the 

iberal party. To what conceivable purpose draw baseless 
caricatures of a man who draws his own portrait in such colours 
.as these ? 

Such are some of the lighter incidents of the hoisting of the 
umbrella, It will have been observed that the use to which the 
umbrella has been hitherto put is rather singular. Its great 
owner sits beneath it patching and cobbling the rents in the 
Liberal party as best he may, and (so say the wicked) making 
fresh ones as fast as he draws every sti The peculiarity of 
his religious sentiments—for, contrary to the usual rule Mr. 
Gladstone seems to hold that a man should get less pious as he 
gets older, that while it may be all very well to busy your- 
self about religious convictions at fifty-seven, at seventy-seven 
it is a man’s duty to look only to the good of the great Liberal 
Le be accounted for by his occupation. Cobblers, it 

known, or at least asserted by an injurious tradition, are, 

as a rule, worse than Free-thinking in their principles. But 
somehow or other this use of the umbrella does not seem to be 
quite what the hospitable owner of Dalmeny anticipated. An 
ambrella, no doubt, is wanted both for Mr. Gladstone and his 
party to shield them from the pitiless storm of such gibes as Lord 
isbury’s about the dim and distant courses as exemplified in 
1865-8, though, by the way, the Gladstonian umbrella itself seems 
ito be by no means shower-proof to such showers. And it may be 
ey ae a great party should have its solutions of continuity 
cobbled by a great cobbler. But the attitude and occupation are 
not exactly dignified, and can scarcely, though here we speak with 
all due diffidence, be ae to Mr. Gladstone’s followers and 
admirers. A policy of botch and a policy of blink—a stitch in 
time which may at any rate hold over the elections, and a refusal 
to look at something that is down a long vista of perhaps twelve 
whole months—is this extremely enticing? That is a question 
which will have, of course, to be answ: seriously in a very few 
days. Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone is left posing not as the vindicator 
of the liberties of nations, as he did nine and eight and six years 
; not as a great Minister coming in to do all manner of great 

ings, as he did five years ago, but as a leader vainly struggling 
to get wrangling followers into an agreement, and frantically 
beseeching them whatever they do not tolook ahead. There must 
surely have been some who saw “ Mene, Mene,” written on the 


walls of that Free Kirk meeting-place 
THE MUZZLE. 
UCH wners as resent the least interference with the 


liberty of their pets, and such sentimentalists as hate and 
dread science, and dread her all the more for the gifts she brings 
them, have alike found a plausible if rather a broken-reed 
advocate in a certain popular and extravagant novelist, whose 
letter on rabies recently occupied a promineut place in the 
Times. “ Quida’s” view of the causation of rabies and hydro- 
phobia—a question which we thought had been settled once for 
all by Hertwig fifty years ago—is the view of a romance-writer 
‘who lives in a oat of her own, and is accustomed to find its 
personages and events obsequious to her wishes. It is the view 
of one who requires that phenomena shall be the slaves of her 
preconceptions, or, if not, so much the worse for the phenomena. 


* Ouida” thinks that an “ ounce of fact,” made up of four cases 
observed: by herself in which the bite of dogs said to be rabid 
proved harmless to their victims, is enough to jerk the beam 
against “a ton of theory”—that is, of beliefs grounded on 
thousands of careful observations and experiments by trained in- 
vestigators, We do not question her facts. Every one knows that 
some dogs are proof against rabies, and that the bite of a rabid animal 
does not by any means invariably communicate the disease. Of all 
the persons bitten by mad dogs, not more than fifty per cent. die 
of hydrophobia, and scarcely more than twenty-five per cent. 
of those bitten through clothing. We must have before us not 
four but four hundred genuine cases of immunity before science 
can consent to revise her well-founded views as to the causation of 
rabies and hydrophobia. “Ouida” opines that “ more than half 
the human cases called by obscure doctors bydrophobia are cases 
of hysteria-epilepsy, brought on by an excited imagination”; and 
she goes on to tell us that fear isa malady much worse and more 
contagious than rabies or cholera. She will be surprised perhaps 
to learn that about one-fourth of the cases of hydrophobia occur 
in young children under the age of five, who can have no intelligent 
idea, and therefore no fear, of their peril; while a further number 
occur in persons who have not yet reached the age liable to the 
affection which she profoundly diagnoses as hysteria-epilepsy. 
That there is such a disease as spurious hydrophobia or lyssophobia 
which now and then ends fatally is probably true. But that a 
functional disease should differ so far from its congeners, whose 
one distinguishing characteristic is their freedom from fatality, as 
to prove as dangerous to life as “Ouida” implies, is on the face 
of it absurd. The recorded recoveries from what was supposed 
on good grounds to be hydrophobia can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. They would have been twenty times as 
numerous if half the seconded cases of hydrophobia had been as 
spurious as “ Ouida ” asserts, 

The problem as to the influence of fear in predisposing to 
disease, which “ Ouida” settles so cavalierly, is a large one, and 
not to be solved offhand. Certainly, as shown in the recent out- 
breaks of cholera in Spain and Sicily, fear adds greatly to the 
difficulty of coping with a widespread epidemic. But the pos- 
sible predisposing effect of a fear of cholera when cholera is rife 
is very different from the possible predisposing effect of a fear of 
hydrophobia when rabies is rife. Hydrephobta, spurious or true, 
only threatens the very small proportion of the population who 
may happen to have been bitten, and the fear of it, therefore, can 
have no influence on the unbitten majority, except to impose 
greater watchfulness upon them. Cholera, on the other hand, 
where it prevails threatens the whole population, its entry into 
the system is insidious and unfelt, and it is quite possible that the 
depressing influence of panic may render the body more prone to 
infection. Again, in the case of rabies, successful prevention de- 
pends very largely on private effort and precaution, and it is there- 
fore far more important that the public should have a sound 
knowledge of the causes and dangers of the disease than that they 
should be versed in all the rival theories of cholera, for the pre- 
vention of which we must rely mainly on the instructed efforts of 
authorities and experts. If this sound knowledge can be dissemi- 
nated without promoting fear, well and good. But in our view it 
is better to have the true knowledge with the fear than the false 
knowledge coupled with the foolhardiness that “Ouida” in- 
culcates. 

Our novelist’s views as to the causation of rabies are as original 
as her ideas of the nature of hydrophobia. Rabies is a punish- 
ment on us, we are warned, for encouraging physiologists, for 
chaining and muzzling our dogs, for neglecting their natural 
instincts and appetites and refusing to indulge their natural 
vivacity and sociability. It is a disease bred of boredom and 
confinement, and the remedy is to allow our dogs to run as free 
and unrestricted in their intercourse as in Constantinople. 
There is no ground whatever for such a belief, pleasing as it 
may be to those who are selfishly determined to resist the use of 
the muzzle. Rabies, it is true, was once thought to be unknown 
in Eastern cities, where the dogs are licensed scavengers; but 
such is now proved not to be the case. Ifa natural life gives pro- 
tection against rabies, why are wolves and foxes and jackals no 
safer than pugs when bitten bya rabid animal? And why has 
rabies proved so terribly fatal to packs of hounds, whose life is 
certainly the nearest approach amongst domesticated animals to 
life au naturel? Again, why are Australia and New Zealand so 
entirely, and Scotland and Ireland so comparatively, free from the 
disease, if it is a disease of house and pet dogs? Sir Robert 
Christison states in his autobiography that only two cases of 
hydrophobia had occurred in Edinburgh to his knowledge during 
a professional life extending over fifty years, and that the best 
veterinary authority in that city knew so little of rabies that he 
had all along mistaken another disease for it. Yet there is no 
reason to sup that Edinburgh dogs are more indulged in their 
natural appetites than the dogs of London or Paris. Nor, we may 
remind “ Ouida,” is Edinburgh altogether uncelebrated as a centre 
of physiological research, 

ye have taken the trouble to expose at some length the plea- 
sant fallacies of “‘ Ouida’s” ments, because we believe them to 
be as dangerous as they are fi They will be seized upon with 
delight by many a dog-fancier who hates the muzzle, and who is 
ready to Laliove the first person that provides him witha plausible 
reason for his hate. In the presence of an epidemic of rabies, the 
scientific doctrines as to its causation tell us that universal 
muzzling is the only efficient means yet available for dealing with 
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the danger. It is useless to fight against this conclusion if the 
premisses on which it is founded be true. “ Ouida” sees this, and 
tries to undermine the premisses, with what success we think we 
have shown. The authorities in London, too, while, no doubt, 
accepting the premisses, hesitate before the conclusion. They are 
energetic in seizing stray dogs and in distributing advice. But 
such palliatives are entirely inadequate to meet the present 
emergency. They do nothing to prevent the house-dog, bitten 
perhape weeks ago and liable at any moment to become dangerous, 

m propagating his disease. By universal muzzling of all town 
dogs we could put an end forthwith to any further extension of 
rabies, while the dogs who already have it in their system would 
be rendered thereby as harmless as the lions at the Zoo. It is 
difficult to understand the reluctance of the authorities to en- 
force this simple measure. Sooner or later they will be driven 
to it. The present prevalence of rabies is not, like the fog or east 
wind, a phenomenon which may be trusted to pass away of 
itself, demanding only patience and expectant treatment. For 


‘the last ae ae rabies has been steadily increasing in fre- 


quency in England, and we have no warrant for hoping that it 
will leave us until we take measures to expel it. 
has reached a maximum, and it is a serious question whether the 
time has not come for a determined and combined effort against 
it. An association is now being formed, under influential sup- 
port, for the purpose of -agrany * with the subject, and it is to be 
oped that it may be able to bring such pres-ure to bear on the 
authorities as, with the aid of other influences, will constrain 
them to give up their present polity of expectancy. Other nations, 
less favourably situated than we are, have been forced to decree 
universal muzzling, which, when conscientiously carried out, has 
invariably s in arresting the disease fora time. In our 
case, however, it should be possible to stamp out rabies, not only 
for a term of years, but for all time, if we will only loyally sub- 
mit to the use of the muzzle for a twelvemonth or so, and at the 
same time introduce the restrictions on the importation of dogs 
which are in force in the Australian colonies, If dog-owners 
could but realize the value of the stake to be played for, and the 
certainty of winniug it by a combined effort, we believe there is 
hardly one of them who would not call for the muzzle as persis- 
tently as we do, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—RICHTER CONCERTS. 


TERNDALE BENNETT'S overture, Zhe Woodnymph, the first 
number of last Saturday's concert, is now forty-tive years old, 
yet remains one of the most successful attempts at pure symphonic 
music by an a. Its introductory Andante is conceived 
in a broadly melodious vein ; the brass is used with judgment and 
reserve ; in fact, all the instrumental effects, from the first touch 
of the drum to the staccato notes of the horn just before the 
Allegro, are sober and refined. The quick movement swims in 
through a light and delicate passage of pleasing instrumentation, 
and a swaying even is soon established. Orchestrated in the 
same sober key, the is not without spirit, and contains some 
fine and forcible string passages, diversitied with phrases in a more 
decided Cantabile. 

A truly noble work followed—a Concerto for Violin and two 
Flutes, with Stringed Orchestra—the fourth of six ne, by 
John Sebastian Bach for the Duke of Brandenburg. The first 
movement, Allegro, is written with all the stilted grace of the 
epoch, with the consistent dignity of Bach, and with much of the 
m moan and spirit of Handel. It is at times dreamy as the 
music in the enchanted gardens of Armida; but the rhythm, even 
of this suave monotony, is majestic and inspiring, like the sound 
of a distant march. The grave colour and sober measure of the 
Andante are in broad contrast. The low strings predominate, and 
the ensemble is more gloomy and more solemn, but less dignified 
and bracing, than the general effect of either the preceding Allegro 
or the fugal Finale. This last commences with a glorious entry of 
the subject on the strings, and the movement is made infinitely 
varied, not only by the contrast of the subject on the flutes, 
but by the number of workable figures the melody itself affords. 
Thus, the active sawing of the violins on the rapid notes is full of 
agitation and promise; and soon a larger rhythm, due to the 
longer notes, flouts triumphantly above this labyrinth of sound. 
Oapable of producing by pure form such variety of effect, with 
oa limited means, no wonder that, as the p me says, Bach 
“had none of the modern purist feeling against a work being 
played by other instruments than those for which it was originally 
fheir very shapeliness would grace whatever 
orchestral dressing his musical ideas might receive. His art, 
built on the more solid rock of form, withstands changes which 
would threaten tae very existence of work built on the perishable 
sands of “colout.” Fortunately in art such changes are not in- 
evitable—they are of man’s making; and, as conceptions based on 
the “colour side” of nature, and satisfying a real emotional 
craving, we need not reproach such work as Schubert's, for in- 
stance, because it suffers by transposition to another medium. 
This master’s last and greatest Symphony (No. 10, in ©), which 
ended the concert, would ill bear transference to the piano, or 
any tampering with its instrumentation. Much of the essential 
idea, much of the beauty and personality of the melody, depends 
on the character and qualities of the instruments employed. Thus, 
looking ut the mere notes of the opening phrase of the introduc- 
tory Andante, one would never divine the strange and thrilling 
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effect of its performance. It is assigned to the horn, for which it 
is admirably suited, and it is only the first of many wonderful and 
original passages for that and other wind instruments, all which 
Schubert has used, not merely to add to the sonority of certain 
sagee, but asa necessary element of constructive art. Noticeablee 
of all sorts—on ’cellos ard trombones, on the pizzicato of the basses— 
abound in this dreamy and luxuriant introduction. Herefrom one 
is whirled suddenly into the Allegro by one of the most magnifi- 
cent of the many fine crescendos in the work. Here, again, the 
wind instruments are most “ feelingly” used ; sometimes they 
sing the melody, sometimes, by a mysterious reiteration of single 
notes, they only influence the colouring by the peculiarities of 
their tone. But they are never thrust prominently into unsuitable 
ee and their appearance is never unwelcome or unmeaning. 
hatever Schubert’s defects, whatever his ignorance of countep- 
point, he was a complete master of orchestral effect and a fountain 
of natural melody. Witness the beautiful airs for the oboe and 
clarionet at the beginning of the second, the slow movement, the 
effect of the horn passage in the middle of the same Andante, the 
strange uses of the trumpets and horns further on, the astonishing 
verve of the Scherzo, the passage into the Trio by the entrance 
of a sort of enchanted horn, sounding a single note, followed by a 
broad and melodious 7uétz; and, last of all, the colossal finale, 
Allegro, with its inexhaustible variety and ceaseless energy of 
invention. Such music is indeed a contrast to the formal dignity 


' and bracing precision of Bach. In its spontaneity, in its decora- 


tive orchestral colouring, whose beauty is its only aim, it is more 
like Beethoven. Schubert's splendour, in fact, is somewhat ban- 
baric. His ornamentation is laid on with the strange, unreasoned, 
et infallible taste with which the semi-civilized artist 
bright rimitive colours beautifully. Advanced and conscious 
artists, learned in conventional keys and their correspondence to 
nature and human moods, seem to lose the secret of such appa- 
rently capricious disposition of material. 

Another novelty—at the Palace, at least—was the symphonic 

m Leben und Liebe, Kampf und Sieg, by the veteran musician 
Ferdinand Praeger. A clever and picturesque piece of orchestra- 
tion, it hardly escapes the tedium of excessive reiteration of 
subject and effect. Mme. Valleria sang an air from Massenet's 
first oratorio, “ Marie Magdeleine” ; it is much more suitable to 
her than anything Handeiian. Her performance was artistic, her 
intonation and articulation good, and her delivery easy and un- 
strained. In Wagner's “ Death of Isolde,” her second solo, 
the nificent Symphony almost drowned even her voice. 

Last Wednesday's concert brought this very short series toa 
close. A better programme could hardly have been wished 
for. The concert began with the overture to Euryanthe, which 
was perhaps a trifle coarsely given. This was followed by 
Sach’s Monologue from the Meistersinger and the Gewitterzauber, 
and “ Einzug der Gotter in Walhall” from the Rheinyold. The 
singing of Mr. Watkin Mills in these numbers can only be de- 
scribed as thoroughly unsatisfactory. Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss 
Friedlander, and Miss Lena Little were heard to advantage as the 
Rhine-daughters. The concert was brought to a conclusion by 
the Ninth Symphony, of which Dr. Richter gave a remarkabl 
fine interpretation. There were, however, some traces of insu 
cient rehearsal, and the chorus was of the usual inferior order. It 
is a matter for congratulation that Dr. Richter should have 
abandoned the very fast time in which he used to take the Scherzo 
of this Symphony. 


FOX-HUNTING AMONG THE FELLS. 


HOSE whose ideas of fox-hunting are based entirely upon 
experience of the sport in the Midlands may, perhaps, doubt 
the possibility of following on foot any hounds of greater size 
than beagles, For them hunting means, of course, hard riding 
after hounds bred chiefly for speed, as they must needs be if they 
are to race away from the huge fields which seem to grow more 
crowded every year. But there are hunting grounds, not altogether 
unhappy, elsewhere than among the level pastures of Leicester 
shire; and as we pass from plains to hills, and from hills to 
mountains, the superiority of the man on horseback over the man 
on foot diminishes rapidly. In the heart of the Cumberland fells 
fox-hunting is of necessity carried on entirely on foot, and enjoy- 
ment of the sport, as it sometimes is, is by no means the 
first consideration with the shepherds and farmers who constitute 
the scanty feld. Among the tells foxes are very numerous, and 
in spring, when they have their cubs to provide for, they make 
terrible havoc among the young lambs. To farmers, therefore, 
the chase is a serious business, and the fox a mischievous beast 
of prey, to be exterminated, if that were possible. Neither sex 
nor age is spared ; and to kill a vixen with a litter of cubs is a 
notable and praiseworthy achievement. 

The fox-hounds of these hill countries differ considerably ia 
type from their lowland relatives. They are shorter in the leg, 
longer in the body, and heavier in the skull; conspicuous for 
endurance and scenting power rather than for speed. Through the 
summer, and often during the hunting season also, they are scat- 
tered singly or in couples through the chief farms of the district. 
Most of them are the private property of the farmers, who bear 
their part in the general war upon foxes by thus contributing one or 
two hounds and their keep to the common stock. In consequence 
of this system of private ownership, the most striking variations 
in size and breeding are often, as we shall presently see, to be met 
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Owners of hounds, however, have an 


with in the same pack 
'y dogs in the hound 


inducement to keep stout and tolerably s 
race, which isa prominent feature in ay’s sport at most of the 
village fairs he!d in early autumn. A trail starting from the 
village is dragged for some miles over field and fell, returning 
finally to a point not far from the starting-place. The race some- 
times produces an exciting finish, and as the prize usually ranks next 
in value to that given for wrestling, the owner of one or two good 
hounds may thus earn some portion of the expenses of their keep. The 
huntsman’s salary, the amount of which generally depends more 
or less upon the number of foxes killed, is paid by subscription. 
As it is far from being enough to live upon, and there are no 
kennels to manage, the man must have some occupation to fall 
back upon in summer. If he has a good reputation, he may 
find employment with a neighbouring pack of otter-hounds; 
one whom we knew kept a small inn, and was in t re- 
quest among summer tourists as a mountain guide. Another, 
a thorough master of his craft, exercised the calling of a tailor, 
and made with his own hands the n coat which was his 
badge of office. In spite of the many difficulties of his post, the 
countless places of refuge always open to the fox, the constant 
danger of losing hounds by a fall over the edge of a cliff, the 
huntsman is sure to be an enthusiastic lover of his sport, and is 
never happier than when he finds a kindred spirit among tbe rare 
visitors to the Lake district in late autumn. Any tolerably able- 
bodied man in good condition who places himself under the hunts- 
man’s guidance is sure to have a delightful day. If the sport 
should be indifferent, he may console himself by views of scenery 
which he would certainly have missed in the course of an ordin 
walking tour; and if,as may very well happen, he finds himself 
left behind during a good run by the long-legged, lean-flanked 
shepherds of the district, he need not despair. He has only to 
make his way to some high ground and keep a sharp look-out, 
and either his eyes or his ears will in all probability soon guide 
him aright. The fox, whose last idea in the fell country is to run 
straight, is as likely as not to return, weary and travel-stained, 
with the pack in hot —_ and the stranger who a moment 
before seemed to be hopelessly thrown out may for five or ten 
delicious minutes find himself alone with the hounds. 

When, having accepted an invitation to join in a day's hunting, 
we arrive at an early hour before the village inn where the houmas 
are to assemble, we are struck by the absence of all the sights 
associated with a meet. Instead of the crowd of horsemen in 
pink and black, the well-mounted huntsman and whips, and some 
sixteen couple of well-matched hounds clustering round the 
market-cross of a Warwickshire village, we find a score or so of 
shepherds and farmers armed with stout sticks, and some five or 
six couple of hounds of every shape and size. One or two are 
little more than beagles, others look like harriers. One couple 
of big, gaunt animals puzzle us for a moment; but it is soon 
evident, from their conical skulls and broken hair, that they have 
in their veins a strong infusion of otter-hound blood. Incongruous 
as they look, this pair will prove by no means the worst of the 

ik when there is work to be done. The remainder are fox- 

ounds of the heavy type already described. Their condition 
does not seem to be very perfect, and an eye accustomed to the 
appearance of a well-ordered pack would notice a general deficiency 
of muscle. Having looked them over, and paid such compliments 
as conscience permits, we follow our friend the huntsman into the 
kitchen of the inn to discuss the plan of action for the morning. 
The stone floor is fairly cnpeted with sheep-dogs, among which 
it is a point of prudence to move delicately, for the teeth of 
Cumberland sheep-dogs are sharp, their tempers short, and the 
most ardent lover of the Lakes may be pardoned for not extending 
to them the affectionate regard which, on sufficient acquaintance, 
he is sure to feel for their masters. Room is made for us ona 
long oak settle, polished by the homespuns and corduroys of three 
generations of men, and the consultation begins. There is clearly 
no lack of foxes. The mute witness of plundered hen-roosts is 
a the evidence of early-rising shepherds, whose keen 
sight powers of acute observation have taught them some- 
thing of the habits of each fox, and enabled them to make a 
aa good guess where he is likely to be found this morning. 
When the plan of action is almost settled, we are alarmed by a 
disturbance outside. There is a clatter of wooden clogs upon the 
stones, and a boy hurriedly enters with the information that the 
“ hoonds” are at the pig-tub. The huntsman rushes out, and the 
pack is whipped off before it is rendered incapable of immediate 
exertion by reason of an untimely meal. We at once start across 
the fields at the back of the inn, which are fringed by some 
sage a of young trees where there is plenty of undergrowth. 

he fells rise beyond, gradually enough at first, so that if the fox 
breaks on that side there is the prospect of an excitirg if rather toil- 
some run. With us go a couple of sharp-looking, wire-haired terriers, 
which may be useful, for such refinements as earth-stopping are 
unknown. As shepherds form part of the pone of course 
sheep-dogs must come too; but they are kept as much as possible 
in the background, so as not to interfere with the working of the 
hounds ; they walk sedately enough at their masters’ heels, seeming 
to understand that to-day they play a subordinate 

The hounds are soon put into covert, and draw the first 
plantation blank, though an occasional whimper s ts that 
there are traces of the fox’s presence; but no sooner have they 
entered a second plantation, higher up the fell-side, than a fox is 
viewed away by a shepherd, who has been posted at the upper 
corner. He tries to reach a wood in the valley, from which with 


so smalla pack it would be difficult to dislodge him, but he is 
headed back, makes straight for the fell, and is lost to view behind 
some loose boulders. The hounds are soon on the trail. Scent 
lies well on the close fine grass, and the pace, considering the 
nature of the ground, is decidedly fast—a good deal too fast both 
for the men and for the smaller and weaker hounds, which rapidly 
tail off. However, a check soon comes. A flock of sheep, 
alarmed by the hounds and ibly also by the sight of the fox, 
rush in wild confusion across the trail and destroy the scent. The 
leading hounds stop short, allowing the laggards to overtake 
them, and the pack spreads over the ground, working far better 
than its ragged appearance would have led one to ex The 
huntsman, with a few companions, now comes up, and is cheering 
on his hounds, when a shout is heard, and looking upwards we see 
on the sky-line a sheep-dog running wildly along the ridge of the 
fell, and disappearing over its brow. He is evidently coursing some- 
thing—the fox, no doubt. So the hounds are lifted, and hurried 
along to the point where the sheep-dog was last seen. Here they 
hit off the scent, overtake the bafiled sheep-dog, which has lost 
sight of the fox, and run at a good speed down the fell-side, acrossa 
beck at the bottom, and up the opposite slope. The field follow 
as best they can, sinking up to their ankles in the peaty ooze by 
the side of the stream, and losing sight of the hounds altogether 
as they bend to the right and run over the shoulder of a low hill 
that projects from the fell-side. When we arrive at the crest of 
the hill the hounds are still out of sight, but they cannot be far 
off, for their baying comes backeto us loudly on the wind. We 
press on, and come upon them at last quite suddenly. ‘They are 
crowded together, in a state of wild excitement, before a crevice 
in a mass of loose stones which have been detached from the face of 
the cliff, and cover the space between it and a plantation of larches 
running along the side of a beck. Now is the time for the 
terriers, which have generally managed to keep up with the tail 
hounds, but during the last burst have dropped back among the 
field. One of them soon disappears down the opening, the other 
effects an entry elsewhere, and we hear at intervals sounds of 
scratching and barking which tell that they are busy below. 

After some little time spent in not unwelcome repose, the fox 
breaks at an unexpected corner, runs almost between the legs of an 
astonished shepherd, who has been keeping a keen look-out in 
another direction, and makes off up stream. During the last check 
the field has been increased by the arrival of several shepherds and 
farmers, while a keeper going his rounds with his gun on hisshoulder 
and a brace of spaniels at his heels also joins in the run. The 
huntsman, who has not been looking very hopeful of late, brightens 
up at his coming. Evidently the strained relations which often 
exist between gamekeepers and buntsmen in grass countries are 
unknown here. A few minutes more bring us to the head of the 
valley, where the young stream leaping down the crags almost 
attains to the dignity of a waterfall, and the hills on either side risa 
precipitously from the valley. The pack are on the right bank, at 
the foot of the cliffs, which they are vainly endeavouring to climb. 
One small hound has ae to reach a narrow ledge of rock a 
little way up the face of the cliff, where he stands, page | 
furiously, and unable either to advance or to retire. A fire o 
stones is at once ae on the stunted bushes and clumps of fern 
which grow in the crevices of the rock, and presently the fox 
appears, stealing along cautiously some sixty feet or so above our 
heads. As we watch him, speculating not without sympathy on 
his prospects of escape, we are startled by a loud report, and, 
amid a chorus of whoops which would have done credit to that 
Cumberland worthy John Peel himself, the fox half falls, half 
scrambles down into the very jaws of the excited pack. On 
turning, with instinctive horror, to look for the perpetrator of the 
deed, we see the gamekeeper receiving the eager congratulations of 
the huntsman as he thrusts a fresh cartridge into the smoking 
barrel of his breechloader. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


it may be already assumed that the present musical season will 
not only be the most important of recent years, but that little 
will be heard of the old complaint of the lack of musical enter- 

rise in London. The series of concerts begun on Tuesday at 

t. James’s Hall, promoted by Messrs, Novello, Ewer, & Oo., 
completely remove an old form of reproach. The amateur in 
London is frequently spoken of as less fortunately placed than the 
lover of music elsewhere, and there is undoubtedly some truth in 
the statement that London musical seasons reflect little of the vital 
movement in modern music. Novelties are for the provinces, in 
fact, genuine novelties, and when transferred to London have 
already been widely discussed and definitely judged. Works of 
the first importance, such as oratorios and 5 Krew cantatas, will 
continue to be first heard at provincial music centres, even when not 
expressly written for the great festivals, though it can no longer 
be said the production of such works in London is — the 
unreasonable caution or caer, A concert promoters. The scheme 
of Messrs. Novello’s Oratorio Concerts is thoroughly calculated to 
meet requirements that have been long and generally felt. The 
prospectus comprises the more important recent novelties in the 
class of compositions the concerts are designed to illustrate, and 
there is no doubt that the hearing in sequence of so many representa- 
tive works offers a rare — ity for study and criticism. Tues- 
day's concert, when Mr, A. O. ie’s Oratorio, The Rose of 
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Sharon, was given, was a sufficiently trying ordeal for the newly- 
organized choir. Thechoice of Mr. Mackenzie’s Oratorio amplydemon- 
strated the confidence of the conductor, and it must be admitted 
that on the whole the rendering of the very difficult choral 
numbers justified the choice. A little unevenness, an occasional 
hesitation, in so large a body of singers are oni what it is reason- 
able to expect, and at no time seriously affected their precision and 
solidarity of rendering. Among the soloists, Mme. Albani, Mr. 
Llovd, and Mr. Santley interpreted their original parts, in which 
at Norwich they achieved such distinguished success. ‘The con- 
tralto part was entrusted to Mme. Trebelli, whose delivery of 
the prologue and the solo, “ Lo! the King greatly desireth,” were 
remarkably impressive; while Mr. Tufnail merits praise for his 
excellent rendering of the bass solos. Of the delicate and refined 
performance of the orchestra led by Mr. Carrodus, we will only 
say that it was worthy of the reputation of all concerned and of 
Mr. Mackenzie's original and beautiful work. In one respect, the 
inclusion of Zhe Rose of Sharon in the Oratorio Concerts is 
peculiar, for Mr. Mackenzie's Oratorio can no longer be considered 
a novelty. It has passed the period of probation, and has grown 
and will continue to grow in public favour. Repeated hearing, 
indeed, only confirms the force of first eens and strengthens 
the assurance of its popularity. It was due to the genius of the 
composer, who is charged with the conduct of these concerts, that 
a work which is not merely an honourable addition to English 
art, but a notable contribution to modern music, should be heard 
in connexion with the masterpieces of foreign contemporaries. 


SYMPTOMS OF IMPROVING TRADE. 


HE Board of Trade returns at last begin to show symptoms 
of improvement, slight as yet, but still sufficient to call for 
notice, The shipping with cargoes entered at the ports of the 
United Kingdom during the past month from foreign countries 
measured 1,857,450 tons, an increase compared with October of 
last year of 145,573 tons, or about 8$ per cent. The ship- 
ping, also with cargoes, entered from British possessions amounted 
to 373,452 tons, a decrease of 28,025 tons, or about 7 per cent. 
Still, the shipping from all countries showed an increase of 117,548 
tons, or about 54 per cent. The shipping with cargoes cleared 
from the ports ot the United Kingdom for foreign countries 
amounted to 2,144,786 tons, an increase of 84,816 tons, or about 
4} per cent., and that cleared from British possessions amounted 
to 508,951 tons, an increase of 23,134 tons, or about 44 per cent. 
For all quarters the shipping with cargoes cleared amounted to 
2,653,757 tons, an increase of 107,950 tons, or about 4} per cent. 
It is true that, notwithstanding these satisfactory increases both in 
the entries and the clearances, the values both of the imports and 
the exports continue unsatistactory. The value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures last month was no 
more than 18,674,498/. compared with October of last year, a 
decrease of as much as 1,739,664/., or about 8} percent. But it 
will be recollected that during the autumn a new cause of 
depression has been in operation, so far as the exports are con- 
cerned, The recent fall in silver, as our readers are aware, 
has checked the exports to silver-using countries, and to some ex- 
tent, indeed, for a time almost paralysed the Lancashire cotton 
industry. For it is to be borne in mind that our cotton exports 
are mainly to silver-using countries, our best markets of all being 
in the Far East. It would not be surprising, then, if since the fall 
in silver there had been a considerable augmentation in the rate 
of decrease of the exports. Indeed, if the export trade was alto- 
as bad as it had been in the earlier part of the year, such 
an increased falling off would be inevitable. As a matter of fact, 
however, we find that for the ten months of the current year, in- 
cluding October, the value of the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures amounted to 179,362,729/. compared with 
the corresponding ten months of last year, a decrease of 18,020,530/., 
or about 9} per cent. We pointed out above that the decrease in 
the value of the exports for October was at the rate of 84 
cent., while we now see that for the ten months, including 
October, the rate of decrease was as much as 94 per cent. Con- 
uently, the falling off in October was perceptibly less than the 
falling otf in the whole ten months, notwithstanding the depress- 
ing influence upon the exports of the fall in silver. It follows, 
then, that there must have been improvement in other branches of 
the export trade, not only to counteract the influence of the 
fall in silver, but actually to lessen the decrease compared with 
the preceding nine months, And on examining in detail, we find 
that, although there is a decrease under all sub-heads except 


articles of food and drink, there is yet no material falling off | All classes 


except in yarns and textile fabrics, especially cotton piece goods. 
Tn the imports there is little to call For the 
month the value amounted to 29,757,327/., a decrease of 1,339,805/., 
or about 4 per cent., while the value for the ten months was 
312,812,458/., a decrease of 13,145,765/., or also about 4 per cent. 
For the month and for the ten months, therefore, the rate of 
falling off is the same, and in neither case is it very considerable. 
The only point worthy of notice is that the decrease continues 
in the importation of raw materials for textile manufacture. This 
was to be expected, not only because of the fall in silver, but 
because likewise of the general depression which has for a con- 
siderable time induced manufacturers to restrict their production. 


And it may be expected to continue to operate until there is a 
more marked revival in trade. 

The figures of a single month, of course, do not warrant us in 
drawing any definite conclusion ; the period is too short, and may 
have been acted upon by such a multitude pH rage temporary 
influences as to baffle observation. But, so fara théy go, the 
signs to which we have pointed are encouraging, and seem to lend 
support to the opinion, which is rapidly gaining ground in the 
City, that the worst of the long depression has actually been 
passed, that already improvement is setting in, and that as soon as 
the elections are over it will make itself perceptibly felt. And 
there are other circumstances which lend some countenance to 
this opinion. The fall in the prices of raw produce of all kinds 
has stopped for a considerable time past, and of late there has 
been a recovery in the prices of several of them. Consequently 
the Mincing Lane market has been doing fairly well, and is 
even believed to have recouped itself for some of its losses 
last year and the year before. The jute trade, too, is better than 
it was, and there isa hope that the woollen trade will also recover. 
Not the least remarkable feature is the conclusion of the Oldbam 
strike. After lasting for between two and three months, the 
employers agreed to a reduction of wages considerably less than 
they had so long struggled for. This seems to point either to some 
actual improvement in the condition of the trade, or to a strong 
belief on the part of the manufacturers that improvement is 
near. And not less remarkable is the fact that miners have in 
some cases been able to exact a rise in w Perhaps, however, 
the most striking indication of the change that has come over the 
feeling of the business community is the marked revival of specu- 
lation on the Stock Exchange. A great speculation for the rise is 
based upon a general belief amongst speculators that circum- 
stances are so changing as to warrant a considerable rise of prices 
in Stock Exchange securities. Speculators consist of no single 
class ; they are amongst the shrewdest and keenest observers of 
every class in the country. They begin to buy in anticipation of 
the rest of the community, they are convinced that they 
see the signs of such improvement as will warrant a considerable 
rise, and will induce the less far-seeing part of the public to buy 
in a little time after. Now, the last three months have witnessed 
an extraordinary rise in the prices of all kinds of American railroad 
securities, and there has been likewise a considerable rise in almost 
all other departments of the Stock Exchange. Notwithstanding 
the state of South-Eastern Europe and the fear that a great 
European war may be close at hand ; notwithstanding, too, the 
long depression in trade and the reduction of rates by the Rail- 
way Companies, there has been a marked rise in the prices of 
home railway stocks, while the speculation for the fall has nearly 
come to anend. In all this there is evidence of a very prevalent 
opinion amongst the keenest observers in the community that the 
long depression is drawing to an end, and that a period is begin- 
ning in which they will be able to sell what they have bought at 
far higher prices than they gave for them. 

Doubtless the main cause of the revival of speculation is to be 
found in the United States. There circumstances have un- 
doubtedly changed, and it was there that the speculation began. 
The speculation in London is but a reflection of what is going 
on in the United States. But ‘the fact that speculation has 
revived in the United States, and that simultaneously with it 
there is an improvement in American trade, is itself a strong 
encouragement to those who look for an immediate and con- 
siderable improvement in the trade of this country. In the 
past it has been invariably found that when a great revival of 
trade takes place in the United States it is followed by a 
more or less marked improvement in British trade also. When 
the American people are doing well they buy more largely than 
at other times of English commodities of all kinds; and, there- 
fore, various branches of English trade feeling improvement, 
not only themselves become better customers of other trad 
but impart to those other trades a feeling of confidence 
hope. There is, then, a very general impression that the im- 
provement in the United States will quickly make itself felt 
in an improvement in this country also. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that the rise of — on the Stock Exchange does itself 
give a considerable impulse to improvement. Speculative though 
in large part it is, the rise nevertheless adds enormously to t 
value of the property held by the most enterprising portion of 
the community, All the holders of American railroad securities 
feel themselves much richer than they were three months ago; 
in very many cases, indeed, they find their actual wealth doubled. 
They have, therefore, much larger resources than they had 
before, and their credit has improved in proportion, Instead, then, 
of the feeling of despondence and apprehension that prevailed 
so lately, there is now a general feeling of confidence and hope. 

are more ready to engage in new enterprises, to listen 
to new plans, to think of new extensions of their businsea, And 
the change thus coming over the public temper is itself the first 
condition of better trade. When once the business community 
begins to believe that a general rise of prices is near there is eager- 
ness on the part of all dealers to buy largely. During the long 
depression stocks of all kinds have been allowed to run low. 
People have bought barely to supply themselves from day to day, 
because they feared that — might go lower, and that they 
might lose heavily if they laid in largestocks, The Railway Com- 
panies, furthermore, desired to economise in every way possible, 
and they have been drawing upon stocks without replenishing 
them, Consequently, stocks in the hands of dealers are exceptionally 
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low at — and would continue to be exceptionally low as 
long as the opinion prevailed that the depression is not nearly at 
anend. But as soon as the opinion begins to spread that the 
depression is at an end, and that higher prices may be looked for, 
there will be eagerness to lay in stocks while prices are yet low 
or moderate. The buying, then, for the purpose of increasing 
stocks will considerably send up prices, will set manufacturers to 
work, will give rise to a demand for labour, and will infuse a more 
sanguine spirit through all classes of the community. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the hope so generally felt may be disappointed. 
Accidents may occur which will throw back the recovery. But 
if the revival in trade in the United States is maintained, and if 
‘we are not on the eve of a general European war, the probability 
seems to be great that an improvement in trade is beginning. The 
improvement may not be very great; indeed, while agriculture 
remains in its present state it is hardly to be hoped that it can be 
great, but it will perhaps be the more lasting if it is moderate. 


TWO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE OXFORD PROFESSORSHIP OF POETRY. 
To the Editor of the “ Times.” 
Sir,—Will allow me to say that I am not a candidate for the Pro 
fessorship of y at Oxford ? 

“I should not feel at liberty to criticize the methods and aims of con- 
temporary writers, for whose genius | entertain the most sincere respect, 
and without this no useful work could be done by me. That some one may 
be found who is not, as a popular writer must be, bound by such considera- 
tions is, looking to the present condition of so-called criticism of verse, my 
earnest ho; Faithfully yours, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.: Oct. 14. Lewis Morris. 


OXFORD POETRY PROFESSORSHIP ELECTION, NOV. 26, 2-4 P.M. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s candidature is supported by Lord Justice Bowen, 
Bishops of London, Chester, and Southwell, Dean of St. Paui’s, Lord 
Lingen, Sir F. H. Doyle, Mr. R. Browning, Mr. M. Arnold, Dean of Christ 
Church, Wardens of Merton and Keble, Rector of Exeter. 

Voters respectfully requested to send their names to Rev. W. Ogle, 
73 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.—The Times, Nov. 6. 


HE ProressorsHip oF Porrry at OxForpD. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (oF Penryn) 
Is Not A CANDIDATE FOR 
Tue PRoFEssoRSHIP OF PoErRY aT OXFORD. 
Mr. Lewis Morris, As A PopuLaR WRITER, 
Dors Nor Fret at Liserty 
To CrrricizE 
Tur Mrrnops anp Aims or ConTEMPORARIES. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (or Pensryn) 
THEREFORE 1s Not A CANDIDATE FOR 
Tue ProressorsHip or Porrry aT OXFORD. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (oF PENBRYN) 
Is a PoputaR WRITER. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (oF PENBRYN) 
Is Dorye Worx. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (tHE Poputar Port) 
Has Eye on 
Tue ConpDITION OF S0-CALLED CRITICISM OF VERSE. 
Mr. Lewis Morris 
Is Not a CANDIDATE FOR 
Tur Proressorsuip oF Porrry at OxForp. 
Mr. Lewis Morris (or Pensryn). 


Mr. F. T. Paterave. 

Tue ProressorsHir or Porrry at Oxrorp. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave 

Is a CANDIDATE FOR 

Tue ProressorsHip oF Porrry at OxFoRD. 

Mr. F. T. Pateorave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Supportep By A Lorp Justice 

On tHE Benca. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is SupPORTED BY 

Turer BisHors AND A DEAN 

In tHE 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Supported By THE Dean or Curist 
two WARDENS, AND A RECTOR 

In tHe UNIVERSITY. 

Mx. F. T. Paterave’s CanDIDATURE 

Is SuppoRTED BY TWO FORMER 

Proressors or Portry 

Or THE UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is SupPoRTED BY 

TureE Ports or EMINENCE 

In tHe Wortp or Lerrers. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Suprportep spy Lorps Sprrirvar. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Supported py A Lorp TEemporat. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Supported BY A Baronet. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is SupporTeD By A 


Mr. F. T. Paterave’s CANDIDATURE 

Is Suprorrep sy Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD. 

Mr. F. T. Paterave’'s CANDIDATURE 

Is Suprorrep, AND Names oF VOTERS WILL BB 
RESPECTFULLY RECEIVED, 

By tue Rey. W. 

Tue Law, 

Mr. F. T. Paterave. 

Tue Cuorca, 

Mr. F. T. Pateraven. 

Tur University, 

Mr. F. T. Paterave. 

Tur Ports, 

Mr. F. T. Paterave. 

Tue Critics, 

Mr. F. T. Paterave. 

Tue Wor tp, 

Support Mr. F. T. Pateravr’s CanpIpATURE 
For tHe Proressorsnie or Porrry at Oxrorp. 
Mr. F. T. Paterave 

For tHe Proressorsnir or Porrry at Oxrorp. 
Mr. F. T. Paterave. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


as winter exhibition at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, though 
less interesting as a whole than the last, has yet a special 
attraction in a collection of eighteen paintings by Professor 
L. C. Miiller, which at different times have originally appeared in 
Mr. Wallis’s Gallery. A certain number of these brilliant tran- 
scripts of modern Egypt are contributed by the owners, and the 
whole form an independent exhibition that merits the undivided 
attention its separate position in the Gallery seems to invite. 
There is little to add to previous criticism of these works, except 
that the artist’s technical skill and notable sincerity of method 
appear more striking than ever. In the streets bazaars of 
Cairo, in the Desert, or on the Nile, Professor Miiller animates the 
scene with the most convincing sense of actuality. He paints but 
what he sees, and ever with unaffected veracity and directness of 
presentment. He wholly abjures the idealizing process, and in 
all his works the evidence of profound study and searching 
observation is not less astonishing than his mastery of the tech- 
nical resources of his craft. The Egypt of his glowing canvas is 
the veritable Egypt of to-day, not an impression of travel verified 
in the studio through the medium of Eliot Warburton and the like, 
The vitalizing quality, expressively known as actuality, gives wonder- 
ful force and distinction to each individual in the groups about the 
dancer in “ An Almée’s Admirers ” (30). And soit is with the rest. 
The characterization is surprisingly vivid; the figures are quick 
with the breath of life, and indissolubly portions of the life around 
them, sharers of the hot, dry air, the dust, the palpable burning 
sunshine. From Professor Miiller to nature as presented in 
Heffner’s sentimental landscape, “A Reverie of Windsor” (16), is 
more of a progress than a step. The title given to this picture dis- 
arms criticism, and, though totally unacceptable as a study in 
landscape, it is not without charm of a visionary kind, Indream- 
land atmosphere counts for nothing, and Windsor may well be 
idealized so as to be exalted in the tender light of dying day, like 
the castled heights of Montsalvat. Two landscapes in the Cam- 
pagna (103 and 113) are more representative of the artist; and 
still more deserving of note are the characteristic little studies of 
swamp and heath in the neighbourhood of Salzburg. A large and 
rather melodramatic landscape by H. Corrodé, entitled “ Sand- 
storm in the Desert,” is large without being impressive, and disagree- 
able in tone. There is a note of true sentiment in R, Falkenberg’s 
artist's commonplace “ Summer 74) suggests comparison. 
Of W.., Velten’s vigorous and aM work a —ry ex- 
ample may be cited in “ Pursued” (2), with some horses ad- 
mirable for movement and character. Seiler’s “A School for 
Scandal” (18) has scarcely the artist’s wonted point and vivacity 
though its technical qualities are excellent. Among the s 
pictures that should not escape notice are R. G. Miiller’s sunny 
and strong street scenes, “In Kars” (56) and “ In Baku” (129). 
An exhibition of modern paintings at Messrs. Tooth & Sons, 
Haymarket, is fairly divided between English and foreign artists, 
with results that may be expected of a very miscellaneous gather- 
ing. Though few examples of high merit may be noted, there is 
abundant diversity of aim and treatment in the 172 works on 
view. “The Christian Martyr” (153) of Georges Becker is a 
cruelly effective instance of the irreverence of modern naturalism, 
This picture, shocking as it is, is not so revolting as it was in- 
tended to be, for its excessive brutality is carried to the verge of 
caricature. The foreshortened figure of the nun, who has fallen 
headforemost on the steep steps of a terrace, is so wooden in 
texture and so utterly expressionless as to be merely ludicrous. 
The bowmen who pursue are not less exaggerated; their 
features are distorted with passion, but the passion is grossly 
caricatured. L. Bazzaro’s “ Ave Maria” (110) is a daring 
though not very successful attempt to deal with an ex- 
tremely difficult problem. At first sight the picture in- 
evitably provokes the question, What is it ? and when solved 
conviction does not intervene to soothe the deluded ‘senses, The 
visual scene, however suddenly encountered, would provoke no 
surprise; the vivid sunlight on the wall would not blind the 
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observer to the dusky mysterious shadows, or confuse the re- 
flection in the stagnant water with substantial realities. After 
this astonishing experiment in tone and value, Mr. B. W. Leader's 
Welsh landscape (78), Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Water Crowfoot ” 
(64), and other melancholy specimens of modern English landscape 
appear altogether insignificant. Mr. T. Collier's vigorous and 
breezy little landscape, “‘ The Isle of Wight from Hincheslea” (75), 
with good representative works by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. 
G. de Breanski, and Mr. Brett, may serve as restoratives— 
ticularly the delightful little sea-piece “ Toward Point” (43) of 
the last-named artist. Lhermitte’s “ Noon” (38), a wheat-field 
with resting harvesters, is somewhat suggestive of Bastien 
Lepage, and, with all its delicate feeling, is scarcely a first-class 
example of theartist. Mr. Alma ‘ladema’s well-known quartett of 
the Seasons will be found by the side of Mr. Hook’s admirable sea- 
piece, “ Wild Harbourage ” (150), with its noble sea and excellent 

ures. These, with a good selection of works by Mr. J. B. Burgess, 
are too familiar for comment. 


MR. CORNEY GRAIN’S ELECTION NOTES. 


7 the style of musical comedy of which the late Mr. John 
Parry was the inventor Mr. Corney Grain has won a success 
which should not be underestimated. The combination of quali- 
ties requisite is rare. There must be perfect mastery over the 
piano, a sound knowledge of vocalization, a ready humour, a 
power of mimicry of the highest sort, and a leavening of good 
taste over all. These attributes are exhibited to special advan- 
tage in the new sketch, Election Notes. Mr. Grain is perhaps at 
undue pains to emphasize the fact that he does not desire to side 
with any party—and there are a good many parties abroad just at 
present, though Mr. Gladstone is steadfastly shutting his eyes and 
trying to imagine that there are but two. It is in the person of a 
candidate seeking the suffrages of the free and independent voter 
on behalf of any sect the hearer pleases that Mr. Grain appears, 
and he relates with a keen perception of the ludicrous the trials 
which the candidate has to endure. The types he describes are 
broadly marked, yet noone who is acquainted with the commonplace 
inhabitants of a little town will think they are unduly caricatured. 
The caricature is, in fact, of the faintest. Perhaps the Scotch of the 
North Briton whose vote is solicited may be a trifle too incom- 
prehensible ; but a powerfully-developed Scotch accent is a parlous 
thing to encounter, and we have heard speeches on electioneering 
tforms scarcely more fluent than those which are here delivered 
y Mr. Grain in the guise of the candidate's proposer and sup- 
porters. Of the songs, the baritone ballad, “ A Gallant Free-trader 
am I,” is musically the happiest. Here, again, the delicacy of 
the caricature makes it effective. The desperate rush at the end 
of the song for a note beyond the compass of the singer's voice is 
isely in the manner of the amateur of average incompetence. 
such performers only had the ability to see themselves as they 
are, or rather to hear themselves, they might reform. Why vocal | 
art has so strangely deteriorated among unprofessional singers is, 
perhaps, apart from the present consideration. There was a day 
when a man was almost the exception if he could not read music 
and take his part in a glee ; now it is quite the exception to come 
across such a man unless he is a member of a choral society 
with whom music is a special pursuit. Mr. Grain gives in 
the course of his sketch cunning imitations of banjo, bagpipes, 
and other instruments of what some consider music; but the 
brightest piece of satire is the song supposed to be given as 
the expression of the rustic’s views on the new state of affairs. 
He had been accustomed to “ pass the time of day ” to his betters, 
and they had scorned his humble civility. Now he has a vote, 


and they are greatly interested in his health; the candidate's wife 
drives up and begs in most friendly fashion for a cup of tea; he is 
made much of, but he is not beguiled, and quite understands the | 
significance of the situation. Mr. Grain’s rustic, who sings to a 
pastoral accompaniment of pipes and tabors, does not believe in 
the three acres and the cow, hopes of which have been held out to _ 
him by some of his new friends. Election Notes must be summed 
up as a capital specimen of Mr. Grain’s musical comedy, as, for 
want of > beter name, we have called his entertainment. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS." 


Ht igpew first part of Zhe Greville Memoirs has been generally 
accepted as one of the most valuable contributions to the | 
itical and social history of the present century. When they 

were first published, a few passages in which Mr. Greville had 
recorded fragments of contemporary gossip and scandal were dis- 

cussed by unfriendly critics with superfluous acrimony, though | 
they had scarcely attracted the notice of serious readers. The 

present instalment will not furnish matter for similar censure, | 
and there is no falling off in the interest, except that Mr. Greville’s | 
intimacies with leading statesmen gradually became less close and | 
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less frequent than in earlier years. On the other hand, the 
soundness of his judgment ripened with experience, and his style, 
notwithstanding a free use of colloquial idioms, improved in 
polish and in weight. His sketches of character are sometimes 
almost worthy of St.-Simon, whom he had probably studied with 
care, and they are the more valuable, though they may be less 
superticially consistent, because he often describes the same person 
more than once on varying occasions and in different moods of his 
own mind. He tells a friend that his Memoirs “are mostly 
political, not often narrative, mostly allusions to and comments on 
passing events, the details of which were not notorious and 
accessible ; some miscellanea of a different description, personal, 
social, official ; you will find public characters freely, tlippantly 
perhaps, and frequently very severely, dealt with. ... Gibbon 
said of certain Pagan philosophers that their lives were spent in 
the pursuit of truth wa the practice of virtue. I cannot boast of. 
having passed my life in the practice of virtue, but I may venture 
to say that I have always pursued truth, and you will see 
evidence of the efforts I have made to get at it, and to sum up 
conflicting statements of fact with a sort of judicial impartiality.” 


The Memoirs bear no resemblance to private diaries and jour- 


nals which have been made public against the real or professed 
intention of the authors. Mr. Greville deliberately wrote for 
posterity, or rather for the next generation, being ially 
anxious that the publication of these Memoirs should not be post- 
med till interest in the events which they reported and 
iscussed had subsided with the lapse of time. His friend and 
editor, Mr. Reeve, has exercised a sound discretion in deter- 
mining on the date of publication. Periods of fifty and three-and- 
thirty years have respectively elapsed since the beginning and the 
end of the time included in the present volumes. All the Minis- 
ters and political leaders with whom Mr. Greville habitually asso- 
ciated are dead; and of others whom he knew chiefly by their 
public acts there remain but two or three survivors. Mr. Reeve 
says that, as the Memoirs now published treat of the present 
reign, he has exercised more frequently than in the earlier issue 
the discretionary power of excision. He at the same time guards 
himself against the assumption that any of the omitted passages 
would have been discreditable for the author to have written or 
Grevil higher d than al 
r. Greville in a higher most any person 
of his class and position the of freedom 
prejudice. His most intimate social connexions were with the 
Whigs; but his judgments of friends, of acquaintances, and of com- 
parative strangers were, if not necessarily just, exclusively per- 
sonal. In loyal devotion to one, the greatest and best of his contem- 
poraries, he never wavered. The Duke of Wellington had been for 
many years a friend of his family, and his brother, Mr. Algernon 
Greville, was the Duke’s — secretary. He had consequently 
frequent opportunities of being acquainted with the Duke’s private 
opinions ; and yet his admiration and respect appear to have been 
principally founded on public grounds. Notwithstanding his 
critical temperament, Mr. Greville admired with an enthusiasm 
which was never aroused by any rival claimant the Duke of 
Wellington's uniform preference of national honour to 
lections. He records many instances during Lord Melbourne's 
administration in which the Duke supported the Government against 
his own followers, not always because he considered that it was 
in the right, but as officially ty. the ——. About the 
year 1841 = t fac were be- 
ginning to be affected by age, and he especially regretted a grow- 
ing irritability which almost certainly proceeded from ead 
causes. His mental and bodily constitution afterwards , and 
at the verge of extreme old age he was still able to render useful 
service. ‘Lhe Duke of Wellington had during the more active part 
of his career as a statesman been often deficient in poli- 
tical foresight. His oppesition to the Catholic claims, his disrup- 
tion of the Government at the time of Lord Liverpool's death, his 
dismissal of Huskisson, and his declaration in 1830 against Par- 
liamentary Reform have been often and rightly censured. From 
the time when he consented to take the second place in the direc- 
tion of the policy of his party he uniformly acted on the principle 
which he once affirmed in answer to a remonstrance from some of 
his followers—“ I don’t carea——. I have not time not tu do 
right.” Mr. Greville’s anecdotes of the Duke are only less inter- 
esting than Mr, Croker’s, with which they once or twice coincide, 
The prophecy of Lord Tepnyson has been more than amply 


fulfilled 

Whatever records leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed. 
On the contrary, his simple greatness derives fresh illustration 
from every new contribution to his history, 

Of Sir Robert Peel, with whom his acquaintance was compara- 
tively slight, Mr. Greville’s judgments are often harsh and never 
cordial ; but he fully admits his great superiority to all his com- 
arliamentary leader and as a Minister. On 
one or two occasions Mr. Greville was selected, on the ground of 
his social relations with members of both parties, to make commu- 
nications of a more or less diplomatic character from the Whig 
leaders to Sir R. Peel. He was ap tly disappointed by the 
cold reception of a mission from Lord. Melbourne to his suc- 
cessor; but there is no reason to suppose that his opinion of 
the great Tory leader was coloured by personal resentment. In 
posed passage he expresses a belief that Peel 

be a powerful man, but that he will 
defects which he meant to indicate 
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were apparently constitutional reserve and deficiency in judgment 
of mene A statesman of more effusive disposition ight have had 
greater influence over his party; but when he was leader of Oppo- 
sition, and afterwards Prime Minister, it was a necessary ele- 
ment of Peel’s policy to stand in certain respects apart from the 
mass of his followers. There is traditional evidence that in the 
few circles in which he was thoroughly at ease Sir Robert Peel 
was in the highest degree agreeable and amusing. His earlier 
correspondence with Croker exhibits a graceful playfulness and 
freedom which is only found in the letters of genial writers. His 
choice of younger colleagues seems to show a power of judging 
character which has not been conspicuous — modern Minis- 
ters. The Peelite party, which, without any following in the 
country, controlled the formation of the Cabinet of 1852, con- 
sisted, excepting Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, of 
recruits enlisted by Sir Robert Peel. Of Lord John Russell, 
with whom he had a nearer — acquaintance, Mr. Greville 
says, in nearly the same words which he applies to Peel, that, 
with all his ability and good intentions, he is not a great man; 
but he formed a more unfavourable judgment of all the 
other members of the Melbourne Ministry, with one exception. 
Although Mr. Greville appears not to have been admitted to Lord 
John Russell's confidence, he was on the most intimate terms 
with his brother, Lord Tavistock, afterwards Duke of Bedford. 
It is well known that the Duke was his brother’s most confi- 
dential adviser, and that he acted in his behalf in many political 
negotiations, Shortly before the abortive resignation of the 
Melbourne Government in 1839 Mr. Greville was employed by a 
——— whom he calls “X.,” and who was @ tly Lord 
avistock, to communicate to the leaders of the Opposition the 
disposition of Lord John Russell to support against the Radi- 
cals, on certain conditions, the Government which seemed about 
to be formed. The office of intermediary agent must have been 
congenial to Mr. Greville’s tastes; but the overture came to 
nothing. He must have sume ground for statements which he 
frequently repeats that Peel disliked Lord John Russell and 
he repeatedly asserts that Lord John Russell disliked Peel. 
That such a feeling should have existed on either side ma 
be a cause of regret, but scarcely of surprise. Mr. Greville’s 
confidential intercourse with Lord Melbourne, which added an 
interest to the former volumes, seems not to have been after- 
wards continued, In the t series Melbourne appears as 
the weakest and most careless of Ministers, and as the merely 
nominal head of a Government of Departments. It seems that 
the most important transactions occurred without his participa- 
tion, that he seldom communicated with Lord John Russell, and 
that he expressed habitual dissent from the policy of a more un- 
manageable colleague. Mr. Greville disliked Lord Palmerston ; 
but he respected the great ability and the force of character 
which made him independent of his colleagues. The all 
defects of manner which were said to have earned the hatred 
of all the foreign diplomatists of his time were sometimes the 
result of calculation. In a well-known letter, written in the 
height of the crisis of 1840, Palmerston instructs Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, then Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, to hint to Thiers “in 
the most friendly and inoffensive language possible that, if France 
begins a war, she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, 
and commerce before she sees the end of it, that her army in 
Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will 
just be chucked into the Nile. I wish you had hinted at these 
topics when Thiers spoke to you. I invariably do when Guizot 
and Bourqueney begin to swagger, and I observe that it always 
acts as a sedative.” In another letter he says, “Of all mistakes 
in public or private, the greatest is to truckle to swagger and 
bully, or even to unjustiliable violence.” The single-handed 
triumph of Palmerston in 1840 over open enemies and timid col- 
leagues is abundantly illustrated by Mr. Greville’s minute record of 
the efforts which were made to defeat his policy. It was not pre- 
viously known that Mr. Greville himeelf had taken an active 
in negotiations between the discontented members of the Cabinet 
and M. Guizot, then ambassador in London. Lord Clarendon, 
with whom Mr. Greville was on terms of the closest intimacy, 
and Lord Holland had from the first opposed the Quadruple 
. Treaty of July 1840, concluded by England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia for the repression of Mehemet Ali's pretensions to inde- 
pendence. Lord John Russell, after concurring in the treaty, 
opposed Lord Palmerston’s measures for executing its provisions, 
and at different times both the Foreign Secretary and the leader 
of the House of Commons placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Prime Minister. Lord Melbourne, without taking any side 
in the main dispute, entreated both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Jobn Russell to abstain from taking steps which would necessaril 
break up the Government. Satisfied that he could overrule 
resistance, Palmerston calmly disregarded the discontent and the 
remonstrances of dissatisfied Ministers, and Lord John Russell 
contented himself with useless protests against the policy to which 
he was committed by his approval of the treaty. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Greville was busily employed in well-meant endeavours 
to obtain real or ostensible concessions from Guizot which might 
strengthen the pacific section of the Cabinet. With Lord John 
Russell he communicated sometimes personally, and more often 
through the Duke of Bedford, and Lord Clarendon confided to 
him his profound distrust of Palmerston. Mr. Reeve on one 
occasion, after dining with M. Thiers at Auteuil, forwarded to the 
Times a conciliatory Note from the Minister, having translated 
and it so rapidly that it was published before it was 


known to the Oabinet. The whole narrative presents a striking 
contrast between the vigorous firmness of Palmerston and the 
helpless a of the majority of the Cabinet. It is not - 
surprising that Mr, Reeve apparently retains the opinion which 
he held at the time of the unsoundness of Lord Palmerston’s 
policy ; but success obtained by resolute adhesion to a deliberate 
purpose Seay ceenenatae to a justification of the conduct by 
which it has been secured. Mr. Greville comments on the trans- 
action after it had been concluded with exemplary and character- 
istic fairness. His labours had been wasted and his judgment 
confuted, but he was just and generous enough to appreciate the 
oe of the statesman whose system he tually con- 
emned:— 

Palmerston (he says) has taken his success without any appearance of 

triumph or a ne boast over those who doubted ~4 opposed him. 
Whatever may be said or thought of his policy, it is sneeuilie not to do 
justice to the vigour of his execution. Mr. Pitt [Chatham] could not have 
manifested more decision and resource. He would not hear of delays and 
difficulties, sent out ptory orders to attack Acre, and he provided in 
his instructions with great care and forethought for every ——. 
There can be no doubt that it was the capture of Acre which decided t' 
campaign, and the success is much more attributable to Palmerston than 
to the naval and military commanders, and probably solely to him. 
In the earlier of the Syrian proceedings Mr. Greville 
had discussed the subject with Lord Holland. In October 
during an absence from London he heard of the death of Lord 
Holland, and inserted in his journal an eloquent eulogy on his 
character :— 

There did not (he said) probably exist an individual whose loss will be 
more sincerely lamented and severely felt than this. Never was popularity 
so great and general. .. His marvellous social qualities, imperturbable 
temper, unflagging vivacity of mm his inexhaustible fund of anecdote, 
extensive information, sprightly wit, with universal toleration and 
urbanity, inspired all who approached him with the keenest taste for his 
company, and those who lived with him in intimacy with the warmest 
regard for his person. . . . Although I did not rank among the old and 
intimate friends of Holland House, I came among the first of the second 
c'ass of those who were always welcome, and have been continually treated 
with the utmost cordiality and kindness, and I partake largely and sincerely 
of the regard that must be so deep and universal. 

Three months later Mr. Greville again discusses the character 
of Lord Holland, with abated enthusiasm :— 

I doubt, from all I see, whether anybody, except his own family (in- 
cluding Allen) had really a very warm affection for Lord Holland, and the 
reason probably is that he had none for anybody. He was a man with an 
inexhaustible good humour, and an overflowing nature, but not of strong 
feelings, and there are men whose society is always enjoyed, but who 
never inspire deep and strong attachment.... The truth is social 
qualities—merely social and intellectual—are not those which inspire 
affection. 

About the same time Lord Palmerston wrote to Granville of 
Lord HoHand :— 

There never certainly was a man more calculated by nature to win the 
love and to attach the affections of all who came near him. There was a 
natural overflow of heart, an absence of guile and an unaffected kindness 
about him which one rarely finds combined with so much talent, and such 
various attainments and such endless knowledge, . .. Latterly he had 
quite lost his usual good sense and reason upon this Turkish affair; and 
indeed, the state of mind he displayed about it seemed almost the result of 
bodily infirmity; but this never ied for a single moment to the slightest 
diminution of the kindness and cordiality with which he had always 
treated me. 

Lord Palmerston was perhaps in the first class among the 

uenters of Holland House. On one occasion Louis Philippe 
himself said that some of Mr. Greville’s memoirs which had t e2n 
shown to him by Mr. Reeve were “ du St.-Simon tout pur.” If 
he had read his frequent criticisms on Brougham, his judgment 
would have been co 


TWO MYSTICAL TALES AND ONE IDYLL.* 


A GREAT—the great—* thought-reader” and a well-known 
novelist have succumbed to the fashionable temptation, from 
which so few of us are free, to write shilling dreadfuls. Nor is the 
mere falf all that they have incommon. It has occurred to them 
both that murder by itself is getting worked out as a motive in 
such works, and they have decided on making mysticism, of one 
sort or another, the leading attraction. They have, therefore, 
apparently “dropped in Oo the resident djinn, Number 70, 
Simmery Axe,” and he has “ raised them hosts of ghosts, Gibber- 
ing, grim, and ghastly,” as per advertisement. Mr. Cumlerland’s 
spectral cohort is, of course, in the thought-reading line, while 
irs. Campbell Praed has selected for the employment of her very 
extensive and lively assortment the domain of “the wave of 
thought which is just now swelling in so strangely on modern 
English Society,” and which is indifferently described by its 
votaries as occultism and theosophy. The climax of euch story is 
brought about by something in the nature of an inscription—Mr. 
Cumberland’s in Hebrew and Mrs. Praed’s in Black Magic. It 
will be convenient to reproduce them side by side :— 


he 
wx 

* The Rabbi's Speli: a Russo-Jewish Romance. Ly Stuart C. Cumber- 
land. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Cu. 1885. 

The Brother of the Shadow: a Mystery of To-Day. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. London: George Routledge & Sons. 1836. P 

Marah: a Prose Idy'l. By E. M. Marsh, London: Field & Tuer. 
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Having indicated some of the resemblances between these two 
striking works, we will now detail their principal differences. 
Some fiend, having assumed the shape of “ a famous German 
savant,” insidiously suggested to Mr. Cumberland that if books 
were printed in blue ink on green paper fewer people would be 
afflicted with shortness of sight, and, whether innocently, 
maliciously, or satirically we are at a loss to determine, the horrid 
teen ractice, In this unseemly guise are 
presented to us a “distinctly handsome” hero, a “ distinctly 
patriarchal” Rabbi, and a “ distinctly feline” spy. This last is 
named Nevikoff, and it must be owned that to give to a spy—that 
vilest of creatures—and a Russian - py most feline of spies— 
@ name 80 closely resembling that of a lady with whom many dis- 
tinguished Englishmen are understood to be on the most friendly 
prmenlen (re almost as great a want of taste as the use of green 
per and blue ink. The other characters are a Jewish heroine, 
r revengeful mother, an atrocious villain, who is also Chief Com- 
missioner of Police and the official superior of the aforesaid spy, a 
Tsar, whose name is Alexander (II. amazingly 
active ghost, which, before the villain murdered him in Chapter I., 
had been husband of the elder and father of the hore ae ewess, 
and a thought-reading prince. The heroine is an old friend, having 
service in several works by the late Hugh Conway. 
d those deep violet eyes, those passionate, red, pouting 
exten al waving golden hair that one so 
nm sees amongst” shilling heroines in general and “the 
daughters of in Poland” in particular. No sooner had the 
head of the Polish police got his knife into this bright being’s 
father than the ghost of the latter made his ap ce outside 
his own window in the momentary fashion in which Margherita 
is displayed in the first act of Faust. The ladies of his family 
immediately go out, and find his corpse under a tree. Thither at 
the same time come the distinctly handsome hero and the mur- 
derer, and the latter takes the former into custody. When they 
have gone off the distinctly patriarchal Rabbi comes, and carves 
on the tree the Hebrew words already quoted, which, of course, 
signify that “He who hath done this bloody deed shall on this 
spot render up his own life,’ which he does all in good time. 
t first the hero is acquitted of the murder and re-arrested on a 
charge of Nihilism. Before his second trial the Tsar arrives, and 
pardons him, at the request of the daughter of Israel in Poland 
and by the advice of the thought-reading prince. This gentleman, 
having “the character of being a seer, one who could read 
men’s hearts like an open book, and who could even forecast the 
” and having, moreover, eyes which “ occasionally shone 
forth glossy and blue,” naturally discerns the young man’s inno- 
cence before he has so much as set his glossy eyes on him. He 
also foresees a massacre of Jews which is about to take place, 
but takes no steps to prevent it, for the excellent reason that, if he 
had, Mr. Cumberland would have lost the opportunity of graphi- 
cally describing the murder of the heroine’s mother by the distinctly 
feline Nevikoff (who accidentally gets burnt directly afterwards), 
and would have had to devise some other method of disposing of 
two distinctly unsympathetic characters. Meanwhile the murderer 
and the ghost are going through a scene which would make the 
fortune of Lane if Human Nature had not done that 
already. The murderer is sitting in his room drinking “ wodki” 
(printed so), and describing to himself how Prince Bela’s glossy 
eyes had mesmerized him, like Mr. Irving in 7e Bells, and nearly 
osed him to the Tsar, when the ghost of his victim comes 
ont makes faces at him. ‘“ This was more than the Count 
could bear.” He rings the bell, and the bell-rope comes down. 
He makes a series of runs at the ghost, which dodges him 
after the fashion of Professor ee years ago at the Polytechnic. 
Then, making a noose of the bell-rope, he ingeniously determines 
that “he would lasso the ghost; and, when the hard cord was 
round its neck, he would pull it and pull it until the life was 
wholly choked out of it.” He tries several times, and only lassoes 
his china, and the end of it is that the ghost leads him a wild 
lechase to the top of the tree under which he committed the 
murder, and then makes him lasso himself to the topmost branch. 
He gives the most horrible shriek and dies, sus. per coll., and 
“ upon his face was an expression of the deepest horror.” In the 
morning those of the Jews who have not been massacred come 
and cut him down, and the Rabbi, triumphantly referring to the 
fact that he had told them so, goes to Canada with the hero and 
Mrs. Praed’s story begins with a letter from one Colonel Julian 
Vascher, of British India, to “Dear old Lem. Lloyd,” of the 
Riviera. The Colonel is sending his wife home from India because 
she has neuralgia, which “ is simply killing her,” and wants dear 
old Lem. Lloyd to cure her, because he is a etic doctor and 
aspires to bean adept in occultism, and because all other physicians 
and their remedies have been in vain. Dr. Lloyd has always 
been looking out fora “receptive” patient, and is delighted to 
find one in Mrs. Vi . He alternately mesmerizes her and 
makes love to her, the latter operation being described in Mrs. 
Praed’s well-known and agreeable style. The other treatment 
does her a great deal of good, and makes her say, “ I feel as though 
I had been drinking moral champagne.” This does not sound a 
promising vintage. When the mesmerizing and the love-making 
‘are sufficiently advanced, Dr. Lloyd is visited by the astral body 
of one Murghab, an Egyptian. This person “ was not one of 
those Great ones who tread the fourth path of Holiness. He 
was a black magician, a follower of the left-hand path, a Brother 
of the Shadow.” He was “ superhuman in beauty,” and this is no 


done 
“ She 
lips, that clear comp. ‘ 


mere ulation, but may be readily verified by looking at the 
cover of the book, whereon he is depicted in the act of drawing on 
the floor the reversed pentagram already presented to our readers, 
They, we trust, will already have noticed, with a thrill of horror, 
that “the single triangle, instead of being at the base, points 
towards the north, and thus represents the dominion of the evil 
rinciple in Nature.” We are bound to confess that Murghab 
ks rather stupid in the picture, and there is too much reason to 
fear that in this particular the artist has not maligned him. He, or, 
to be quite accurate, his astral presence, explains to dear old Lem. 
Lloyd that if he (Lem.) seduces his friend’s wife, and studies 
occultism with her, they will both become adepts in rather less 
than no time, and be able to do pretty much what they please, 
But to do this he must go through an ordeal. He must bring 
Mrs. Vascher to his room in a state of trance, and in her pre- 
sence, and under Murghab’s directions, conjure up an image, or 
Scin-Lecca, of the unconscious Vascher, and shoot magnetic fluid 
at it out of his fingers. Vascher will then die,and nobody will be 
able to find out why, and all will go well. There is only one con- 
dition to be observed, and that is, that if the process through 
any accident fails to kill Vascher, it will kill dear old Lem. 
Lloyd, This latter, reflecting that “faint heart never won fair 
lady,” tly accepts the proposition. Accordingly all is pre- 
pared, “ the magic-lamps” (are these the same as magic-lanterns ?) 
are lighted, “strange and horrible substances” burnt in a brazier, 
and the device already explained carefully traced on the floor. 
Blood is also spilt, and “the fumes of the blood spread.” For a time 
all goes well. The Scin-Leccarises. It closely resembles Vascher. 
Several “ young salamanders,” which are also “ Child Elementals,” 
hover round it. The “ horrible mesmeric fluid” streams off 
Lloyd’s . Mrs. Vascher comes in entranced, but not so 
deeply but that she can feel “the bloody fumes.” But all this time 
they lone been reckoning without their host. An uninvited —- 
is present in the a of a “ White Adept,” one of those Great 
ones who tread the fourth path of Holiness, and who has come 
round to keep the Brother of the Shadowincheck. Also Vascher 
himself drops in “in bodily presentment,” having opportunely 
come back from India, and calls to his wife. She wakes from her 
trance; the Scin-Lecca, probably thinking itself de trop in the 
presence of its original, itself off ; the Child Elementals 
go for the unhappy Lem. He dies, but it is not unpleasant, only 
a little clammy. “A mist closed in round him... . Antonia’s 
Mrs. Vascher’s] eyes shone still for him like veiled stars. Then 
ey vanished, too, and he was alone with Death.” He got off 
much cheaper than Mr, Stuart Cumberland’s villain. We are not 
told what me of Murghab. It should be mentioned that he 
was good at vanishing. Once “only his voice ——.. He 
must have had something in common with the Cheshire Cat in 


Alice. 

We have left ourselves little in which to speak of 
Marah, It is @ prose idyll. Mr., Mrs., or Miss Marsh is well 
advised to state this fact on the title-page, for readers would 
hardly have found it out for themselves. There is an idyllic, 
but mad and exceedingly disagreeable, old lady, with a hideous 
but exceedingly attached old servant. These two keep a mad 
daughter of the old lady’s locked up in a secret wing of the 
house ; but the daughter has a tablet over the family vault, and 
every one supposes she died long ago. The mad daughter had a 
husband, who left her and married somebody else; and the mad 
mother’s reason for keeping her locked up is that she thinks she 
never was married at all. At last the husband, whose second 
wife is dead, and who always thought his first wife was dead 
too, comes back, and is reunited to her, greatly to the satisfaction 
of both. The mad mother immediately burns down the house, 
and herself in it. The mad daughter partially recovers, and lives 
fairl happily with her husband for some months; after which 
she lion erself in a pond, and he dies the same evening. But 
who is Marah? Marah is the daughter of the younger and 
grand-daughter of the elder madwoman, and her real name is 
Léonie. She has not much to do with the story, and only 
discovers her parents comparatively late in life. After they are 
dead, and her grandmother burnt, she thinks she is going to die or 
go mad—which really seems reasonable enough—or both, She 
does neither, but marries an idyllic baronet. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES.* 


yar few periodical writers of the present cen have 
deserved of selections from 
neous writings better than Maginn, and not more than two or 
three at the outside who have so deserved have had to wait longer 
for it. More than forty years have passed since the “bright, 
broken” author of the “Story Without a Tail,” the original of 
Captain Shandon, the suggester, as some say, of the Noctes 
Ambrosiane, the originator of the fashion of polyglot translation 
which Father Prout made more famous, but hardly did better, 
was buried in a nameless grave at Walton-on-Thames. His 
whole history is summed up in Lockhart’s epitaph (one of the 
greatest triumphs of the jocular-pathetic to be found in English), 
and it is easy to understand how his immediate friends may have 
shrunk from the task of sifting from a mixed mass of hasty work, 
including not a little ribaldry, and, we fear it must be said, not a 
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little positive blackguardism, something which might serve as a 
of his He had, as the stoutest Tory 
must confess, libelled insulted igs simply because they 
were Whigs, in so outrageous a fashion that the sympathies of 
every reviewer of that party were certain to be against any such 
publication. The Tories themselves were not quite proud of him ; 
and were, as Lockhart pretty plainly intimates, conscious that 
they had treated him shabbily, though what Government could be 
ex to reward with any place the author of such a sheer 
brutality as the review of Grantley Berkeley? So for the time 
the thing was left, and probably best left, alone. 

But “ the Animosities,” as inn’s more famous colleague said 
so admirably, are mortal ; “the Humanities live for ever.” And 
for nearly twenty years at least Maginn’s remains would have 
found a tolerably fair public. That no one has ever given 
it to them, or them to it, may be set down partly to certain 
faults of the British publisher, but partly, it is fair to say, to 
difficulties in the task. The major part of Maginn’s work is to be 
found in Blackwood and Fraser, and was written at a time when 
both these periodicals, following a fashion set by the first, de- 
lighted in a kind of esoteric cliqueism and an abundance of allusion 
to passwords and stock personages of the clique, which has grown 
nearly unintelligible to the modern reader. Even Wilson’s own 
part of the Noctes has suffered much from this; and Maginn’s 
contributions, much less homogeneous and consecutive, are in 
worse case. It is true that the republication of the Tales from 
Biackwood has kept his name alive as something more than a mere 
shadow. No lover of the English nouvelle but has by heart “ The 
Man in the Bell” and “ Bob Burke’s Duel,” and, above all, the 
delightful nd above quoted, the “ Story Without a Tail,” con- 
cerning which we regret to say that two critics of the present day 
have been known to come nearly to daggers drawn on the question 
of the proper intonation of the central words, ‘ Humphries told 
me.” His Homeric criticism and translation has been more than 
once referred to, especially by Mr. Matthew Arnold; but, as Mr. 
Arnold chose to connect his patro of Maginn with his cele- 
brated piece of Philistinism about the “ pinchbeck” character of 
Macaulay’s Lays, Maginn has perhaps suffered rather than bene- 
fitted by the kindness, We believe that not many readers of 
the present generation know that the Maxims of Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, on which Thackeray has commented delightfully in 
“Mr. Brown’s Letters to his Nephew,” are Maginn’s; and of 
those who do know this, but do not know the original, too many 
are likely to be led quite astray as to the character of that original 
by the fact that Thackeray’s particular purpose led him only to 

ick out a few points illustrating change of manners, and did not 
fead him to refer at all to the wit and wisdom which the little 
book contains, 

Mr. Montagu has rightly reprinted the three tales above men- 
tioned, the criticisms, with some (or is it all?) of the specimens 
of Homer, and the Mazims. We almost wish that he had not 
given, though we hardly see how he could have avoided it, 
the Grantley Berkeley review. It is probably the very worst 
specimen existing—the awful example—of the kind of éretntement 
of which Lockhart’s still more famous review of Lord Tennyson is 
the best. There was not much to choose between the two re- 
viewers in point of talent; but, whereas Lockhart always wrote 
like a gentleman, Maginn has here written like a Yahoo. If only 
the historic thrashing had descended on his shoulders, and the 
equally historic bullet had hit the unlucky publisher’s boot, there 
would have been very little to say against Grantley Berkeley. 
From a different nes of view the remarks on Shelley’s Adonais 
are almost equally noteworthy. There is here, indeed, little 
positive brutality, and it is not really a drawback to the essay 
that the modern idolaters of Shelley and Keats will throw the 
book into the fire. The interesting point, a point of sufficient 
interest to make the paper well worth reprinting, is that a man 
of the widest reading, and, where special prejudices were not con- 
cerned, of a very delicate and true literary taste, could write in 
this fashion where those prejudices (for the most part of a quite 
extra-literary kind) were concerned. 

The Shaks papers (that on Farmer's essay and that on 
Lady Macbeth) have about the same drawbacks as the con- 
temporary criticisms of De Quincey, and show how little the 
literary causerte was understood at the time in England. The 
reviewer is constantly plunging aside into details which require 
the reader to heap up half a dozen volumes in order to keep up 
with them; both the humour and the indignation are too often 
boisterous, and the criticism itself, asin the other instance just 
mentioned, is singularly wanting in sureness. That is to say, the 
critic mixes up mere flings, mere whimsies of the moment, with 
sound and well-considered judgments. Yet the number of the 
latter far surpasses the number of the former, and here, as else- 
where in his critical work, it may be taken as a general rule that, 
though Maginn is constantly wrong and uncritical in his dislikes, 
he is scarcely ever wrong in his likes, and that is the principal 
thing. A man may dislike Milton, and we may be only sorry for 
him ; indeed, he is very likely sorry for himself. But if he likes 
Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) causa finita est, We say to him, and 
know that we are right in saying, “ Cousin, you will never be a 
critic.” 

The most characteristic and in its desultcry way the most 
charming part of the book remains to be noticed, and that consists 
of the numerous and almost unclassitiable trifles in verse and prose 
miscellany which Mr. Montagu has rescued and given. The account 


piece to with. For it is in t Greek to the reader 
who den an « of knowledge about 
Maginn and the early days of Blackwood, and it is often un- 
equal, not to say dull. But the parodies and translations scattered 
about it and about the pieces that follow are such as nobody but 
Father Prout (whose own are, in our judgment, inferior), and 
“C. 8. 0.,” who was perhaps the closest of later writers to 
Maginn in the character of his genius, could have come near. 
“ Pococurante ” and “ The Last Words of Charles Edwards” have 
a dash of the impressive-pathetic which is very difficult to 
manage, but well managed. What a noble work is “ The Pewter 
Quart,” which may not have been unconnected with the origin of 
Calverley’s own Ode to Beer! How many magazine writers have 
followed (and how many have acknowledged?) “ The Night- 
walker,” first of many perambulations of London under the lamps ? 
The “ Twenty-one Maxims to Marry By” are pleasant reading, 
and, if any kind of inference can be drawn from a man’s writings 
to his conduct, give good hope that those have maligned Maginn 
who have charged him with any worse conduct towards his own 
wife than is implied in reckless dissipation. This is not the lan- 
guage that a rascal, even a hypocritical rascal, would be likely to 
use :— 


Kick out of doors the stale trash that men are naturally indifferent to 
their wives. How the deuce should a fine woman be the worse for being 
one’s wife? And are there not five hundred good reasons to any one but a 
puppy why she must be the better? . ... Never flatter yourselves that 
you are certain to “get tired” of any woman ig ey you pony d 
associate. ee peak it you are much more li to become v - 


“ A Dozen Years Hence” and “ A Hundred Years Hence” are 
curiously happy political variations on an old theme of which 
Maginn was very fond. “A Vision of Purgatory” is as good as 
Crotton Croker at his best. “O’Doherty’s Dirge” has what 
Thackeray noted in “ the sad generous refrain of ‘ The Deserter ’”— 
the strong Irish note of pathetic, but not in the least maudlin, 
recklessness, coupled here with an audacious touch of something 
else. Crambambulee who knows not? (but is it certain that 
Maginn wrote it?) and “The Moore-ish Melodies” are perfect. 
As for the Maxims, to go back to them for a moment, we like them 
as well as when we first read them five-and-twenty years ago, 
and that is what we cannot say of many things. ‘And, lastly, it 
may be noted in a too rapid review of « book which is seldom 
other than delightful, that the interest of it is much heightened 
to all lovers of Thackeray by the constant evidence that it was 
not for nothing that Arthur Pendennis sat at the feet of Charley 
Shandon. 

To quarrel even in the least degree with such a gift may seem 
ungracious and is unpleasant. But it is part of our critical duty 
to say that Mr. Montagu really should not have put on his title- 
page “ edited by” himself, e are unable to discern the faintest 
trace of editing in the volumes, though few require and deserve 
editing more. There is, indeed, an exceedingly meagre intro- 
duction, giving fewer biographical and bibliographical facts than 
even such a comparatively casual notice as Mr. Bates’s in the 
“ Fraser Gallery.” But there is not, as far as we have noticed, a 
note except Maginn’s own, and the hapless reader who does not 
know the Blackwood ropes will wonder what on earth all this 
allusion to “ Wastle” and “ Dr. Morris” and the other Henry 
Pimpernels and old John Napses of Greece of the Noctes can 
mean. In no single instance does Mr. Mon give us his 
authority for believing the pieces to be Maginn's; and, — 
where Maginn has himself dated them, there is not a date to 
found anywhere or a reference to the place or time of original 
appearance, or, in short, any other editorial or critical apparatus 
whatsoever. We are of opinion that it is a book which is most 
especially and unusually in need of some such apparatus ; but that 
may be matter of opinion. If the volumes (which are extremely 
well printed and produced in all mechanical respects) had been 
entitled “Selections from Maginn. With an Introduction by 
R. W. Montagu,” we might have regretted the absence of some- 
thing more elaborate, but should not have felt justified in findin 
feult with Mr. Montagu. But “ editing” means editing ; though 
we are bound to say that Mr. Montagu is by no means the only 
editor of to-day who seems to be unaware of the fact. 


EGYPTIAN AND GREEK SCULPTURE." 


as author of this ingenious and learned volume desires that 
it should be considered as a contribution to a new science, 
that of comparative archwology. He points out that up to the 
present time antiquaries have been satisfied to collect as many 
works of the sculpture of each ancient nation as possible. They 
have arranged them historically, have added to the chief museums 
of Europe casts of such figures as could not otherwise be seen 
side by side; and now that they possess so vast a body of raw 
material, it is time for them to observe how the evolution of the 
art has gone on, how certain forms have been developed, how 
nation has handed on to nation the tradition of its plastic art. 

Dr. Wagnon is not blind to the dangers which surround the 
study of his new science. He sees that the archwologist is easily 
drawn to make perilous refinements, to detect analogies where 
they do not exist, and to build a lofty edifice of theory which 
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young disciples, who come after him, will bring ing down 
tony ts head by removing the very foundation. But these are 
no more than ils which environ every young and un- 
practised science, and it is in recognizing the danger that we 
put ourselves in a ~~ to avoid it. Armed with these ex- 
cellent sentiments, Dr. Wagnon has set himself to make a begin- 
ning by comparing as minutely and as exactly as possible a certain 
number of archaic Greek statues with the most salient types of 
ancient Egyptian sculpture, and by seeking to emphasize the 
contrasts and the similarities which he finds. The great extension 
of the study of Egyptian archeology within late years has pre- 
the ground for a work of this nature, and, in dedicating his 
treatise to M. Georges Perrot, we have no doubt that Dr. Wagnon 
does not merely place it under the protection of an eminent name, 
but suggests the advantage which he has received from the 
admirable Histoire de l’Art dans [ Antiquité of that writer and M. 
Chipiez. 
e do not to examine Dr. Wagnon’s arguments at any 
length. He a “prt features which do not strike us as par- 
ticularly novel, such as the influence of the landscape and of the 
temperament of a nation on its popular art. He scores a critical 
point in dwelling upon the utter confusion of the archzologists 
when they come to argue about the origin of the arts in Greece. 
He takes the famous statues of ancient Beypt, especially the more 
realistic ones, and he inquires what relation they hold to the archaic 
figures of Greece. The main result of his investigations is to give 
us a richer idea than ever of the originality of the Greek mind ; 
but we cannot say that the author’s researches throw very much 
new light on the subject. The volume is a careful and agreeable 
dissertation ; but it hardly deserves to be taken so seriously as Dr. 
‘Wagnon demands, and we expect a more novel and a more ex- 
haustive treatment of material from the professors of the new 
science of comparative archwology. We may perhaps be allowed 
to suggest that their method should not so very closely resemble 
that of the old-fashioned antiquarians who do not call themselves 
comparative. 


LARGE GAME IN NORTHERN INDIA.* 


F Carlyle had ever condescended to notice sport and sportsmen, 
he might probably have invented some curious and expressive 
o_ for the author of this book, It is the work of a genuine 
ikari; shikar, as Colonel Kinloch correctly states, being the 
Persian term to express sport of all kinds, whether with rifle, gun, 
spear, orrod. There is here no attempt to magnify or to mini- 
mize the delights of Himalayan sport. We find no succession of 
adventures marked on with chalk and not with charcoal. 
Big bags are absent from the record; mistakes, mishaps, and 
muddles are faithfully recorded ; and while Colonel Kinloch has 
an eye for natural scenery, as well as for deer and wild sheep 
similar in colour to the bare hills on which they wander, phrases 
are not lavished in order to produce an effect. Some years ago 
the same author published a thin, large volume on sport in the 
hills, Since that time he has ascended a good many more steep 
passes, bivouacked on many ledges of rocks, explored the untrodden 
wilds of Thibet, and added largely to his collection of skins and 
heads, The latter have been admirably reproduced by the photo- 
graph. The epiral or curved horns, the silky hair, the fierce 
lance, the massive jaws, the thick neck of deer, antelope, yak, or 
ome are realistic and superior to anything that we can remember 
in any bookshelf full of Indian sport. There are no likenesses of 
whole animals, and only a sketch of the camp, which, it need 
hardly be said, is on a much less comfortable scale than the tents 
of the Commissioner or District Officer travelling for duty and 
easure in the plains. Other sportsmen are fairly warned that 
they must be prepared for og fare, rough walking, and frequent 
disappointments. Not for the Himalayan stalker are the spacious 
double-poled tents with wall-shades and other conveniences, long 
strings of coolies, every available means of transport, and unlimited 
supplies of country produce from populous bazaars within easy 
at game Colonel Kinloch seems to have been 

absolutely indifferent. Once he ordered his native servant to 
shoot a peacock, and on one occasion he so far forgets his Spartan 
discipline as to describe the ingredients of a stew of game composed 
of hare, sandgrouse, chikore, quail, pigeon, wild duck, and koolin, 
which must have rivalled the potage a Ja Meg Merrilies of Dern- 
cleugh, recorded in a foot-note in Guy Mannering. But, as a 
rule, hot tea and simple fare seem to have been the preparation 
for and the reward of a hard day's work. Aristocratic tourists are 
not to imagine that Himalayan shooting resembles a field-day in 
the plains and in the Terai of Nepaul, with the long line of elephants, 
the howdahs fitted with every convenience, the attendants with 
huge umbrellas held over the visitor in the intervals of sport, and 
the experienced Chief Commissioner skilfully directing every 
manceuvre, and placing the guests where there is the best chance 
of a shot. No man need attempt to rival or imitate Colonel 
Kinloch, unless he is prepared to rise a couple of hours before — 
break, walk three miles to the most = spots for ibex or wild 
sheep, scan the hillside under an icy wind that chills the marrow, 
and then tramp, run, or crawl for half the day, with the chance 
that the game will have taken the alarm and will walk out of 


* Large Game ing in Thibet, the Himalayas, and Northern India. 
By Colonel Kinloch, the *s Royal Rifle Corps. Illustrated by Photo- 
gravures, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. London: Thacker & Co. 
1885. 


shot at 4.30 P.M., leaving the sportsman to trudge, weary and 
disappointed, up and down ravines to his camp seven or eight 
iles off. Of course in the end perseverance was rewarded, or 
there would be no record of capital shots, and no trophies to 
be splendidly photographed. But miscalculations of distances, 
and consequent misses, failures to recover deer and ibex and still 
larger game not struck in the vital part of the body, make up a 
considerable portion of this work. Shooters are judiciously re- 
minded that they should not — arms of precision at any 
distance beyond 150 yards. ounded animals are often the 
hardest to kill, even when they are brought to bay; shells fail 
to — or only graze the skin ; and many a buck or a 
wild sheep is seen to drop behind the herd and to leave marks 
of blood on the grass and rocks, that in the end baffles the 
shooter and either recovers or dies a lingering death. Colonel 
Kinloch, however, gives many instances where the wounded 
quarry has been run down by a dog or well-mounted rider in the 
plains; and numberless are the cases in which the animal, bound- 
ing away after the shot as if nothing had happened, is found stone 
dead at the bottom of the nearest ravine or on a slope a few 
hundred yards from where he was hit. Occasionally, too, the 
first crack of the rifle did not scare the herd, and the author was 
enabled to use his second gun and to load and fire again with 
success after a miss, Scent.more than sight warns the herd of 
r; and as the wind shifts or changes in every ravine or 
corrie as it would be called in Scotland, the shooter in Thibet is 
liable, like the deer-stalker in the ow to find his best plans 
disconcerted by a tiresome current which makes windward to be 
and vice versd. 

e cannot attempt to enumerate ies of large game 
which the author i shot in the course pot than twenty 
years. He frankly owns that he has somehow managed to get 
more leave than most men; certainly far more than ever can fall 
to the lot of a sporting civilian or a Staff officer. Colonel Kinloch 
appears to have been told off for special duty in the hills instead 
of remaining in cantonments between the 15th of April 
and the 15th of October. But, if the Military Department saw no 
objection to these constant absences, neither the reader nor the 
critic ought to complain. Sport, as it is pursued in the plains 
of the North-West Provinces, in the Deyrah Doon, and in the 
Sewalik , occupies but a part of this volume. And stalking 
antelope with a rifle over cultivated plains, watching the hunting 
leopards of the Raja or the Nawab — from the cart and catch 
a buck by the throat, and marshalling a fine line of elephants 
through tree or grass jungle, have been often described. lonel 
Kinloch is on less familiar ground when he gets to the Cheng 
Chemmo Valley, and he confesses that the bare hills and the bitter 
climate of Thibet had for him an inexpressible charm. The satis- 
faction of shooting a bull Yak, a Thibetan lynx, or a Kyang— 
whether this latter animal be horse or ass—was enhanced by the 
difficulty of getting into Thibet at all. The local authorities are 
jealous of Englishmen and fear, not without reason, that the sports- 
man, with his few camp followers, a single tent, and a rifle, may 
be the precursor of an inquisitive surveying party or an annexing 
force. The Tartars, too, were rather jolly fellows, and far better 
than Kashmiris, who more than once are denounced as lazy and 
lying. There, on elevated plateaus or ranges where no grass could 
be seen, with a hot sun contrasting with a chilly blast, the author 
appears to have been supremely happy. There, too, or in the 
higher s of the Himalayas, he obtained specimens more rare 
and valuable than the skins of the spotted deer and the tiger 
which adorn so many vicarages and country houses. There he saw 
the Kyang, which positively annoyed him by its inquisitiveness, 
and spoilt his stalk at bettergame; the Tahr or wild goat, that 
frequents ground of a difficult character, extremely trying to 
those who are afflicted with dizziness ; the Goa or Thibetan gazelle, 
which is found in the country between the upper waters of the 
Sutlej and the Indus and in Ladak, and which feeds cn coarse 
bunches of grass where other animals would starve; the Ibex, not 
to be found south or east of the Sutlej or in the lower slopes of 
the Himalayas; the Nyan or Ovis Hodgsonii, which when cooked 
is always tender and of exquisite flavour, but is of all animals 
the most difficult to circumvent; and the Sarao or Serow, which 
more than corresponds to Mrs, Malaprop’s idea of Cerberus, and 
combines the characteristics of the cow, the donkey, the pig, and 
the goat. This extraordinary animal is found all along the hills 
from Assam to Kashmir. It is an ungainly looking beast, but can 
go over rough ground and downhill at a great pace, and is fierce 

and dangerous when wounded and brought to bay. 

Of course it is quite apparent that such results were not secured 
without hardship and occasional risks. Two or three times 
Colonel Kinloch had attacks of fever. On several occasions he 
was benighted and had some difficulty in finding his camp. 
Some of his coolies suffered from frost-bite, and all from snow- 
blindness. Twice he had toothache, and was operated on by a 
native who, as Dickens might put it, knew as much of dentistry 
as a Hindu does of skates. Now and then he admits himself to 
have been dead-beat at the close of an unusually hard day. But 
then the air was so bracing, the independence so complete, and 
the training and condition tirst-rate. In his later travels he was 
accompanied by Mrs. Kinloch, and this lady managed to see nearly 
every species of game in its wild state, walked, rode a tame Yak, 
and was carried in a small hammock slung on a pole, known 
. Anglo-Indians as a dandy. Non cuivis mulierum contingit 

ire, 

All hints are valuable from a real master of the craft. Veteran 
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—— may not be the worse for a consideration of some of 
author's golden rules. Never talk if you can avoid it. Never 
show yourself on the sky-line. Keep well above the herd on the 
hill, as the animals are apt to reserve their attention for places 
beneath them. Don’t be always lighting a pipe or ps a pull 
at a flask, and don't be afraid of using a that weighs eleven or 
twelve pounds. Above all, do not publish, either in sporting 
journals or separately, ample details of the precise locality where 
you enjoyed unusually good sport. An intimation to one or two 
trusty friends, under a promise of secresy, is all very well, but 
@ proclamation through the press only has the effect of spoiliv, 
your own sport next year, and sending a crowd of half-trai 
and over-eager sportsmen to your favourite places, whence they 
return discontented and dolorous, thinking that their hard-won 
leave might have been spent elsewhere to better purpose. The 
author seems to have acquired sufficient command of the native 
language to gauge the truth or falsehood of statements volun- 
teered by or extracted from native shikaries. To his friend A.’s 
ignorance on this head may be ascribed, he thinks, a part of this 
gentleman’s failure on a similar expedition. 

Equally valuable in their way are hints on stores, equipment, 
baggage, and expenditure. We agree with him that a single 
man who is accustomed todo much for himself need not spend 
more than 200 or 250 rupees a month in this way. Twelve 
coolies or porters are quite sufficient to carry the tents, the 
cooking utensils, the bedding, the stores, the ammunition, the 
clothes, and the books. We are glad to find the last item put 
down as indispensable. Two servants, one apparently to cook 
and the other to wait, may seem few to those accustomed to the 
long retinue of the bungalow or the camp in the plains. And it 
must not be forgotten that to the modest estimate of 20/. or 25/. 
to be spent monthly, we have to add the original cost of guns, 
ammunition, preserved meats and provisions in tins, and that of 
the journey from England or from some hot station far away in 
the Doab or the Central Provinces, The dress of the sportsman 
in the hills should be of pattu, a strong woollen cloth manufac- 
tured in Kashmir and the hills; and of light but strong cotton in 
the plains. White should be avoided. Green is a good colour 
for trees and grass jungles, and we have heard of a native shikari 
who seriously recommended his master to paint his face like his 
dress. Boots are always a difficulty. The ordinary English 
shooting boot, made in London or by any country maker, is 
admirably suited to clay and sand, grass plains, low scrub jinsle, 
or any rough flat ground in any Indian province, t to 
follow up the gaur or the = agg in the Central Provinces 
@ noiseless boot is indispensable. The sound of a cracking 
twig or crumpled leaves may spoil a whole morning's work. 
Some sportsmen prefer shoes made of the supple hide of the 
Sambur deer, and in Kashmir the native and the Englishman 
have recourse to a grass shoe termed “Tt is made of rice- 
straw, or occasionally of hemp or bark of trees twisted into rope 
and ingeniously plaited into a sort of sandal.” It is admitted, 
however, that an Englishman is difficult to fit with this said grass 
shoe. Colonel Kinloch loves a special article of his own, with soles 
of thick, smooth, red and vulcanized indiurubber. It gives the 
wearer a firm hold of the ground, and is “ absolutely noiseless.” 
Every Anglo-Indian knows the merits of a hat of pith or so/a, not 
a solar hat, as is sometimes imagined. In the form of a helmet 
covered with white cloth it keeps out sun and heat better than 
the common pagri. It is, however, soon soaked in heavy rain. 
Two pairs of socks should be worn inside any boot, the golden 
rule being that the head should be kept cool and the feet warm, 
whether in the hills or the plains. No prudent man would ever 
shoot in the hottest are of May except in a flannel shirt. Shaving 
should never be thought of, as the beard is a t protection 
against the scorching sun ; and on the elevated plateau of Thibet 
a@ mask, with two holes for the eyes, should protect the face 
against the cutting wind. From every point of view, practical 
and philanthropic, the native servants must be made comfortable. 
Extra Pay warm underclothing, and thick quilts, with kind treat- 
ment, will not always attract the sort of men most required. 
Active men, not inclined to sulk and make difficulties, and not 
liable to fever, constitute half the comfort of such an expedition ; 
and here some of the best qualities of the Asiatic are displayed. 
It need corn be said that the sh servants from Madras or 
Calcutta would be out of place in Baltistan or Zanskar, although 
they are quite equal to a six weeks’ trip in the Rajmabal Hills, 
the islands of the Megna, or the Teesta Valley. The purchase of 
a couple of milch-goats at the foot of the hills on the first ranges 
is high ly recommended. It is the only way by which fresh milk 
can be got. Preserved milk in tins may be left to the occupants 
of a crowded P. and O. steamer. The suggestions for the bore 
and weight of the firearms, cartridges, and the preservation of 
skins and horns, are all equally commendable. No man should 
ever be without a strong and sharp hunting-knife, kept in a 
wooden sheath. For the want of it Colonel Kinloch was once in 
sore straits when dismounted and attacked bya boar. It was 
with some difficulty and after a vigorous resistance, in which a 
blunt spear was no match for a polished tusk, that this capital 
sportsman who had secured the skins and head of many a wild 
animal, succeeded in saying his own from utter destruction. 


THREE BUOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


EVER was so absolute a misnomer given to a book. The 
Purple Land is no record of genuine travel performed by a 

real traveller, but a very silly story of the imaginary adventures 
of an imaginary Mr. Lamb, who clandestinely married an imagi- 
nary Miss Romola Aveleyra in Buenos Ayres, and fled with her 
from the wrath of her father and the pursuit of the law to 
Montevideo, “ that city of refuge for all Argentines. who commit 
offences at home.” At Montevideo they took up their abode with 
Mrs. Lamb's aunt, whose peculiarities her nephew-in-law would 
mimic so cleverly that his wife, “ who had a hizh opinion of her 
lord’s histrionic abilities, would laugh at the performance till the 
tears ran down her cheeks.” For some reason or another Mr, 
Lamb left his wife, and roamed the country in search of fortune or 
adventures. He serves a short campaign with the rebel General 
Santa Coloma; and his account of the battle with the Colorados 
is, at any rate, better than anything else in the volume. But he 
consorts chiefly with horse-stealing natives and hard-drinking 
Britons. After a long orgie with some of the latter gentlemen, one 
of the party proposes to awaken a comrade who had fallen asleep 
by “ firing at the wall over old Cloud and an plaster on 
to his head. It'll be awful fun, you know.” Mr. Lamb's innumer- 
able facetious reminiscences are of the same “awfully” funny 
description. He has a tale of a fat old woman who wanted to 
make love to him, and whom he frightened almost to death b 
setting a snake at her. But we do not hold both our sides wi 
laughter at this humorous anecdote, Young and beautiful women 
as well as the fat old magistrate’s wife fell victims to the peerless 
beauty and irresistible fascinations of our autobiographic hero. 
Monica, “the maid of Yi,’ makes the young bridegroom's heart 
palpitate, and with a certain Dolores he quite forgets that he has 
a wife at Montevideo. He kissed this poor girl again and again, 
“Tt was like contact with “7 celestial fire that instantl 
kindled my love to madness.” The passages which follow 
better remain unquoted. Mr, Lamb seems to have had what 
persons who easily forgive themselves for the neglect of the busi- 
ness or courtesies of life love to call “the artistic temperament.” 
Somebody tells him that he is “ brave to rashness, that he abhors 
restraint, loves women, and has a light heart.” With “ cameleon 
blushes he owns the soft impeachment,” and considers that it is 
no fault of his if he was “ born so” constituted as to make love to 
other women when he has a wife who had just sacrificed home, 
duty, position, and a father’s love for him, He is equally indulgent 
to himself when he finds it convenient to steal a horse or to 
tell lies. He complains that he did not always know how 
to “mix his truth and lies.” Mr. Lamb is too modest, 
mixture is so deftly mingled that the subtlest of tasters is not 
always able to discriminate between the component parts, though 
he cannot but fancy that the more pungent ingredient rather over- 
flavours the dish. The Banda Oriental is called by the author 
“ The Land that England Lost” because it was not kept by us 
after Sir Samuel Auchmuty took it in 1807. Mr. Lamb spells 
this General's name Achmuty, and couples him with General 
Whitelocke. 


Powers 
Eternal! such names mingled ! 


Did he ever read the evidence given by one of these officers 
at the court-martial which dismissed the other from the service ? 
He calls it the “ Purple Land” because, “though of all the 
sisterhood of republics in the green continent she first catches 
the auroral hues on her shining hair and pale face, the dark 
stains on her feet, washed ever with her children’s blood, give 
her a better title to that sad epithet.” The bloodthirsty in- 
habitants of this “ Purple” Land are said by Mr. Lamb to 
be “nature's noblemen; Spaniards in piety, ancient Greeks in 
their love of —_ and Englishmen in the purity of their 
domestic lives.” e feel bound to say that we have seldom 
been called upon to express an opinion on a more vulgar farrago 
of repulsive nonsense is contained in the volumes to which 
the author has given so misleading a title. 

Somewhere in these pages Mrs. Innes remarks, “I am, I fear, of 
a very revengeful nature.” Our politeness is not equal to the 
effrontery of controverting her assertion. The misery and dis- 
comfort she endured at Langat and Durian Sabatang micht, 
we fancy, have been forgotten, and remained unrecorded, if the 
sufferer had not panted to tell the world that a certain ne- 
farious “ Resident ” was responsible for at least half of them. Mr. 
James Innes, ex-Treasurer of Sarawak, was sent as Collector 
and Magistrate to Langat, in the Malay native States, and was 
accredited in a sort of way to the Sultan of Selangor, who lived 
there. The Collector’s house was tumbledown, dirty, and void of 
all possibility of privacy. As soon as Mrs. Innes, by dint of 
severe snubbing, had got rid of one roomful of intrusive visitors, 
others flocked in to fill the space with their squatting forms 
and the “air with a detestable smell of cocoanut-oil and ‘ moist 
unpleasant bodies.’” Filthy, mutinous, and absolutely unteach- 
able servants drove the Inneses to vow sometimes that they must 
either “leave the service or commit suicide.” A Raja (so Mrs 

* The Purple Land that England Lost: Travels and Adventures in the 
Banda Oriental, South America. By W. H. Hudson. 2 vols. London: 
Simpson Low & Co, 
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A Drive through England; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By 
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Innes prefers to spell the word) who came to drink tea with 
them “cut his bread-and-butter and his toe-nails alternately with 
his knife, and made the most horrible noises in his throat by 
way of indicating that he had enjoyed his meal.” Among 
the minor annoyances of life in the tropics is the absence of 
singing-birds. And it is a collection of these petty troubles 
which gradually grow into a big lump of wretchedness. Mrs. 
Innes evident] t this when she wrote that “the less you 
have to eat, the more you think about it.” Depressingly un- 
healthy climes act upon the nerves and make foreigners who 
are compelled to live in them strangely irritable about trifles. 
A naval officer whom a parting guest congratulated on the 
harmony and good-fellowship prevailing among the members 
of the ward-room mess, shook Mis ree g and said, “Ah, that’s 
because we have had a passenger with us to keep us in good- 
humour. Come back in six weeks and you'll probably find no 
two of us on speaking terms. I have been stationed on this blessed 
Mosquito Coast before, and I know that there are uncommonly 
few fellows who can keep sweet in it.” But to return to Mrs, 
Innes, who had not only petty troubles to put up with. Sometimes 
she heard and sometimes she saw wild ts in the neighbour- 
hood of her wretched palm-leaf hut, through whose weak walls a 

healthy tiger could walk as easily as a circus-rider would 

p through a paper-covered hoop. But worse than dirty Rajas, 
intrusive visitors, mosquitos, stupid servants and savage beasts, is 
the terrible “ Resident.” He pays her perpetual visits and brings 
with him a retinue which eats her out of house and home, or 
he comes to the place without going to see her at all, and has 
private interviews with the Sultan, with whom he ought to 
communicate only through her husband. He pays part of the 
Collector's salary in guns and Australian wine. He brings to her 
house a person who calls himself a French Legitimist Count, but 
who lustily sings the ‘‘Marseillaise,” and who turns out to be a 
caterer for Signor Farini's menagerie, He flogs a washerman, 
and he scolds Mr. Innes for writing official despatches on his 
wife’s note-paper. There are other grievances innumerable 
against this gentleman and against most persons in authority. 
One brother officer's promotion is attributed to Roman Catholic 
influence. Mr. Innes is persecuted because he will not, as a 
British officer, connive at slavery. At last he gives up the ser- 
vice in disgust, and Mrs, Innes assures us that all his reward for 
six years of misery in a pestilential climate is an exemption from 
serving on common juries, “ which,” says his wife, “is something, 
but hardly worth all that it has cost.” Mrs. Innes, in common 
with many silly writers, calls a married man a “ Benedict.” Has 
she any notion what she means by her use of that foolish and un- 
meaning word P . 

Mr. Hissey has a laudable desire that his readers should enjoy 
as much as himself his drive from London along the old staging 
road to Scotland. We quite agree with him that “driving by 
road is surely the perfection of travelling,” and we have sometimes 
wondered that this pleasure is not more generally indulged in by 
persons of means and leisure; but, after reading Mr. Hissey’s de- 
scription of some of the comfortless and ill-provided inns, or, as 
he prefers to call them, “ hostels” or “ hostelries,” on the road, we 
do not marvel so much as we did before that in this luxurious 
age ascele prefer the less picturesque railway. At one inn our 
travellers found a no boy, the only male retainer of the esta- 
blishment, blacking their bright, beautiful brass harness. Even in 
Leeds Mr. Hissey had great difficulty in finding a suitable hotel 
with stabling. But, on the other hand, if more persons would 
take to travelling on the high road, the inns would probably be- 
come something like what they used to be before the post-horse 
had become almost as extinct an animal as the dodo, and before 
innkeeping, as a landlord pathetically remarked to our author, had 
become a worse trade even than farming. There is little doubt 
that Mr. Hissey is quite right in affirming that “the phaeton is 

excellence the most perfect carriage for road work; it runs 
fienly and easily, it is compact and convenient, and affords 
plenty of room for a reasonable amount of luggage, and age 
for all necessary tools, &c. You are seated sufficiently high to 
see the country well and havea clear and uninterrupted view 
ahead ; there is nothing in front of you but your horses.” ane 
mention is made of a hotel at Slough because Miss Reynolds, an 
actress, gave the landlady a dozen silver forks and spoons, and 
because fir. Justice Hawkins frequently slept there when he wasa 
Q.C. At Great Marlow Mr. Henry Hissey learns the origin of 
the time-honoured sarcasm about the puppy-pie, which it is hardly 
safe for a person of ordinary thews and sinews to utter to a 
Thames bargeman. At Woodstock he tells us the true story of 
Fair Rosamond, and proves that the choice between dagger and 
bowl was never offered to her. At Coventry he explains why it 
is considered a kind of social ostracism to be sent there. Mr. 
Hissey can explain many things; but he cannot throw much light 
on the motiye or origin of the eee monument at Tredington. 
On one side of this memorial (of what?) the traveller reads :— 
Six miles 
To Sh ’s town, whose name 
Is known throughout the earth ; 
To Shipton four, whose lesser fame 
Boasts no such poet’s birth. ; 
On the other side are the following lines :— 
After darkness ~~ ; 
From light hope flows, 
And peace in death, 
In Christ a sure repose. 
Spes, 1871. 


Mile-stones are nearly always illegible, and finger-posts scarcel 
exist in these days or aieeg travel. This, again, is a v . 
— drawback to the pleasures of journeying on the old hig: 
roads. 

Mr. Hissey is an artist, and his keen appreciation of the beauties 
of English scenery must have made his journey especially delight- 
ful to him. He tells us that a man was once able to photograph a 
flash of lightning. The sight of this photograph proved to our 
author that Turner as usual was right, that the fl are in the 
shape of twisted ribbons, and that there is no such thing in Nature 
as forked lightning.- One day, our traveller tells us, a lady said to 
Turner of one of his glorious sunsets, “ I never saw anything like 
this in Nature.” ‘No, madam,” he responded; “ but don’t you 
wish you could?” In another place the author tells us that he 
has often to use much more brilliant colours for the reproduction 
of a bit of English moorland than he has ever required in making 
copies of Italian scenery. Mr. Hissey’s book has a score of land- 
scape illustrations. These pictures belong to a very good if some- 
what old-fashioned school ; but we fancy that the engravings can 
scarcely do full justice to the original drawings. 


HENFREY’S ENGLISH COINS.* 


tN very compact little volume will serve as a 1 ym index, 
by the aid of which any coin in the whole English series can 
be referred, not only to the sovereign in whose reign it was 
struck, but also to the special coinage to which it belongs. Thanks 
to Mr. Keary’s labour and patience, this edition is far superior to 
the earlier one, both for correctness and completeness; and the 
editor's historical introduction, though short, is an excellent 
résumé of the leading facts connected with the coinage of Britain. 
Mr. Keary points out that the early British coinage, before the 
arrival of the Romans, was in many cases copied from the beautiful 
gold staters of Philip of Macedon, not directly,but from other rude 
copies struck by the Gaulish Celts, each successive imitation getting 
further and further from the original. Little at last is left to 
recall the exquisite design of the original “ Philippus,” except a 
dim trace of the wreath from the head of Apollo on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the scattered limbs of the horse and charioteer, 
forming some rude sort of pattern in which all recollection of the 
original meaning of the device had long been forgotten. These 
early coins do not come within the of this handbook; but 
it may be noted that the great variety of metals, type, and denomi- 
nations which were coined by the early Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain bear strong witness of an artistic and social advancement 
very far removed from that of half-naked barbarians, such as it 
was once the fashion to depict our Celtic forefathers. In this 
respect, in his use of varieties of denomination and metal, the 
early Celt was far in advance of the Saxon of the Heptarchy, 
or even of the Norman-English for some centuries after 
Conquest ; and it was not till the reign of Oharles Il. that a 
regal coinage in three metals again began to be issued. 
or about four centuries after the Roman invasion the coins 
used in Britain were those of the Roman Emperors, at first im- 
ported from foreign mints, and at last struck in London and 
Colchester by the usurpers Carausius and Allectus, by Constantine 
and his successors, and, finally, by Magnus Maximus, who died in 
= For more than a century after the arrival of the Angles and 
axons there is a hiatus in the history of British coinage—a blank 
that was probably imperfectly filled pd the surviving use of the 
Roman denarii and third . hen in the sixth century 
autonomous coins again were struck, the designs used were in 
many cases imitations of the late Roman coins, derived, not from 
those still current in Britain, but indirectly from the contemporary 
Frankish coinage, which had adopted many types from the late 
denarii and gold solidi of the Roman decadence. These. earl 
coins, known as sceattas, are small, rather thick, and, thou 
eatly struck, usually have almost unintelligible types. The styca, 
a still smaller coin of a sort of bronze or mixed metal, was peculiar 
to Northumbria, and usually has a distinct legend, with the name 
of some northern king or archbishop. The large, thin, silver 
penny, which for so long was practically the only coin struck in 
ngland, was first coined by Offa, King of Mercia (757-795). 
The usual type of this penny till the Norman invasion has on the 
obverse a rude portrait of the King, with his name and title, and 
on the reverse the name of the monetarius, or mint-master, with 
usually some cruciform ornament. Rather later than the eighth 
century the name of the town where the penny was struck was 
added, and these names show that an enormous number of local 
mints existed in England ; these became still more numerous after 
the Conquest, and Mr. Keary gives a list of more than a hundred 
mints which existed during the reigns of the early Norman kings, 
Before the Conquest some interesting varieties of royal title 
were used, as, for example, OFFA REX MERCIORVM, EDMVNDVSs REX 
ANG(LORVM), ATHELSTAN REX TOT(IVS) BRIT(ANNIZ). This 
diversity of title ceased, as Mr. Keary points out, with the Norman 
Conquest, after which the word Rex occurs alone. 
The reign of Edward the Confessor was remarkable for the 


_| number of types of the penny which were struck, One of these is of 


special interest, the so-called “sovereign penny,” named from the 
full-length figure of the king seated in a throne, on the obverse ; a 
design which was copied from the great royal seal. After the 


* Henfrey’s English Coins. Edited by C. F. K M F.S.A. 
| London & Sons. 
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Conquest the varieties of design on the coins become fewer, and | first issue of what is probably the handsomest and 


the development of other denominations and the use of other 
metals was very slow. Till the reign of Edward I. no coin of 


other value than the penny was struck, the result of which was | 


that a number of pennies were mutilated by being cut into 
halves quarters, in order to supply the pressing want of smaller 
money; to prevent this mutilation of the coinage Edward I. started 
the first regular series of silver halfpence and farthings. In 1257 
Henry III. had made an unsuccessful attempt to start a gold 
coinage in the shape of a gold “ sovereign penny” of the value of 
twenty silver pence. This was, however, very unpopular, and was 
immediately withdrawn from circulation so completely that now 


only three or four specimens are known; the obverse is again | 
These co 


taken from the great seal, with the enthroned fi of the ki 
holding the orb and sceptre. The result of this absence of a go 
coinage in England was that English goldsmiths used frequently 
to import and melt down the fine gold coins of Italy; as, for ex- 
ample, when William Torell cast the three bronze statues of 
Queen Eleanor, he bought from certain merchants of Lucca a 
parcel of the gold florins then current in Tuscany, in order to 
supply gold for the gilding of the statues. Many attempts were 
made by the authorities of Florence and other Italian cities to stop 
this drain of their coinage, but ap tly in vain. 

A second attempt to start a gold coinage in England was made 
by Edward III. in 1344. This issue consisted of a gold florin, 
worth 6s., and its half and quarter, but the extreme rarity of 
specimens of all these pieces shows that very few can have 
struck. Later on in the same year the first gold noble, value 
6s. 8d., with its half and quarter, were issued; and with these 
coins, which are far from being rare, the series of English gold 
coin fairly began. The design of the noble is very handsome, 
representing on the obverse the king with sword and shield 
standing in a ship—a type which is sup to commemorate 
Edward IIL.’s great naval victory over the French off Sluys, in 
1340. The reverse | —IHC , TRANSIENS . PER . MEDIVM . 
ILLO.:.VM . IBAT (Luke iv. 30)—was selected, as Mr. Keary says, 
simply because this verse was supposed to have a talismanic 
power for protection against robbers. A similar design to that 
on the obverse of the noble was afterwards used for the official 
seals of the Lords High Admirals of England, to whom it was 
especially suitable. 

On the whole, however, the artistic beauty of the English coin- 

from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century is not equal to that 
of many other countries, or even of the Anglo-Gallic coins struck 
by English princes in France. This want of invention in the types 
and delicacy in the cutting of the dies is speci remarkable 
when one considers the extraordinary beauty of English seals of 
the same time, far surpassing those of any other country, Some 
of the fourteenth-century English monastic seals especially are 
perhaps the most exquisite examples of medieval art which have 
come down to us. e standing figure of the saint which usually 
occurs on the seals of religious corporations is frequently almost 
Hellenic in the sculpturesque dignity of the drapery; while the 
archi back, and canopies, crowded with almost micro- 
scopic statuettes, are —_— marvels of gem-like delicacy and 
laborious execution. is inferiority of the coins as works of art 
probably arose partly from the fact that it was convenient to 
adhere to an established type when the purity of its metal had 
once become known and acknowled: A similar strong conser- 
vatism and adherence to an archaistic design is vividly seen in the 
series of Athenian tetradrachms, which continued to repruduce an 
early treatment of the head of Athene and her sacred owl lo 
after the style prevalent in other branches of art had developed 
into a very different style. This is especially noticeable in the 
English silver coinage, which preserved one conventional type of 
the sovereign’s head almost unaltered from the reign of Edward I. 
to that of Souty VIL., who was the first to introduce a portrait 
on to his coins. If we examine the usage of contemporary 
sculpture, we find a quite conventional head used on William 
Torell’s effigies of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor; while a few 
years later the statues of Queen Philippa and Edward III, have 
rather realistic portrait heads, as is also the case with all 
subsequent effigies. The conventional type adopted by Torell 
for his noble statue of Henry III. very strikingly resembles 
that used on the groats, especially in the treatment of the 
long crisp curls descending on to the King’s shoulders. These 
busts of the sovereign, from the time of Edward III. to 
that of Henry VII., possess an interesting peculiarity—that of 
having the neck and shoulders quite bare, in record probably of 
that important moment during the coronation service when the 
sovereign was stripped to the waist, in order that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury might anoint his breast and shoulders with the 
holy chrism bolically the most important part of the 
coronation service. This fact has been pointed out by the 
Rey. Assheton Pownall in an interesting paper printed in the 
Numismatic Journal for 1869. The gold angel, coined first by 
Edward IV., preserved its medisval c ter, and continued in 
use long after it might otherwise have done on account of its 
special use as a “ touch-piece,” which after being blessed by the 
sovereign was worn round the neck to cure fits and other ailments. 
The special service for blessing these pieces was gone through at 
the same time when the sovereign touched for the king’s evil. No 
angels were used as current coin after the reign of Charles I., but 
small medals of similar type were struck and worn as charms till 
about the middle of the last century. 

The reign of Henry VII. is numismatically noticeable for the 


h (in area) the 

gold coin ever struck—this was a gold sovereign with a 
fine enthroned figure of the king on the obverse, a large 
Tudor rose on the reverse. Thais magnificent coin was also issued 
in the succeeding reigns till that of James I., but by this time the 


| proportional weight of the gold coinage had been much reduced, 


so that James's gold thirty-shilling piece weighs slightly less than 
the twenty-shilling sovereign of Elizabeth. In Henry VIIL’s 
reign, for the first time in the history of land, the coinage was 
debased, especially the silver pieces, Mr. Keary remarks, “ Were 
no other a forthcoming, these debased shillings and groats of 
Henry VILL would still remain to cry out against an attempt to 
whitewash the character of a or to raise him into a hero,” 

ry shillings have a full-faced portrait on the obverse, 
and the king's nose usually shines out of a raddy colour, where 
the thin wash of silver has worn off the most projecting surfaces. 
Hence the well-known epigram :— 


Testons be gone to Oxford, God be their speed, 
To study at Brasenose, there to proceed. 


The reign of Charles I. is remarkable for the diversity of type 
and quality of execution, owing partly to the many country mints 
rapidly improvised during the troubles ofthe Revolution. Some, 
however, of Charles's coins are of great artistic merit—especially 
a gold unit struck at Edinburgh from a die engraved by the very 
able artist Briot, who copied the head from one of the many 
portraits of Charles which were painted by Vandyck. A rare 
pattern silver crown by Thomas Rawlins is remarkable for its fine 
equestrian portrait of King Charles, and in the background a 
minute view of the city of Oxford, with its spires towering 
above the ancient walls, on which is inscribed the word “ oxon 
and the initials of the engraver. Good specimens of this rare 
pattern now fetch a very high price. 

But few names of any repute occur among the list of English 
die-engravers. The chief is that of Thomas Simon, who cut the 
dies for the Protector with an ably executed portrait of Cromwell, 
especially that on the silver crown, and also the ugly “ breeches 
money” of the Commonwealth. The fact that Simon had 
worked for the Parliament and Protector was, after the Resto- 
ration, made an excuse for dismissing him from the office of 
State die-cutter, on account of which he produced his cele- 
brated “ Petition Crown,” with a very fine head of Charles IT, 
and in minute letters on the edge a pathetic appeal to the 
King, in these words:—‘ Thomas Simon most humbly prays 
your Majesty to compare this his tryall piece with the Dutch, 
and if more truly drawn and embossed, more gracefully 
order’d and more accurately engraven, to releive him.” The 
Dutchman referred to is John Roettier, who was appointed in 
Simon’s place, in spite of the superior skill of the lishman 
and his fumble petition, Only about a dozen examples are said 
to have been struck, and a very perfect imen sold for over 
7001. a few years ago. The only artist in the eighteenth century 
whose name is worth recording is that of the German John Croker, 
whose portrait of Queen Anne is a work of much merit, especially 
that on the copper i A clever Roman gem-engraver, 
Benvenuto Pistrucei, was ge se a in the early part of this cen- 
tury. His most noticeable work is the p of St. George and 
the dragon on crowns and sovereigns of George IIT. and IV., a 
very delicately-executed and gem-like work, in which the ee a 
docian hero is rather absurdly represented in the guise of a 
Bellerophon or other Greek warrior. At present the art of die- 
engraving has sunk toa very low ebb, and, perhaps wisely, the old 
puncheons cut by Pistrucci for George IV.’s dragon sovereign are 
now again brought into use. riers 

We may remark in conclusion that this edition of Mr. Keary’s 
is published at a very low price, and cannot fail to be a useful book 
of reference to all interested in the subject of English numismatics, 
as it does lists of coins in all metals, unlike most 


containi 
other works which usually deal with pieces struck in one metal 
only, 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 


HE twentieth volume of the Sacred Books of the East gives 
us the latter part of Messrs. Rhys Davids’s and hee 
Vinaya Texts—namely, Chapters 1V. to XII. inclusive of 
Kullavagga ; but, since these Buddhist law-books have already 
been reviewed here, it is needless in the present instance to do 
more than offer a word of welcome for the prompt conclusion of a 
work that Professor Max Miiller is to be congratulated for having 
entrusted to such competent hands. We pass on, therefore, with- 
out delay, to the twenty-second and twenty-fourth volumes of the 
series, which contain matter that is new. 

To students of the science of religion Herr Jacobi’s volume of 
translations from the Gaina Siitras will be of special interest ; for, 
as he justly observes, we have here the “works of a literature 
which, notwithstanding all that has been done for it, still is all 
but virgin soil to us.” Among scholars it has hitherto been 
customary to regard the Gainas (or Jainas, as, in conformity with 

bd Edited by F. Max Miller. Vol. XX. 
the Pali” T. W. Rhys Davids and 


Part III, The Kull XII. Vol, XXII. Gai 
t III. av -—XII. Vo . Gaina 
Teemalate | H, Jacobi. Part I. The 


Sitras, Translated from the Prakrit b . 
Ak4ranga Sitra, the Kalpa Sftra. Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Trans- 
lated by E. W. West. Part III. Diné-i Maindg-i Khirad, Sikand- 
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Qn the other hand, the Buddhists 
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English habit, we prefer still to write the name) in the light 
merely of one of the schismatic sects which branched off from 
Buddhism during the first centuries of its existence. It has been 
held that the legendary narrative of the life of Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, displays so close an affinity to the accounts of 
Buddha's ministry, that it is difficult to consider the two groups of 
narratives in any other light than as merely varying forms of 
common reminiscences brought down by oral tradition. And, 
further, it has been — by those who hold Jainism to be but 
heterodox Buddhism, that the similarity between the two sys- 
tems is so considerable that one sect must needs have grown 
out of the other. But this last, according to Herr Jacobi, is 
an @ priori view which is fallacious, and has really done much 
to prejudice the discernment of critics; and not unsuccessfully, 
in the of his introduction, does he vindicate both the 
originality of the doctrines, and the credit of the sacred books, 
ainas, showing that enough is known of Mahivira’s 
history to prove that he and Buddha were very different person- 
ages, and that the prophet of the Jainas was not, as some have 
said, a “ mystical person, invented or set up by a younger sect 
some centuries after the pretended age of their assumed founder.” 
After —- what is now known of the history of early 
Buddhism and Jainism, it cannot fail to strike one how entirely 
aristocratic was the movement, and how little in either case was 
‘it the democracy who took interest in, and supported, the great 
revolt against the authority of the Brihmans, Both Mahavira 
and Buddha were by birth members of a feudal aristocracy similar 
to that which still, at the present day, flourishes among the 
Rajpoots, and in feudal societies family ties, it will be borne in 
mind, are strong, and are long remembered. Thus, it was to the 
Kshatriyas, or nobles, his kinsmen, that Buddha first addressed 
himself, and, by the early Jainas, to this same class was given the 
_— over the Brahmans; in short, both Mahavira and 

uddha made the greatest use of the interest and support of their 
families for the propagation of their respective orders. 

After setting side by side the principal events of the re- 
—- lives of Buddha and Mahivira, in order to demonstrate 

ir difference and thus establish their independence one of the 
other, Herr Jacobi proceeds to review those points of resemblance 
‘between the tenets of Buddhism and Jainism which, although 
more apparent than real, are still sufficiently striking, and have 
ena Menge wegen not to say prejudiced, the opinion of scholars 
regarding the mutual relation of these two sects. Now it is 
noticeable that in both the Buddhism and the Jainism of to-day 
mortal men, the prophets of the respective sects, are ge oom 
like a have statues erected to them in temples built in 
their honour. But it ap that this worship, far from being 
inculeated by either Buddha or Mahivira, is inconsistent with 
what is known of their teaching; and, further, it is not con- 
sonant with the practice of early Buddhism and Jainism, or with 
the oo of the monks. As is now well known, this hero- 
worship its rise among the lay community, who, —- 
keenly the loss of their ancient deities and demons, transfe 
to their new prophets the adoration which still would find its 
vent, though in the new and higher cult. And far from regard- 
ing this apotheosis as by the Jainas imitated from the Buddhists, 
or vice versd, Herr Jacobi contends “that both sects were, inde- 
pendently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the 
perpetual and irresistible influence of the religious development 
of the people of India.” It is noteworthy that there isin Jainism, 
amongst other peculiarities, one especially characteristic dogma 
which pervades their whole philocophical system and code of 
morals, and for which we seek in vain for anything analogous in 
the Buddhist Scriptures. And this is the doctrine termed tech- 
nically Aylozoistic, according to which it is asserted “that not 
only animals and plants, but also the smallest particles of the 
elements, earth, fire, water, and wind, are endowed with souls.” 

The model on which the monastic orders of both Jainas and 
Buddhists ge were formed was, if we believe Herr 
Jacobi, that of the Brihmanic ascetic, from whom also were 
borrowed even the minor details and practices of the hermit life. 
The point is fully elucidated by a comparison made between the 
— laid down for ascetics in the Brihmanic law-books, 
vand those which are followed by the Jaina monks ; and these last 
-are for the most part in conformity with such as were also adopted 
by the Buddhists. The Jainas, however, carried matters to ex- 
treme in their attempt to outdo their Brahmanic rivals; they 
mistook nastiness for the highest pitch of ascetic virtue, and in 
degree of filth went far beyond the Buddhist monks, who aim at 
combining sanctity with a certain proportion of decency and 
cleanliness. The exact date at which the Brihmanic codes of 
‘sacred law were composed is se that is still under dispute; but 
even should these turn out to have been compiled after the rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism, the Brahmans could not be said to have 
borrowed their system of asceticism from either of these last, for, to 
quote Herr Jacobi:— They would certainly not have regarded 
laws as sacred which were evidently appropriated from heretics. 
no reason not to borrow 
from the Brahmans, because they greatly respected the latter for 
the sake of their intellectual and moral superi _ 

As fixing an early date for the origin of extant Jaina 
literature, an argument of considerable weight may be derived 
from the fact that in their sacred books we discover no traces of 
the Greek astronomy which was introduced into India about the 
third or fourth century a.p. Jaina astronomy is in fact a system 


of incredible absurdity, and is complicated in a manner that ' 


would have been impossible had its authors had even an inkling of 
the sciences of the rs The peculiarities of the language in 
which the Jaina sacred books are written are also discussed by Herr 
Jacobi, but as affording an argument for the date of their com- 
position the language offers little that can be relied on, for it is 
unfortunately not at all clear whether the books have come down 
to us in the identical form in which they were originally composed, 
or whether—and this is more probable—they were not systemati- 
cally modernized by the transcribers of successive generations in ac- 
cordance with the then current idiom. However, even on this point 
such evidence as can be deduced from idiomatic peculiarities tends 
to confirm Herr Jacobi’s view, which he offers at the conclusion of 
a lengthy inquiry—namely, that the origin of the extant Jaina 
literature may be referred to about 300 B.C. or two generations 


_ after the origin of the sect. Before passing on we must briefly 
indicate the nature of the two works which are translated 


in this the first volume of Jaina sacred books. In the Akiringa 
Siatra, the first book is aphoristical, and describes in somewhat 
enigmatical language the progress of the faithful towards the 
highest perfection. It consists of a series of eight lectures, of 
which the last is a sort of popular ballad on the glorious sufferings 
of the prophet, and serves well to illustrate the Jaina ideal of 
what an ascetic’s life should be. The second book is in four 
parts; of these the first and second are devoted to rules of con- 
duct, written in a style that is decidedly cumbrous and verbose ; 
but the third is of great interest, for it contains the materials 
used for the life of Mahavira given in the Kalpa Satra, and in 
the latter portions of this section, as also in the fourth part, points 
of discipline are discussed. The Kalpa Sitra, the other work here 
translated, records the lives of the Jaina saints, beginning with a 
biography of Mahavira, which, though meagre, is full of interest. 
After this follow the lives of certain other saints ; but apparently 
these are not intended to be biographical, but rather they are to 
serve a liturgical purpose, and to be read at the time of the 
worship of the images in the Jaina temples. Herr Jacobi’s 
present volume is, we trust, but a first instalment, and, while 
thanking him for the good work he has done in thus rendering 
available for English readers the sacred books of the Jainas, we 
would express a hope that no long period may be allowed to 
elapse before the completion of the series, when it will be possible 
to judge more satisfactorily of the canon of this interesting sect. 
the present volume of Pahlavi Texts Mr. West gives trans- 
lations of three Parsi books. The first of these, the Diné-i 
Mainég-i Khirad, which, being means, “ Opinions of 
the Spirit of Wisdom,” though little known in Europe, is a work 
of considerable popularity among the Mazda-worshippers, as is 
roved by the fact that we possess of it prose versions in Pahlavi, 
‘izand, Sanskrit, Gujarati, Parsi, and Persian, and, further, two 
metrical versions in modern Irani. The work consists of a series 
of inquiries, on matters connected with religion, made by an 
anonymous Wise Man, and answered by the Spirit of Wisdom. 
The subjects discussed are of a very miscellaneous character, but 
in their sum furnish a tolerably complete outline of the tenets, 
legends, and morality of Mazda-worship. Conspicuous in their 
absence, however, are all details of om rites and ceremonies, 
and Mr. West is of opinion that this silence may perhaps be due 
to the fact that the writer was a layman, The age in which the 
author lived is a point concerning which there is much doubt, and 
it is even uncertain whether he wrote before or after the Arab 
conquest of Persia, in the seventh century 4.D. However, in 
some of the chapters there are statements which seem to imply 
that the government under which the author flourished was w. 
he considered orthodox ; and this, with an allusion to the con- 
tinued conflict carried on by the Iranians against the Arimans and 
Taranians, which probably refers to the endless wars of the 
Persians against the G avd Turks, was what induced the 
late Dr. Mordtmann to suggest a.D. 580-590 as a probable date 
for the composition of the work. 
Mr. West's next translation, the Sikand-Gamanik Vigar, or the 
« Doubt-dispelling Explanation,” is a controversial work, written 
about the time of the Khalif Al-Mimin, the aim of which is to 
prove the correctness of the fundamental doctrine of Mazda- 
worship. Now this doctrine is, that good and evil do oat greene 
from the same source, and the author takes occasion, in vindication 
of his tenets, to insist that all people who believe in a beneficent 
and omnipotent Creator must, whatever they may say to the con- 
trary, admit the existence of an independent origin of evil. In 
the course of his polemic he naturally finds it easier to attack 
other beliefs than to defend his own, and, in fact, his attention is 
mostly given to pointing out what he is pleased to consider as the 
inconsistencies and delusive statements found in the Scriptures of 
Muhammadans, Jews, Christians, and Manichzans, is com- 
ments on Islam had, of course, to be of a very cha- 
racter, on account of the powers that were, and his attacks on 
Christianity are chiefly confined to the exposition of what ap- 
peared to him inconsistencies in the Bible concerning the origin of 
evil, and in the dogma of the Unity in Trinity. In his discussion 
of the tenets of the Manichseans, however, the author deals with a 
subject that is of greater interest, in that so little is really known of 
this sect; and the information he gives is most valuable as far 
as it goes, which makes it the more regrettable that the latter 
portion of the discussion is wanting in the MSS., though Mr. West 
assures us that “ the loss of the text is aay not very extensive.” 
The concluding translation, that of the Sad Dar, is, as its name 
implies, a treatise on “a hundred subjects,” connected with the 
Zoroastrian religion. The work is, in point of fact, not a Pahlavi 
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text at all, being written in Persian. But it ranks as an authority 
and is more quoted than any other books by the Parsi authors of 
the Riviyats or religious “ traditions ” ; and, further, in one of its 
recensions we have it written in the old Avesta character. It is 
this pseudo-Pizand recension and the fact that we have here a 
convenient summary of mg J of the religious customs alluded to 
by Pahlavi writers, which has induced Mr. West to place this 
as a sort of appendix to the true Pahlavi texts, thus “ connecting 
them with the Persian writings that are too modern to be accepted 
as authorities in religious matters.” As regards contents, the Sad 
Dar may be described as a miscellany, treating of various duties and 
customs from a strictly religious point of view. The work, however, 
is evidently intended rather for the guidance of the laity than for 
the instruction of the priesthood. The date of its composition is 
unknown ; but the almost total absence of any reference to govern- 
ment or national life would seem to indicate a period of sub- 
jection to men of a foreign faith, as was the case of the Parsis in 
dia in the early days of theirexile. The allusions in one chapter 
to the existing scarcity of priests, and in another to a rigorous 
levying of the poll-tax, might give some clue to the age in which 
the work was written, were we better acquainted with the minute 
details of Parsi history. The oldest manuscript, however, of the 
work, and the one from which the present translation has been 
made, was completed in 1575, and appears to have been trans- 
literated into the A vesta-Persian character from an original written 
in the Perso-Arabic script ; but concerning the origin and com- 
position of this last, scholars are as yet completely in the dark. 


TRANSLATIONS OF VICTOR HUGO.* 


is not easy to conceive of, and far less so to feel sympathy 
for, the state of mind of any person who converts the name of 
a _ poet into a peg whereon to hang burdensome festoons of 
indifferent verse; and the reason for which such volumes as the 
one before us are permitted to seo the light of day will for ever 
remain to us a mystery. It was a true instinct which made 
Victor Hugo write, “ Défense de déposer de la musique le long de 
ces vers,” and he might with advan have included “ des 
traductions” in the same ban had there been any chance of the 
injunction being obeyed. Few authors have suffered more at the 
hands of their translators; and the celebrated “O’en est fait 
d‘Othello” seems a worthy rendering of the original in 
comparison with some of the deplorable absurdities that have 
been committed by English translators of the greatest of French 
The selections before us, scraped together from all manner 
of sources, show but a few striking exceptions to the general rule 
—most of them being of a shameful insufficiency. Mr. Williams 
seems to have strung together all the attempts at translation of 
Victor Hugo’s poems which have come under his hand, without 
any attempt at separating the chaff from the grain, and the extent 
to which the chaff predominates is fairly inconceivable. In the 
introduction to the “ Voix Intérieures ” we find these lines :— 
L’art a de frais vallons ou: les ames penchées 
Boivent la poésie & des ruisseaux sacrés, 
Mr. Williams, however, has permitted not a few of his trans- 
lators to indulge in the congenial task of befouling the sacred 
streams to the utmost of their capacity. As an average specimen 
of the quality of the work contained in this volume, we quote the 
first stanza of a so-called translation of the tenth song in the First 
Book of Les Chatiments :— 
Cheer, courtiers! round the banquet spread— 
The board that groans with shame and plate, 
Still fawning to the sham crowned head 
That hopes front brazen turneth fate! [sic] 
Drink till the comer last is full, 
And never hear in revel’s lull 
Grim Vengeance f.rging arrows fleet, 
Whilst I gnaw at the crust 
Of Exile in the dust— 
But Honour makes it sweet! 
On such writing as this anything in the nature of criticism would 
be wasted; but we cannot resist the temptation of quoting the 
original, for the convenience of those to whose memories the 
master’s lines may not immediately occur :— 
Courtisans! attablés dans la splendide orgie, 
La boucbe par le rire et la soif dlargie, 
Vous célébrez César, trés-bon, trés-grand, trés-pur : 
Vous buvez, apostats & tout ce qu’on révere, 
Le chypre & pleine coupe, et la honte a plein verre : 
Mangez, moi je préfere, 
Vérité, ton pain dur. 
To j from the initials at the bottom of the ue and 
humorous lines from which we the 
translation, such as it is, is due to the ingenious compiler of the 
extracts. Now it is to be noted that this particular extract is 
typical in certain respects of many others, and is an excellent 
example of the kind of harm which can be done by a compila- 
tion of this sort. Such a book is presumably intended for the 
use of those who, knowing no French, have none the less a desire 
to know what kind of poetry Victor Hugo wrote. It may be 
safely said that any sane person reading through Mr. Williams's 
compilation would come to the conclusion that Victor Hugo was 


Selections, chiefly the Poetical Works of Victor Hugo. 
Translated into English by Various Authors. Now first collected by 
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no poet at all, and was on all occasions empty of thought and 
eningly prolix of manner. As will have noted above, 
where Victor Hugo is most simple his translators wax most 
curiously swollen and most grotesquely ornate; where he is 
most condensed they become most diffuse ; and where they do 
not understand the age in which he wrote, and that is in 
many places, they substitute an offensive jargon of their own 
which is alike intolerable to eye and ear. There are, however, 
some stray good deeds to be met with in this naughty little 
world of verse. Mr. Edwin Arnold’s translations are interest- 
ing and worthy of respect, if not altogether successful. He 
has, in fact, set himself a task in one instance which no human 
being could have brought to a satisfactory issue. “ L’Epo 
du ‘Lion ” is fairly untranslatable, and it is in nowise dis- 
creditable to Mr. Edwin Arnold that he should have failed to 
translate it. But by far the most remarkable translations given, 
and they go far towards reconciling one to the work in which the 
appear, are those by Toru Dutt. These admirable verses, whic 
are not only poems of a high order but also excellently close trans- 
lations, make one doubly regret her loss. To those who are fami- 
liar with her work it will be needless to call attention to the true 
passion it at all times reveals or to the astounding mastery she had 
acquired over the English language. 


MEZZOTINTS. 


it is satisfactory to notice a revival of the art of engraving in 
mezzotint. Next to pure etching, there is no way by which 
an artist’s own work can be so correctly or so easily interpreted. 
Besides, mezyetint is almost peculiarly an English art. e, it 
was not inve,ted in England, and the story of Prince Rupert and 
the soldier rubbing the flint-lock lacks contirmation, to say the 
least. But, on the whole, English mezzotints are among the 
greatest of English artistic achievements. The Liber Studiorum 


of Turner, the long series of Reynolds's portraits, the curious 
| satirical prints of the last century—all are examples of the suit- 
| ability of mezzotint to interpret the thoughts of our insular mi 
| The exhibitions of early mezzotints by the Burlington Club a year 
or two ago seems to have reminded artists of the value and beauty 
of the old method, and already we have many examples of new 
work, among which perhaps some imitations or copies of Turner 
ought to be noticed first. They are issued by Mr. Dunthorne, 
of Vigo Street. Mr. Frank Short has etched them in outline, 
and them in mezzotint, according to the great master’s 
own system. It would be difficult to distinguish the three 
examples before us from the originals, unless we could lay 
the first impressions side by side. The “ Water Mill” (No. 37 
in Mr. Rawlinson’s Catalogue), “ Raglan Castle ” (58. , and 
“ Procris and Cephalus” G41) are the first finished; but it is 
intended to issue twelve in all, and Mr. Short’s monogram on a 
small shield will be on each, so that no fraud will be possible. 
Mr. Ruskin has chosen the plates to be copied, so it is not for 
us to find fault with the selection; but some people, who un- 
fortunately like what is beautiful even in landscape, may wonder 
that the “ Water Mill” was selected. merely as an 
| imitation of Turner's well-known plate, we have no fault to 
| find with it. Regarded as an example of technical skill and 
gradation in shading, it is worthy of all praise. But regarded as 
& picture—a decorative object, something to hang on the wall to 
make a room look pretty—it is, to say the least, disappointing. 
The other two prints have much that is pleasantly picturesque 
about them, especially “ Raglan Castle,” which is marvellously 
like the Turner engraving both in feeling and also in the technical 
part of the work. Mr. Short’s hand falters a little perhaps 
in the sky; but here again it is not easy to form an opinion 
without having the actual impression copied before us, no 
two proofs, and hardly two prints, of the Leber are quite alike. 
The “ Birth of Galatea” was, as we all remember, the great 
picture of its year in the Grosvenor Gallery, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Mr. C. W. en aay engraving of it in pure 
mezzotint, published by Mr. Dunthorne, is the most beautiful 
engraving of this autumn. The proof before us deserves all kinds 
cf pretty adjectives, altogether apart from the design, which shows 
Venus—ought we to say Aphrodite ?—calling the lovely statue to 
step from its pedestal while the enamoured sculptor kneels to her 
image in the ee. But the print is delicate, it is old- 
fashioned, it is small, it is pearly, it is clear, it is careful, it is, in 
fact, everything one admires most in a ea and, finally, it is as 
like the picture as it can be without colour. This may be thought 
extreme praise ; but somehow the critic so seldom has any artistic 
work before him that he can really and heartily enjoy, that a print 
like this is a blessing to be suitably Fevagen Nog We must, 
however, warn the collector that so far we have examined a certain 
number of impressions, and that they vary very much, as, indeed, all 
prints of this kind must vary, and that a selection will be neces- 
. Insome, the faces are more fair and white; in others, the 
ground; and it is quite conceivable that the fastidious con- 
noisseur would require four or five impressions of different degrees 
of lightness or darkness to satisiy his «sthetic exigencies. 
Altogether, this is a plate which shows promise, which is not too 
big to be hung in an ordinary room, and which will give pleasure 
to its possessor for a long time to come. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Campbell is about to engrave Mr. Burne Jones's “ Annuncia- 
tion” in a similar style. 


| 
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We have also received Twenty Photogravures from Pictures in 
the Salon in 1885 (Cassell & Oo.), a selection of pictures by 
Cabanel, Lhermitte, Mercie, and other great modern French 
artists. They show, one and all, the amazing technical skill, and 
the equally amazing want of artistic, or ssthetic, taste which is 
6o characteristic of our clever, vulgar, and audacious neighbours 
across the Channel. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE.* 


M of the Months.” “ The Milkmaid” is like a genuine 
old ish song, and should be set to music. 


Across the grass I see her pass ; 
She comes with triping pace,— 
A maid I know,—and March winds blow 
Her hair across her face ;— 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly, 
Dolly be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


The March winds blow. I watch her go: 
Her eye is brown and clear ; 


ie would be very 4 to dispute about the name and nature of 
the art in which Mr, Austin Dobson is so pleasantly distin- 
guished. ‘ Leviore plectro,” as his motto admits, he strikes the 
stage of a lyre whose strains assuredly are not like “the songs 
of sea,” and, therefore, would not have won the vote of 
Apollonius Rhodius. Are we to call his poems “Societ 

verses” ?—a painful kind of term—orare we to relinquish the searc 

for the name, and be content with the very agreeable commodity ? 
if by “Society verses” people mean verses about gociety, like 


most of Praed’s, and some of Mr, Locker’s, then the title by no 


Her cheek is brown, and soft as down, 
(To those who see it near !)— 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly ! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


Quite as good, in a different way, is “ An Old Fish-pond,” 
as beautiful and finished as one of the water-colour drawings in 
which Frederick Walker designed “grey old gardens.” in, 
“A Revolutionary Relic,” a battered book with a bullet hole, 


means fits Mr. Dobson’s poems. He is least successful when he is 
least remote from Praed ; the tone of banter suits him less than | 
any other. The “Society verses” which he writes best are not 
about modern society, but about the old French and old English | 


society of the last century. For example, we have his first piece | 
in this volume, “The Ladies of St. James's,” described as “a 
Proper New Ballad of the Country and the Town ”:— 
The ladies of St. James’s 
Wear satin on their backs : 
They sit all night at Ombre, 


ith candles all of wax ; a 
But Phyllida, my Phyllida! oF 
She dons her russet gown, 
And runs to gather May dew 
Before the world is down. 


where, perhaps, ’twere more natural to say “before the world is 


up. 

“The Old Sedan Chair,” again, if slightly reminiscent of a 
chair (cane-bottomed) known to Mr. Thackeray, is a very 
pretty effusion suggested by a relic of the days of Mascarille, of 

, Of silk, and of streets even muddier than our own. The 
bearers were 
Stout fellows, but prone, on a question of fare, 
To brandish the poles of that old Sedan chair. 


‘Who does not think of Mascarille’s Porteur, “ prenant un des 
ddtons de sa chaise. Ca, payez nous vitement!” Then for pictures 
of old French society, as delicate as Pater's, we have “Au 
Revoir,” a charming little —_ for a drawing-room play, a 
rhymed scene between M. Jolicoour and a “ Lady Unknown,” 
who remains unknown, in spite of the wit and wiles of M. 
Joliceeur. “Molly Trefusis” takes us back to society in Bath, 
the pre-Pickwickian society of Beau Nash’s time. “The Jessamy 
ide” is also of Goldsmith’s date and Goldsmith’s naming. 
How strange it seems! You whom he loved, 
or us have 
Scarce but a fragrant title. 
Is “scarce but” English, and can we say (except to rhyme to 
“ title”) that a person is “ vital” when we mean “alive”? How 
‘would it sound in Mr. Browning's “ Memorabilia ” if we read ?— 
But vital befo 


Goncerned with old English society, , is “The Squire at 
Vauxhall,” a tale in the rhyming oc llabies whick Mr. Dobson 
‘writes so well in Prior’s manner. In that style he has a number 
of fables quite worthy of Prior in felicity, more finely finished, 
and = differing from the model wears of gros sel, which 
we no longer appreciate in poetry, perhaps because we get so much 
of it elsewhere. Mr. Dobson says of one of his cuacittens i— 

In the less crowded Age of Anne 

Our Bard had been a favoured Man. 


Unluckily, the age of Victoria is extremely crowded and in- 
jative. Under Anne Mr. Dobson poaee | perhaps have been 
an ambassador, and certainly would have enjoyed a dozen 
t offices. Nor would he have vexed his Olympian ease by 
hting with the Dunces or quarrelling with Atticus. No poet 
ever da better-nat muse, Among the verses which 
Mr. Dobson himself offers as vers de société one of the best is 
“Incognita.” But young ladies travelling lonely need not think 
it right to be quite so fascinating as Mr. Dobson's young friend, 
nor to propitiate the Ashbyo-Sterryan bard by 
A glimpse—of an open-work border, 
‘And a glance—of the | fairyest boot. 
This le alone will prove that Mr. Dobson has better stri 
to his Iyre then the chor which is touched by fairy-boots. __ 
Mr. Dobson's other strings are stirred by the kindest grace and 
the most pleasant memories. Nothing can be more pleasantly 
pensive than “The Curé’s Pro ”; while in “ decorative ” 
poetry we know not where to anything better than “The 


is remarkable for natural pathos. We like a little set of 
“ pre-raffaelite” pieces, such as “ Palomydes” and “ André le 
Obapelain,” Mr. William Morris has lost the wand that was his 


| when he wrote ** The Defence of Guinevere,” and no man can find 


it; but Mr. Dobson, had he chosen, might have been the best 
follower in the little feudal company. In yet another strain his 
memorial verses of Fielding, Mr. Longfellow, and General Gordon 
are excellent. It would be unfair to end without praising the 
“ Ballade of the Barmecide,” by Banville’s one English rival, and 
the fine rondeaux with which this volume ends. It is a book for all 
tastes but the “ grand, epic, homicidal,” or the didactic taste, and, 
on the whole, we prefer it even to the author's Old World Idylls. 
Mr. Dobson has a niche of his own in England's Poet's Corner, 
and is not, we venture to think, wholly mortal, like most of the 
versifiers who touch their lutes deviore plectro, - 


SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS.* 


M:: RUNCIMAN would have done better to write in the 
4VE singular rather than the plural. His me and shell- 
backs would have gained decidedly by being rolled into one, like 
the single gentleman; for, however their names may change, it is 
always the same skipper and the same shellback whom we meet in 
these pages. They pass through many adventures in various seas, 
and their doings or sufferings are at times exciting; but no 
reader can stand being asked to confer his sympathy on so many 
different heroes, even though they have such a remarkable family 
likeness. Mr. Glanton, first mate of the ss. Penelope, is a vi 
fine fellow ; and so is Mr. Soulsby, first mate of a barque 
who does a spirited thing in the Straits of Yenikale. The first 
saves the crew prs ag te of a sinking yacht in the Bay of 
Biscay almost single-handed. The feat sounds incredible, and 
rhaps is more than mortal man could be fairly expected to do; 
ut then heroes exist for the express p’ of doing the impos- 
sible, We are quite to take Mr. Runciman’s word for 
the wonderful things which Mr. Glanton did with the Penelope's 
lifeboat. As for Mr. Soulsby’s achievement, that is much more 
credible. He simply threatens to blow out the brains of a 
rascally Greek pilot at a critical moment, and so defeats a shame- 
ful plot against an insurance company. These are capital little 
stories, only why should they not have happened to the hero of 
& proper sea novel, and why should not Mr. Soulsby’s young 
woman have been the heroine thereof, a post for which she was 
very fit? Mr. Runciman has decided otherwise, as was his right, 
and such ts are consequently idle. He has chosen to draw 
the sailor by means of many independent touches. The sailor, as 
Mr. Runciman sees him, is not altogether the kind of 
whom anxious mothers would hold up as a model to their boys. 
He is a good deal too like the portrait drawn by Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver. “I hate and utterly detest and despise the sailor of the 
sentimental songs,” says Mr. Runciman, “the creature who is 
always talking about his dear, and saying ‘ Yeo, heave, yeo,’ and 
‘ Hilly-hilly, hilly-ho,’ and all the rest of the made-up twaddle 
that pleases the ears of the music-hall. But the real sailor, with 
his rank coarseness, his fierce friendships, his superb stre and 
animalism, his d and narrow wr is a man all over.” 
Very possibly, and so was Bill oe ut fortunately Mr. 
Runciman’s sailor is not so red as Mr. Runciman announces his 
intention of painting him. These adjectives need not be taken too 
seriously, for our author loves a good ear-filling epithet. This 
taste misleads him into talking about the “ luxuriant virility ” of 
his heroes, which suggests the curled and oiled Assyrian bull, and 
the “opulent beauty” of his heroines, which again brings up 
visions of fat and florid young women. 

Indeed, the energy of Mr. Runciman’s carries him away at 
times rather lamentably. Thus he begins a chapter on “ the good 
old times ” by a general onslaught on their admirers, He would 
like, so he says, to speak with rape peg then he to 
denounce Mr. Ruskin as the “ chief of the lot” who slavering 


 * At the Si the By Austin Dobson. London: Kegan 
Paul Trench, & Cor, 


* Shippers and Shellbacks. James Runciman. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1885. ad 
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nonsense and mooney poetic babble which is poisonous falsehood’ 
Then off goes Mr. Runciman into a furious tirade about the press- 
oy har ae iniquities, and how his blood boils when he thinks of 
the brainless despots who drank the blood of the noble British 
sailor about the year 1800. The brainless despots were the captains 
of St. Vincent, Nelson, and Collingwood, It is astonishing how 
easily some people’s blood boils, and how clever they get at work- 
ing it to the proper temperature, After all this eloquence Mr, 
Runciman goes on to illustrate the horrors of the time by the 
story of a sailor who volunteered to replace his father, who had 
been The young fellow fights at Trafalgar, and is 

moted to master’s mate for gallantry. Here the reader, who 

expected far other things, rubs his eyes, for his author has come 
very near blessing, after setting out to curse, The brainless 
despots would seem to have known a proper man of his hands 
when they met him, and to have known how to reward him. 
As Mr. iman’s hero is fool enough to give up a good 
career in the service, we cannot really shed the tear of sentiment 
over his subsequent ill luck. There are readers who object 
to the sight of an author in a fi lashing up his adjectives 
as does water A nautical simile which 
may oned as appropriate], and for them Skippers and 
Shellbacks will be at times pelafel Sing With good humour, 
however, and occasional skipping the book can be enjoyed. The 
sailor, with his rank coarseness, his &c., &¢., is undoubtedly true 
to life, or at least to a part of it. We can easily have more than 
enough of him; but then we can drop him when we like. An 
example of the best of Mr. Runciman’s stories is the “ Lost Skipper,” 
one Mr, T. Hardy, who is a fine seaman and a courageous fellow, 


but one of those people who never know when they have had 
enough. The account of how he takes far too much on one occa- | 
sion in a foreign port, goes to sea in a state of furious intoxication, — 
and drives his steamer about like a madman is hardly an ex: = | 
tion of stories which are familiar enough to those who nave bien | 
at all among merchant seamen. Now and then Mr. Runciman 
~~ a fiction founded on some event which made a noise in its 

y. “Lancelot Hindhaugh’s Long Voyage” is a tale of mutiny 
and murder not much more astonishing ‘than the very authentic | 
stories of the Flowery Land and the Cresswell. Of sentiment | 
there is no lack, and it is of the healthy kind for the most part. 
Mr. Runciman’s young men fall in love in a wholesome way with 
homnaing xenne women, and they at least do not talk nonsense, 
and do behave in a rational way. Some of the twenty-seven 
chapters of the book are rather descriptive papers than stories, 
and deal with the calculating villainy of a certain class of ship- 
owners, the lawless enterprise of some ship captains, who cannot 
resist a good chance of contraband trade, and other wild thi 
which are still done on the seas, 


THE RAVEN." 


AS Hex Poe was well aware, The Raven is by no means his 
best poem. It was, however, by far his most popular poem, 
and the public at large chiefly knows Poe by The Raven, as it 
knows Shelley best by The Skylark. The success of the piece has 
induced Mr. m to make a little book about it. He tries to 
trace, as far as possible, the origin and growth of the idea in Poe's 
mind, he tells of its adventures and rejections by editors, of 
its final sale for five dollars, of its success, its translators, its 

ts. A good deal of the tale is twice told. Poe would 
probably have thought, as many of his admirers think, that 
too much fuss is made about this piece of magazine verse. With 
all the empire of poetry before us, from Homer to Victor Hugo, 
it is curious that so many writers, especially American writers, 
keep sedulously “pegging away” at criticism of verse relatively 
unimportant. e seriousness with which Americans take their 
own poetry is patriotic, but almost too earnest. We confess that 
we are tired of the discussion as to the amount of truth in Poe’s 
own account of the composition of Zhe Raven. Not improbably 
a rather commsasress yric of a Mr. Pike’s, on the imaginary 
death of one “ Isadore,” was running in Poe's head when he 
wrote The Raven, and he certainly remembered some lines of 
Mrs. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mr. Ingram prints 
the whole of Mr. Pike's poem, and it is a curiosity in its way. 

Thou art gone from me forever, I have lost th 

And desolate and lonely shall i be for —" 

If it were not for our children’s sake, I would not wish to stay, 

But would pray to God most earnestly to let me pass away,— 

And be joined to thee in Heaven, Isadore. 


No sooner was The Raven published than N. P. Willis praised it 
for its “imaginative lift and pokerishness.” ‘ Pokerishness” is 
good, and, though we have no idea as to its meaning, the term 
might be added to the well-worn vocabulary of «esthetic criticism, 
Poe himself probably furnished the prose introduction on Prosody, 
and we can imagine how Mr. Lowell must have liked “the 
aspirate pause in the middle, like that before the short line in the 
Sapphic A donic.” 

Among the translations printed here, the French versions are 
uncommonly funny, while the German come lumbering after the 
English as if they carried at least two stone extra weight. The 


* The Raven. By Edgar Allan Poe. With Literary and Historical 
Commentary by John H. Ingram, London: George Redway. 188s. 


de M. Perrichon. 
edition, with Preface, &c., by G. Pétilleau. 


parodies are not worth much, and, indeed, the world could have 
rolled on very well without the little volume. It tells students 
of Poe little that they did not know already, and tells the general 
public little that it cares to know. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E have tilted against M. Brunetiére not a few times in these 
pages, and we hope to do so many times more, in honour of 
Good Literature and Our Lady of the Broken Lances—personages 
whom we both recognize, though the first presents herself to us 
and to him in rather different as; No amount of difference 
can make any competent critic blind to M. Brunetiére’s merits 
of shrewdness, scholarship, wide reading, and skill of literary 
fence. It is only surprising that he should have chosen to put 
those gifts at the service of such a narrow and, as one would 
think, ungrateful literary theory (1). For, whereas M. Brunetiére 
is prevented by his principles from enjoying heartily any Old 
French writer, any sixteenth or seventeenth cent writer 
before Racine, except two or three, and those by wance, 
and any post-Restoration writer save Lamartine, ‘except by 
allowance still greater, those who do not agree with him can 
enjoy Racine and Massillon, Moliére and the Archbishop of 
Cambray, just as heartily as he does himself. However, in 
slippery days it is good to meet any one “ who has one doxy, and 
who sticks to her,” and that does M. Brunetiére right manfully. 
The papers which he has collected in this volume are wesnpeall y 
of varying interest, but few—if any—are uninteresting. The 
ing article is devoted to M. Deschanel’s volume on Racine. 
. Brunetiére is almost melted into forgetfulness of M. Deschanel’s. 
rather foolish paradox (“Le romantisme des classiques”) 7 the 


| fact that it has led the literary lecturer in the Collége de 
| to do homage to the god of M. Brunetiére’s ownidolatry, Far be 


it from us to plunge once more into the endless whirlpool of dis- 
cussion as to Racine’s greatness. We have rightly called it a 
whirlpool. For it simply eddies round, and brings the disputants 
no further on their literary voy The real truth is that 
here, as in not a few other questions of literature, politics, ethics, 
and what not, the — is confronted at last with a radical 
difference of tastes standards beyond which he cannot go. It 
would not be difficult to show that the very charms, the very 
merits which M. Brunetiére here attributes to Racine are simply the 
faults which others see in him, ed from a different point of 
view, just as it would not be difficult for M. Brunetiére to turn 
others’ detractions of Racine into merits. In “ Les commencements. 
d’un grand poste” the critic triumphs naturally enough, though 
haps just a little unworthbily,in the results of M. Edmond Biré’s 
ument-grubbing—a triumph the less worthy of M. Brunetiére 
that he himself is very severe on other grubbers in re Moliére. As 
for Victor Hugo, we do not know any Englishman except Mr. 
Swinburne who takes him seriously in any capacity except that 
of poet, and the greatness of his poetry is not affected by any of 
his little slips, autobiographic and other. We turn the page, and 
we come to Flaubert. Here we find that, according to M. 
Brunetiére, that t artist's faculties “se réduisent & deux; l’ex- 
traordinaire lucidité de la vision, et le sentiment profond des sono- 
rités de la phrase francaise. Hors de la, néant.” Now this, we 
confess, seems to us as though a man should say of an artist in 
ordi ty of seeing an object a perfect capacity 
pees and colouring it. “ Hore de la, néant!” quotha! But 
how many writers have as much? On Le Sage and Rivarol 
M. Brunetiére seems to us unsatisfactory, and not surprisingly fos 
for the simple reason that both are eminently unconventional 
unclassic writers. But we should like to ask him one question. 
He pronounces Gil Bias one of the most French of all books in its 
faults and its merits, Ia it nota little curious that it has always 
been more popular and more highly prized out of France than in 
it? The fact we can hardly conceive so learned a student of 
literary history disputing ; the reason we should like to hear him 


| give. And, indeed, it is always good to hear M. Brunetiére give @ 


reason, because of the solidity of his learning and the vigour of his 
intellect. One can only regret that his reasons should so often be 
given in the capacity of standing counsel to a one-sided and 


cramping theory of literature. 
M. Pétilleau will certainly find no contradiction here of his 
estimate of the value of M. Labiche’s masterpiece (2). Better 


fun in better French has not often been written during the present 
century; and, though M, Pétilleau’s editing has the two faults 
which frequently distinguish the editing of French classics for 
English use by Frenchmen—to wit, excessive translation and the 
encumbering of the notes with scraps of etymology—we have 
ey my to say against it. But he has unluckily chosen to 
air eory in his preface, and that theory is the well-known one 
of the undesirableness of teaching schoolboys anything but the 
most modern French. The answer to this is well known, simple, 
and itself unanswerable. If you do that, the modern languages 
become utterly incompetent to the task more and more devolving on 
them—the task of supplying in education the want arising from the 
disuse of the ancient languages. If the object of French teaching is 


(1) Histoire et littérature. Tome m. Par Ferdinand Branetidre. 


Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
Le voyuge Par Eugene Labiche. Authorized 
London: Dulau; Hachette. 
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to enable Jack Smith to ask for a bock on the Boul’Mich’ without 
L we his nationality, well and good ; if it is something else, 
iHland bad. Besides (a Frenchman may on @ spice of — 
is this extreme solicitude for the good of boys quite unconn 
with solicitude for the convenience of masters? Is it not much 
easier for the average Frenchman to teach Labiche and About 
than to teach Moliére and Mme. de Sévigné, Montaigne and 
Regnier, not to say Thibaut and Rutebeuf? We are partly 
prompted to this wickedness by a remark of M. Pétilleau’s about 

the archeological mysteries of the Chanson de Roland and the 
Table Ronde.” The Chanson de Roland is a definite work; is the 
Table Ronde such? We had thought ourselves pretty well ac- 
quainted with Old French, but we never heard of it. 

A new French weekly newspaper for London has appeared 
entitled the Courrier de Londres, It is published at 20 New Broad 
Street, is very well printed, and apparently well edited. It would 
have been better, however, if the editor had omitted his law 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


CT. is a little late in the day to examine in detail the economic 
theories of Mr. Henry George from the standpoint of Ricardo 
and Adam Smith, on the pretext that the writings of the Prophet 
of Socialism are strangely neglected by English economists. Yet 
this is the opinion of Mr, Robert Scott Moffat, set forth in the 
preface to Mr. Henry George the Orthodox (Remington & Co.):— 
“ Mr. Henry George has me so great an authority in this 
pesado the most vital economic questions of the day, that it is 
somewhat surprising our leading economists should have deemed 
his theories, which involve such vast organic changes, worthy of 
80 little notice.” Most people have Seed enon of Mr. George, 
et, if we admit Mr. Moffat’s ee to have some basis, his own 
wnguage solves the problem. Qur leading economists probably 
dispute his initial proposition, and for “ authority” would read 
“ notoriety”; while if theories are worthy of notice in proportion 
to the vast organic changes they involve, there are plenty of 
theorists who demand more attention than Mr. George. On this 
principle, the more revolutionary, the more extravagaat, the more 
Hrational the theory may be, so much the more are our leading 
scientists bound to examine it and advertise the pretensions of its 
our ing economists by wi roceeding to 

demonstrate the fallacies of Mr. George :— “py 

And proves his doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 


He is ly damaging in exposing Mr. George’s sad habit 
of employing the illustrations of analogy as ments. In 
iming to prove the orthodoxy of Mr. George, the book effects 


little more than to show that Mr. George has misread Adam Smith 
not a little, and very thoroughly misapprehended the arguments of 
Malthus. This is not much, truly, but there is the humour of it. 
That Mr. George—who has been styled the modern Prometheus, 
&c. &c.—should, after all, be a genuine follower of Ricardo 


The Life g @ Prig, by One (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), is 
an amusing sketch, rather than searching portraiture. If, however, 
full justice is not rendered to a t subject, the quality of satire 
is not strained, and is consistently presented. The type of prig is 
one of the most frequent in the world. From his Anglican nursery 
to his Oxford career, from the University to the experiences of a 
private tutorship, his evolution is humorously portrayed, and with 
no slight dramatic power. 

The Panama Canal (Sampson Low & Oo.) is a reprint of a 
series of articles contributed to the Financial News by Mr. J. O. 
Rodrigues, on the origin and prospects of the last and greatest 
enterprise of M. de Lesseps. The book will be read with the 

test interest at the present time. The author's hostility is 
irected not so much against the scheme—though he thinks the 
route ill-chosen and much less desirable than that of Nicaragua— 
as against the financial policy of the promoters. M. de Lesseps 
is, as all the world knows, a sanguine man, who looks lightly on 
obstacles that appear insuperable to his critics; and it is not 
improbable that the bulk of the shareholders of the Canal Com- 
, being Frenchmen, share his enthusiasm. Too much may 
pa ly be made of the slow p of the work, and of prospec- 
tive difficulties that may prove jess serious when fairly grappled. 

Two recent volumes of “ Morley’s Universal Library ” (Routled 
& Sons) are the Essays of Elia and Fables and Proverbs from t 
Sanskrit. The first includes a charming r on Valentines, 
lately traced to Charles Lamb and reprin om the Indicator ; 
is the well-known version of the Hitopadesa, by Charles 

ns. 

Specially designed for English boys, with an additional chapter 
of great interest, is a new cheap edition of Arminius Vi : 
nwin), which should be widely 


hts and Adventures (Fisher 
a the of Mr. Max O’Rell’s veracious revelations 


of English society, the author's missionary zeal has developed. 
He poses as mediator between two great nations in the y te 
chapters of The Dear Neighbours! (Field & Tuer). Jacques 
Bonhomme and John Bull are brought together, reproved ~~ | 
for their harmless little prejudices, patted on the head, 

pathetically entreated to be good boys in the future. From this 


edifying spectacle we pass to a demonstration of the innate 
antagonism of the two languages, in which Mr. O’Rell — 
his venerable illustrations with the air of a discoverer. us 
he gravely notes that the Englishman in difficulties takes his 
watch to the uncle, the Frenchman to his aunt. This is not 
80 —— as Theodore Hook’s illustration, “In France, when 
aman dies, he is mort, in England, no more;” and Mr. O’Rell 
will admit that Theodore Hook was a humorist, and a good 
authority on all that concerns John Bull. Mr. O’Rell’s knowledge 
of the society he professes to depict may be gai by a wae of 
foolish sneers that opens thus :—“ General Wolseley, now n of 
Cairo, a name so grotesque that he has never yet cared to assume 
it in public” (p. 193). 
_ Under the auspices of the Incorporated Council of Law Report- 
ing, Mr. Alexander Pulling has compiled a complete Index to the 
London Gazette (Clowes & Sons), from ist January, 1830, to 
31st December, 1883. Over two thousand pages of entries _ 
some notion of the magnitude of the undertaking. The book is 
a S no mere legal interest, but a volume for reference of 
which it is difficult to over-estimate the value. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hant, 
33 Sournampton Srreetr, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wii11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTS OF No. 1,568, November 14, 1885: 


An Uncertain Sound. 
Lord Salisbury at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 

The Margent of Midlothian. Spain. The Stead Case. 
“(Human Personality.” Charity at Home and Abroad. 
Election Speeches. Burmah. The New Ninety-three. 
The Passing Drum. France. 

Inebriety : a Study. The Abuse of Anniversaries. 
More Election Speeches. 


Ravenna. 
The Hoisting of the Umbrella. The Muzzle. 
The Crystal Palace Concerts—Richter Concerts. 
Fox Hunting among the Fells. Novello’s Oratorio Concerts. 
Symptoms of Improving Trade. Two Advertisements. 
Art Exhibitions. 
Mr. Corney Grain’s “Election Notes.” 


The Greville Memoirs. 
Two Mystical Tales and One Idyll. Maginn’s Miscellanies. 
Egyptian and Greek Sculpture. 

Large Game in Northern India. Three Books of Travel. 
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Lord at Lambeth — Disestablishment— The Moderate Liberals — The 
Poetical Works of Eliza Armstrong—The Municipal Elections—The Revolver 
Again—Adwmiralty Reorganization—Lord Iddesleigh on Desultory Reading— 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. berlain—Mr. Gladstone and the 
Mythologists—The School Board Election—The Guy Fawkes Nuisance—Parlia- 
ment Hill—Three Political Speeches. 

Water Wolves—“ A Dream which was not all a Dream "—Hoffmann's Weird Tales 
—Impure Purity—The Money Market—The Theatres—Modern Thoroughbred 
Horses—The Crystal Palace Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Richter Concerts— 
Racing—Cupid's Messenger—Fastness, 

Vita Haroldi—American Stories—C. 8. Cal —Nine Law Books—Suggested 
Reforms in Public Schools—Mr. Boulger’s Eseays—Hunting—The 
Case of the Educated Unemployed—The Journals of Mary Frampton—A 
German Satire—John de Witt—Anecdota Oxoniensis—Books for Girls—The 
Nature of the Fine Arts—French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


G. 117th Tim 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five. Seats booked by letter or telegram. 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


gd ATHEN ZUM CLUB, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall 
3 ished 1878. 

he Committee of Members = Sjociaed to admit UNE HUNDRED ADDITIONAL 


By Onver. 


if J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The follo are the Dates 
at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1886 will commence : 


Matriculation ..... M Jan ll, and M »June 21, 
Bachelor of Aris Monday. 
B.A., Mon 2. 
ran 
Doctor of Literature ........ Tuesday, Decembe 
Seré Examinations. .. Tuesday, No wessber 30. 
Of SCIENCE Intermediate, Monday, 19. 
Doctor of Science ......++.. Within the fire’ Twenty-one days of June. 
Bachelor of Monday, January 4. 


Tuesday, J 

Seentide, Monday, January 18, and Monday, 
I guides. Monday, July 26, 

onday, Oc Getober 35." 


Monday, D 6. 
af Monday, December 6. 


jects 


echelon of 
3.Mus., Mi 


Doctor of Music Mc 
D.Mas.., Monde December 20. 
Art, Teaching ...... Tuesday, arch’. 
relating to a and Degrees obtained on appli- 
cation to he ofthe Unveraty of London, Burlington Gardens: London We" 
ber 12, 1885. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.., Xegistrar. 


ROYAL NEERING COLLEGE, 
AIN 
the Cofonies. TUDENTS will be sdmitied 
tition the Sec: State will offer Fifteen Appointments in Indian Public Works 
partment, , and ‘Tw Two in 4 Indian Telegraph Department. — For particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the College. 


Ke EDWARDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


ATH ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 


woman who ha FRENCH MISTRESS. must be AL 


Monday, December 13. 
termed _ M Bove 
n a onday, 


ions should be made the King Edward's School, Bath Row, 


KING EDWARD THE § SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 


WANTED, after Christmas, in the + A Grammer Sshost |, Aston, Birmi an 
ASSISTANT-MASTER. The and’ Drawi and 
omy to Seneha Elementary Latin and French. 1 will be strong recommenda: 

Salary, £100 per annum. No residence is provided. 

Candi t are requested to their with Nee 
November 25, to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, 
lorms ‘ation m be obtained. 

: November 3, 


[Rise DEFENCE UNION in AID of PERSONS suffering 
from ILLEGAL COERCION in IRELAND. 


General Committee. 
The Earl of BANDON, Chairman. 


The Duke of Beaufort, K.G. The Lord Ardi 
‘The Duke of Manchester, K.P. The Lord ~—" 
The Duke of Westminster, K.G. The Lord Massy. 
The Marquis of Waterford, K.P. The Lord Langford. 
The Marquis of Drogheda, K.P. The Lord Rossmore. 
‘The Marquis of Headiort. ‘The Lord R -wton. 
The Marquis of Ormonde. The Risks Hon, W. E. Forster, M.P. 
‘The Earl of Pembroke. The Right ay Sir Henry Keating. 
The Earl of Essex. Major Elli 
he Earl F. ue. Hen.) Pe Povey Wy “Wind ham, M. P. 
Earl of Kintore. Sir . Bart. 
Gen, the Earl of Sir Pa mer, Bart. 
The Ear! of Egmon' Geu. Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart. 
‘The Earl of Shannon. Sir Thos. Barrett Lennard, Bart. 
Earl of Ki Rev. Sir W. Mahon, Bart. 
The Ear! of Erne. Sir Henry Bruce Meux, Bart. 
arl of Belmore, 5 e Knight of Kerry. 
The Earl of Bandon. Admiral Sir F. L. MClintock. 
‘The Ear! of Rosse. Sir Algernon Bo: th 
he Earl of Kil 'e Hamar A. B M.P. 
‘The Earl of Cary: Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 
Tne Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. 
Lord Maurice Fi H. L. Bischoffsheim, 
The Viscount Mid F.E. T. Gascoigne. 
The Viscount Powerscourt, K.P. W. W. F. Hume- Dick. 
Do De Col. E. R. King- Harman, M.P. 
Charies E Lewis, M.P, 
~ ‘Viscount Fol Folkestone, M.P. Walter Long, M.P. 
Viscount Goug Walter M e 
The Lord Charlies J. Murray, M.P. 
‘The Lord De Fre W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
The Lord Ormathwaite. Villiers 
Lerd Ka 
The Lord ‘lech. 


This Committee to the public on behalf all those in Ireland—Land- 
owners, Merchants, —who, for asserting their 
rights, have subject to “that intimidation which is called 
The Comnnittee will co-operate with and assist all such legal bodies in Ireland, who are 
willing. but unable from want of means effectually to op; anny, and “to aid that 
body ot people trem whom liberty has been taken’ by the acts of irresponsible 
con 

DUNATIONS will by the Commies, at 4 Victoria Street, or by 
Messrs. Drummond, 49 Charing Cross, payable to the Irish Defence Union Fusd. 


SALE OF FINE 1875 CLARETS, NOVEMBER 26, 1885. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, of 2 St. 
Dunstan’s Hill, E.C., have received instructions from the owner of 

Chateau, Mr. Chaix d’Est Ange, to SELL, by Pubic Sale, without reserve, at 
Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, London, E.C., on Thursday, November 26— 
1.200 dozens of 1879 CLARETS, the produce of Chateau Lascombes, bottled at the 
Chateau in March 1879, and bearing the fuli brands on corks and cases. The Wines 
have been shipped to this country for purpose of sale, and will be sold duty _ 
Chateau Lascombes is a second growth of the Médoc. 1t is situated in the parish of 
Margaux, close to the famous Margaux. Its produce ranks as one of the 
most delicate of that district. 


SPECIAL WINE SALE, December 3, 1885. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. Dunstan's 

Hill, London, have received instructions t. SELL, by PUBLIC SALE, 

without reserve, at the Commercial Sale Rooms, Sams Lane, on THURSDAY, 
the 3rd of December, the following LOTS of W.N 

1,875 dozen bottles and 800 dozen half postion ie the 

brand on the labels and cases of Mme. Veuve, 2 -y)-- of 


1880, 
1,300 dozen half bottles Champagne, Bel Oiseau, 1876 vintage, dry, and extra dry. 
640 dozen of Se Margaux, 1876, Grand “ Vin” branded, labelled, cap- 
suled, and bottled and shipped by Messrs. 4 Lalande & Co., of Bordeaux. 
291 dozen bottles and 559 dozen bottles of Claret, Chateau St. Georges, 
St. Emilion, 1879 vintage. 
200 dozen bottles and 160 dozen half bcet+les Claret, Macau, 1881 vintage; and 


about 
mene of eames Port Wine, shipped by Messrs. Cockburn, from six to eight 
partioutars to be had in due course from Messrs. SovurHarpD & Co. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Whet Effective T 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high eed 
Liqueurs; pleasant wi 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
Cognac. 


Sold by all Dealers. 
T. GRANT & SONS, Distillery, Maidstone. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
BRYANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Central Institution, Exhibition 


An Re ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on Tuesday, January 12, 1886, and on the 


‘three following 
For further apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and 


BERLIN. — — EDUCATIONAL HOME. West-End suburb; 


healthy climate ; le: ST. AUBYN, 
governess in fami! Walter, EN YOUNG LADIES. years 
governess. spoken. first »dvant: udy of Music, 
ainting, Languages. ve terms, u rospectus, &c. 
from Mas St. John's School, Leatherhead. 


So OUTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 


CLagens for GIRLS and BipyeErany CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
COLE. Aseparate house adjoining for R Pupils. 


under the direction of Mrs. W. R. 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 

Expenditure 


COUNCIL ~ t thi: i 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the Sea Shore. Air 
pure and wastes. Climate ond and and 


Visitors received * 
Ilfracombe, Doves. 


JPFIRESIDE .—The MACHINE for 
book in any r, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEX 
R INTED WALL 
Manufactured by THE KMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpox 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREST, STRARD, 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

TUROUGHOUT MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. original, 

Tote nam Court ‘Road, and is, 30,and31 Morwell Street w. lie 

BELLAMY SMITH & WINE MERCHANTS, 33 88 


Street, W, (Established 1760 , beg to announce that 
he BRANCH OFFICES at Grafton w. 
ve have opened from they 


of Mr. JOHN FRED BOYES.~ November 1, 


ASSURANCE. 
SANITARY. ENGINEERING COMPANY make a 


—- itary Engineering Work, partica those alterations in 
DRAINAGE of ordinary which are ~+~+.4 


to prevent the ingress of sewer or cess) gases and other hitic vapours, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and state ‘of health. 
Fee for or Sanitary Surveys, iu London oe seceseee 2 guineas, 
Country Inspections b arrange ment. 
Address, SANITARY NGIN BERING COMPANY, 


Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
‘Address: “Sanrration, LONDON.” 


LL 
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| 
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wpernay. rut, extra sec, and sec; al-0 
280 dozen bottles and 60 dozen half botties of the same shippers’ Special Cuvée, 
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| 
GRANT’S favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. Beware of Spurious 
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NOTICE.—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 

In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 

Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 

OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


for SILVER. NET careers NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE on BEST NIC 


Best Quality, Strougly Plated Fiddle Bead King’s or 
Old Silver. or Thread. Shell. 
d. £ 8.4, 
le Forks ..... per dozen 100 210 250 
le Spoons... a 1 10 0 210 250 
rt Forks ” 13230 190 ne 
rt Spoons ” 120 190 
Tea Spoons. ouo 1 
The are of the hizhest ie will wear for 20 years as STER 
are 'Y PER CENT. LU Sy ER than a similar quality is usually sold for. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Tables. | Desserte.| Carvers. 
a. s. d. s. a 
per dozen i 0 70 
ditto ditto ” 20 0 16 0 70 
ditto ditto to balance.... ” 210 16 6 70 
4 ditto ditto ditto ..... ” 2400 17 0 8 0 
4 ditto ditto ..... 23 0 23 (0 80 
4 Gitto 32:0 220 8 0 
4 fine diteo 36 (0 2% 0 10 6 
4 ditto ditto, African ..... ” 420 340 15 0 
4 ditto ditto, silver ee 30 15 0 
4-inch handles ...... 0 19 0 76 


Bo aye of the above knives are GUARANTEED SECURE. and the blades the best 
INED SHEAR STEEL, warranted to retain their cutting power. 
Carriage paid. Samples at above rates, post free. 


W S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
nag post fee. Tronmonger, Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 2,3, and $4 Newman 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
the world.” 
ingredients, and can also be had ina 
MACASSAR 


GOLDEN COLOR, 
OIL. 


for fair and golden-haired people and 
HIMROD’S 


children. Sold everywhere. 
ASTHMA REMEDY 


REMEDY. 


HIMROD'’S ASTHMA REMEDY 


Is not a medicine to be swallowed ; 
it must he burnt, and the fumes in- 


oe haled. Price 4s per Te, of all 
emists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTHMA, po free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
RONCHITTIS, | Acents, 
B ? BARCLAY & SONS, 
COLDS. 95 Farrincpon STREET. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &e. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


’s Conditions include the following ; 
iate payment of Death-Claims : 
a protection against omission to pay jums: 
orld-wide residence after one year in cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on an 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Ass The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved 
Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


] ,AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET LONDON, Instituted 1823. 
Assets on December 3 
454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884. 
Reversionary Bonus allotted years ending 


Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted the 
The Expenses of Management, including Commission, are under 4} per cent. b= 
The 5 Linnie of Free Travel and Residence have been laraely ex and Rates 


Securities. 

id i iatel {death and Title. 
ims on 

Comm istion allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro-- 


ducti 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. _ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss4). 
Fire Premiums 
PHE@ENIxX FIRE OFFICE 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, eee —Established 1782. 
rances against fou fy Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 


Insu 
Loss claims 
WILLIAM MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Jit Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COOMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Lonpon, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, 
THREE per CENT. NTEREST on DEPOSITS ——— le on demand wo <4 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn belo undertakes, 
harge, Custody of Val the Collesti tion a Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons the purchase Shares, and Letters 
of Credit = Circular No tesissued. THE BIRKBECK ‘ALMANACK. w th full particu- 
lars, post free on FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


REEHOLD ONERS of sof the CITY of 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.” —Sir Cuas. A. Cameron, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR Het MAILS TO INDIA, 


CHINA, AUST 
SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
res for— F Fortaig 

‘A, MADRAS, andCEYLON,CHINA,) wodncetays, 12.50 

and JAPAN From Brindisi, Mondays. 
F Tilbury, 

SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. 1230 
BOMBAY. ADEN, GIBRALTAR, andy Weekly. 


ALL STREET. 33 COCKSPUR STREET, 
RUE PARIS ; 

‘NOaILLES, MARSEILLES. 


LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Persons proposals must attend personally” or bya dul authorivet ent, on the 
d day at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and crs parti S offers are 
pe will be required to execute an agreement and bon same ti 
must be endorsed on outside, “ Tender for ‘Ground. Queen Street, ” and be 
delivered or addressed to the ore Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
1885, Principat Clerk. 


FITMENTS. 
SITTING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 


TASTEFULLY AND INGENIOUSLY FITTED, 


So as to secure the maximum of convenience and comfort which any given space is 
capable of affording. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


76 ro 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


EN ag NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
ou Including the Patent Sostenente Sounding Board. This 
Nora is considered by the best musical authorities to be the 
most remarkable Piano ever manufactured. 

JOnn BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OSEPH GILLOTTS STE STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 


Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per Ib. See that you have 
none other. in than cond por Lanois fer Stn. 


BARBER & COMPANY,274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Street, E.C. The Bo: . Lond: Manchester—93 Market St. 
Westbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 Bristol_33 Corn Street. 
ing’s Cross, N. ngham—Quadrant. Preston —Fishergate. 


by The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon, Canon 
writes: “The sy are all I could desire, 


-C., M. Esq., . 
F.3.8., Oculist OLD BOND STREET, adapts his 
Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pi — 
enn: 6 FOULT, RY E. Cc. oe B Cross Street, MANCHESTER ; 
and $ Corporation Street, BLRMINGILA 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; anp 281 REGENT STREET, W 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free: 

1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 
Many being now out of print. 

3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


UNT, 3d. in the 1ls—HATOHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London, all New and Standard Books. Bibles Prayers, Church Services, 


Post Orders 

DP scounT, 8d. in the Is. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 

JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 


350 Oxford Street, London. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moa rgate Street, 


London, E.C., allow 34. in off the publishe of all New 
Books, Pris Bibles, Pray A i 

su we ved in show-rooms 


[HE ” SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in ad 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
Royal 8vo, pp. vi.—276, cloth, 21s. 


THE RACES of BRITAIN: a Contribution 


Antes of Westen Europe. Plates, By Jouy 
S., ex-President of the London and 
ofthe Brit: Naturalists’ ‘Society ; of agical Society of 
Member of the Amurconesael acta ties of and of Washington, and of the 


f 
This is of the distinctive physical and the 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 
MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from YE OLDEN TIME. 
Illustrated and Collected by the Hon. EmmeLine M. PLUNKET. Crown 4to. fancy 
cloth boards, red and black, 3s. 6d. 


printed in 
amusement for some time to come. 

T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 
A. B. C. Believed to be one of th the Prettiest Children’s 


blished. rds of 50 Daintily printed in Colours in 
ie of Chromo chography. ac illustrated letter is accompanied by ao 
| 


B.C. ever seen." —Schoolmaster. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Bouvar. Profusely Illustrated 


A. Mil A most original tale people fom it full of adven- 
second is now ir the press. boards, 3s. 

A NEW CHILDREN'S BOOK, ILLUSTRATED BY T. PYM. 


MIXED PICKLES. By Mrs. Fietp. Square 16mo. fancy 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP in the NURSERY. 
AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE NURSERY. 
SUNDAY: Reading for the Young. New Volume, now v ready, 


Most attractive from beginning to end.” 
Deservedly a favourite." Saterday Review 


ARTISTICALLY PRINTED IN VARIOUS SHADES OF BLUE. 
TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY-OORNER 
from her CUPBOARD. By F. 8. T. and H. MILEs. 
__Znis volume ts Likely to prove one of the most popular Children's Books of the 
ason. 
Give, nearly every nation. The tiles are par- 
Fifth Thousand, now ready. 


MARTIN the SKIPPER: a Tale for Boys and Seafaring 
By James F. of Watchers on the Longships" &c. Lllus- 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., PATERNOSTER 
BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


This day is published, royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM: 


Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs; together with the Technical and 
Theological Terms of the 
Religion. 


By THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., M.R.A.S. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. picture boards, 2s. 
THE FIRST CHEAP EDITION 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 
Novel. 
By the Right Hon. 3 B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo. price 10s. half-bound, 
[HE HISTORICAL WORKS of SYMEON of DURHAM. 


Edited by Thomas ARNoLp, M.A. VoL. Il.—Historia Regum. 
Historia ad Vicesimum annum continuata, per Joannem 


London: Lonemans & Co, and Tritprer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLLaNn & Co. Edinburgh: A. & O. Buack and 
Doveias & Foutis. Dublin: A. Taom & Co. Limited, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. ; cash price, 24s. (postage 6d.) 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION AOTS for ENGLAND 
and WALES. hd Ry Notes, History andSummary. By J.M. Lety and W.D.L 


FOULKES, Barristers-at 
re-and highly digest of the 149 laws which at present govern 
London: Wa. CLOwWES & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
published. demy 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. ; cash price, 14s. (postage 6d.) 
Ag GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and the LAW and PRAO- 


London; Wa. CLOWES & SONG, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
LEASE TELL ME A TALE! This entirely new and 


= collection of Short Tales, to be read told to Children fom ‘eminent 
ss YONGE, 8S. BARING GOULD, Miss CoLEBaIpGR, and other 
this day, in elegant and artiste binding, and is one 
ed this ay coming season. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 


& Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


D*, “ TIRYNS. "See THE BUILDER ; 
also Paper for Students” (Architectural Association); Interior 
oft Fantheon baw mple of Sarco, us from 


n Road, n (Geometry) &e. Annual 
pion, Ide. Catherine Street, And ell News 


NOTICE.—Now ready, Third 
BURDETT'S ADMIRALTY and the CO 


London: Errixcuam Royal Exchange. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS | ! 
d 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SHELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND 
(Late or 54 FLEET STREET). 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
In a few days, price 21s. 
WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 
Imperial 4to. with 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes, cloth, <7 =_ 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, £4 


Just published, price 16s. 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours on the River 


from Oxford to Henley. By Professor A. J. Cuurcn. With Etchings and 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, 42s. 
In December. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. With 


very numerous Plates and Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, 35s.; or half- 
morocco, 42s. 
Tn a few days, price 5s. 


THE ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT of 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. M. Conway. With 16 Illus- 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. —Shortly, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By 


Professor SEELEY, With Portrait. 
NEW STORY BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J. Caurca. With Coloured Illus- 
trations, 5s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELT AND SPUR.” 
Just published, price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES. By the Author of “ Belt 


and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations. 


By the same Author. 
BELT AND SPUR. 5s. | THE CITY IN THE SEA. 5s. 
STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 


NEW BOOK EXPLANATORY of the PRAYER-BOOK by MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
In a few days, price 5s, 


CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale illustrative of 
Daily Service of the Chorch. Py Mrs. Carey Brock, Author of 
Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 
By the same Author. 

CHANGES AND CHANCES. 5s. THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR, 

WORKING AND WAITING. 5s. Price 5s. 
MARGARET'S SECRET. 5s. HOME MEMORIES. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. THE VIOLETS OF MONTMARTRE. 
MICHELINE. is. Price 5s, 
MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. DAME WINTON. 3s. 6d. 
CHILDREN AT HUME. 5s, ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 
SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: a Series of 

Illustrative Tales. 8 vols. each 5s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEST OF SPARROWS.” 


Just published, price 5s, 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. By M. E. 


Wincuesten, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 


By the same Author. 
A CITY VIOLET. CHIRPS WITH THE CHICKS. aa 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s. A CABIN ON THE BEACH. 
UsDER THE SHIELD. 5:3. A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 62, 


NEW STORY BY MR3. MARSHALL.—Shortly, price 5s. 

UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Mrs. 
MarsHaLt, Author of “In Colston’s Days” &c. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. 


1 vol. 5s. 
Just published, price 5s. 


CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Cuartorre 


EvizaBeTa. New Eiition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


Just published, Tenth Thousand. 
“The most wonderful shillingsworth that modern literature has to offer." Daily News. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, 


Written, and Illustrated by and ELizaABeTH RoBins PENNELL. 
The letterpress is bright and pleasant. ‘Sho ase very 
ames's Gazette. 
“ Not the most attracti anit book that has for but 
rt only ai ve shi Hing appeared many a day, also 


Tenth Thousand, 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. 
By the Rev. H. 0.0. Movi Principal of Widley Hall, Cambridge 
“ We heartily recommend this little book.” —Record. 


Just published. 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. By 


FINE-ART BOOKS. 
LANDSCAPE. By Pi PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


Author of “ Etching and ” “ The Graphic Arts,” &c. Columbier 8vo. 
with 50 Illustrations, Five Senne, Large-paper copies, with Proofs of the 
Ten Guineas. 
vol 
devored to the fine arts theneeum. 
“ Not the least pmgertont feature in the book is the ) manor of most in engravings 


of various kinds freely interspersed among its pages, as if there we ihe Tames of Mr. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the 
Varieties of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. With 54 Illustrations. 


“ This massive and authoritative teention on the technical of almost eve 
fine art. It is the r. Hawmerton...... 


PARIS i in the OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; 


th especial reference to Changes in its Architecture and T by. By 
oy G. HaMERTON. With 12 hings and Vignettes, gait 
edges, £1 1s.; Large-paper copies, vellum, £4 4s. 
Par? 8 Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... Fees 
tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all of the best.” 


STRATFORD- ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shakespeare. Srpney L. Lez. With 14 Copper- 
and 30 Vignettes by E. Cioth, gilt edges, 2ls.; Large-paper 
copies, vellum, £4 4s. 


“Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The illus- 
trations are firmly dra: clear, ond geod. On the whole, the book ok is excellent.” 


Atheneum. 
“ Thoroughly good in every way."'"—Guardian. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES 


of VIRGIL. By the late SamurL Patmer. With Illustrations by the 
Autbor. 14 Copperplates, 21s. 
“ One of the most beautiful books of the season.” Saturday Review. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. 
By Ernest GEorGE. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imp. 4to. 21s. 
“ A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear." —Standard. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lanc. With 10 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Crarx, M.A. With 


12 ignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines and Toussaint. 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grinpoy. With 


14 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Price 2ls.; Large-paper copies, with 
Proofs of the Plates, £3 3s. 


“ Cannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 
By W. Cuampers Lerroy. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, 
“ A very charming volume." —Leeds Mercury. 
THE ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE 


to SOUTHAMPTON, With 22 Etchings by Hevwoop Sumner. Price 31s. 6d. 
“ We heartily commend it to artists.""—A thencrum. 


THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKES- 
BURY. With 21 Etchings by Herwoop Sumner. Price 31s. 6d.; Large- 
paper copies, with proofs of the Plates, £5 5s. 

“ Deserves high praise.""—Academy. 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. 


By J. BkavincTon ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Price 31s. 6d.; Large-paper copies, with Plates on India paper, #3 3s. 
“In every respect worthy of its subject.""— Atheneum, 


THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. 


By J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated with 5 Etchings Benet Gomge and 
Kent‘ Thomas, und many smaller Illustrations. 


othe Abbey wth sth echings aad many weed 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from Drawings by 


8. Boven, R.S.A., and W. E. Lockitanr. RS.A. Vignettes by Hecron 
CHaLmers, Text by Rosert Louis Stevexson. Price 18s, 


Altogether a very charming gift-book.""— Pall Mall Gazette, 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. 


With 12 Facsimile Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Painters 
by Ren& Menanp. Large 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


the Rev. H. C.G. Mounz, M.A. Cloth, Is. 


A handsome and most interesting book." — Times. 


LONDON: SEELEY & O©O,, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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DR. SMILES’S~ WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


= The whole range of leery may be searched in vain for a more interesti' ting 
record of an active, useful, Gas the deligh' 
y of James ‘Nasmyth.” 4 
“ We should not know where to stop if we were to atoms to to notice all that is instructive 
and in volume. It vill be found students of human 
are few books which could be omer, and even to young bends 
cn enempie of the qualities which conduce to legitimate success in work.” 


“ Tt would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of mind which 
gives life to every page of this book ; nor can er i ee arming liste 
mechanical yA for all manner of purposes by Mr. 
view. 


iy Review. 


moments."’—‘ 
“An autobi which is quite a model, both in simplicity of style and in 
rodent ‘One of the mest for many 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


(Recently published.) Post 8vo. 6s. 


“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his man: uphold the di 
and power of labour than any other writer. He of industry, its 
a have found in him one who is not only Ly hi if, but who is also capable 
others with a like enthusiasm........ We ha that these latest cha; ‘one 


im the histor of industry and scientific in ‘rill be au ite as as their 
pry, y vestigation qui popular 


INDU STRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition. 
6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


Each 63. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE of & GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s., 


LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, 


and BRINDLEY. 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE NURSERY. 


SUNDAY,|SUNDAY, 
Weekly, id. Monthly, 3d. 


FULL OF ORIGINAL PICTURES | FULL OF ORIGINAL PICTURES 


And delightful Tales and Scraps And delightful Tales and Scraps 
for the Young. for the Young. 


Over 260 Original Illustrations. 
1886 VOLUME, 
Daintily coloured boards, 3s. | Elegant cloth gilt, 5s. 
NOW READY. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


*,° A Packet of Twelve posted every Thursday, 6d. post free. 
This little Magazine is most favourably reviewed by the Press, 

Deservedly a favourite.” —Saturday Review. 

“If this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe paren: 
friend standing by who does not have the 
pletute it. It is bet and interesting reading. 

0 jotares are ona tter than those which 

unq wi one finds in some similar 


“We kno of no beter of its kind, and handsomer 
at Christmas time to bestow upon a child.”"—Church Tim 


“‘ Most attractive from beginning to end.”—Leeds see nl 
PURE. BRIGHT. ATTRACTIVE, 


LONDON : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 


XUM 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HATCHARD. 


Large 4to. elegantly bound for the Drawing Room Table, £8 3s. 
Pp. 540; 200 Chart Pedigrees. 


OUR NOBLE AND GENTLE 
FAMILIES OF 
ROYAL DESCENT. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, 
Author of “ The British Peerage and ee 


=o ment of most patient research and accurate compilation. 
of Keen delight to those whose names are | in ts pages and whem 
furnishes ishes with proofs of their roya! descent." — Atheneum. 

“ A very splendid library beok, and one of the most perfect of the sort ever brought out." 


Standard. 
“ f will be found 
which there are several, especially complete and 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THAT CHILD. By the Author of “ The 


eae Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 


KIRKE’S MILL, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


Author of Phoabe's Fortune” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE LION BATTALION, and other Stories. 
Bs Many With an Wustration hy Alice M. Chambers. Small 


HALCYON and ASPHODEL, and other 


Stories. By A.L. H.A. Small crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


SPIN and PODGIE. By Ismay Tuory, Author 
a Days” &c. Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Pym, 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for 


ne tee Arranged as read in Churches. With Texts and an 
Illustrated with Photographs, 24mo. in various bindings, from 3s. 
toate. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. With Photographic Frontispiece of the late Mrs. 
Ewing, and other Illustrations. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG the CARBONARI: the Adventures 


of Peyton Phelps with the Secret Say A Book for Boys. By Grace 
Small Svo. Illustrated, 3s, 


FROM CROWN to CROWN: a Tale of the 


Early Charch. By the Author of “The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons.” 
Small crown 8vo. Liiustrated, 2s. 6d. 


HERALDS of the CROSS. Chapters on Mis- 


By F. Annotp-Forsrer. Large-paper Edition, fully Illus- 
Small 4to. 10s, 6d.; Small-paper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 


Now ready, post 8vo. boards, Is. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of FRENCH COMPOSITION; 


being a Collection of a Hundred Passages set for Translation into French at 
recent Examinations. To which are added a number of Idiomatic Phrases, 
A version of the-e 
passages is published in a separate volume, 3 or be bad bound 
th the English portion, 2s. 6d. — = 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Recently published, Fifth Edition, post 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION from 


the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and GERMAN. Containing many of the 
“> vious Examinations, together with others of a similar 
‘arts can also be had separately, as follows :— 
piv I, LATIN AND GREEK. Price Is. 6d. 
Part Il. FRENCH AND GERMAN. Price 1s. 6d, 


Or, New and Enlarged Editions of 


Part I. LATIN ONLY. Price Is. 6d. 
Part Il, FRENCH ONLY. Price 1s, 6d. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Now ready, yA 8vo. price Is. 
DEPRESSION i in TRADE—ITS CAUSES and REMEDIES. 


PRARS ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE ESSAYS on “THE 
EPRESSION IN Ly its Causes and Remed troductory Paper 
Cuarto Wixbus, Plecadilly. 


One Shilling, or by post, 13 stamps. 


RO. DI 
NOSE and TH IROAT DISEASES. Groner D. 


VERGILI 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Royal 8vo. with Illustrations, buckram, gilt top, 30s. 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF 
PHEIDIAS. 


By C. WALDSTEIN, M.A., Phil.D. 
Reader in Classical Archaeology in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D. 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. 


By E. GOSSE, 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE DESPATCHES OF 
EARL GOWER, 


English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from 
June 1790 to August 1792. 
To which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the 
Diary of Lord Palmerston in France during July and August 1791. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SOPHOCLES. — OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


School Edition. With Introduction and Commentary by R.C. Jesp, Litt.D., 
LLD., lasgow. Price 4s. 6d. 


Professor of Greek in the University of G 
MARONIS GEORGICON 


Libri L.-II. Edited, with Notes, by A. Sipewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus | 
Christi College, Oxford. Price 2s. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Viorer Faz, 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures ofa Savage” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. 
3 vols. 


By Dariey Date. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DurviEtp, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c, 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Srvarr. 
8 vols. 

DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 
2 vols, 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epna LYALL, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” and CHEAP EDITION. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH 


Are Publishing this Winter the following 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


and Dramatic News. 


WHO WAS PHILIP? the the Rev. H H. ©. Tilustrated 
by A. Cooper. 


“ There are some good descriptions of school life, and the plot is developed with a good deal 
of trated and Dramatic News. 
lent be jotenont te d with ity, and the tone of the story is excel- 
ne. 


COLLEGE DAYS AT OXFORD. HAIRBREADTH ESCAPES, 
THE MYSTERY OF BEACHY GRANGE. WHO Dib IT? 


A SOLDIER BORN;; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny. By J. Percy Groves, late 27th Inniskillings, 

| Author of “ From Cadet to Captain,” “Charmouth Grange.” Illustrated by 
| Alfred Pearce, 

“ No boy can ask more in the way of exciting reading than this.""—Literary World. 
| “The Incidents are rapid and related with spirit.""—//lus. Sporting and Dramatic News, 

“ This is interesting and amusing, not to boys alone, but to soldiers young ond ot. 


“THE BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant Service 
being a Narrative of the Life and Adventures of the Author, Captain Tom. 
With 8 full-page Pictures by Captain W. W. May. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


n Tom tells a very good sory of the sea for boys and girls........ The book should 
the folks.” —J. and Dramatic News. 
“ A capital story of old days in the hant service.’’"— Morning Post. 


THE CRUISE of the “THESEUS.” By Arruvur Knicur. 
| Eight Illustrations by Frank Feller. 


“ A really lively book, written with a and vivacity.”—Literary World. 
“ A yarn for boys, and not a bad yarn either." —Jilustrated Sporting ana Dramatic News. 
QUEER PETS, and their DOINGS. By THorve 
MILLER. Illustrated by J. C. Beard. Small 4to. 
“ There is much entertaining and some startling anecdote. The book is it reading.” 
Illustrated Sporting Dramatic News. 
“Itisa ‘y book with its numerous illustrations.""—Dai/y News. 
“ The illustrations are of unusual excellence.”"—Christian World. 
Illustrated, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. each. 
THROUGH a REFINER’S FIRE: a Tale. By Exeanor 
Hotmes, Author of “‘In Time to Come”’ &c. 
“ A story for girls that cannot fail to favourably impress the reader.’’"—Literary World. 
A GENEROUS FRIENDSHIP; or, the Happenings of a New 


England Summer. 
Girls will delight in the story.” —Academy. 


A BUNCH of BERRIES and the DIVERSIONS THEREOF, 
By Leaper Scorr. Illustrated by C. Paterson. 
* Will be d by young "—Morning Post. 
TWO STORIES of TWO. By Sretra Austr, Author of 
“ Stumps,” “Somebody,” &c. Profusely Illustrated by S. F. Basevi. 


CHILD PICTURES from DICKENS. 4to. boards, Illustrated. 
They are well with which they are are 
Ie ant be by young people.” "Christian World. 
| Gilt edges, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d, each. 
_HUGH’S SACRIFICE. By Marryar denghter 
of the late Captain Marryat. ith 14 Illustrations by Harry 
“ A pure healthy story."—Schoolmaster. 
FEARLESS FRANK; or, the Captain’s Children. By Mary 


E. Geuuie, Author of “ Stephen the Schoolmaster,” “A Gem of an Aunt.” 
Illustrated by A. H. Collins. 


“ A pleasing story for young children.” —Jlustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
TRUE STORIES of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


hild 


Letch 


ries of sketches...... From the opening cha) 
lif he Queen tothe wrt the Dake ot y\ 
every page. wrt up volume.”’ 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE DAISY; or, Cautionary Stories. In Verse. Adapted to 
the Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Years Old. With 30 Engravings 
by Samuel Williams, On Dutch hand-made paper. 


Price One Shilling. 

‘ THE COWSLIP;; or, More Cautionary Stories. In Verse. By 
the Author of that much-admired little work entitled “The Daisy.” with 
30 vings by Samuel Williams, and an Introduction by C. WELSH. 


' Price 2s. 6d. Illustrated. Price 1s. each, Tlustrated, or in 1 vol. 5s. 


| GOODY TWO SHOBS. A Reprint of BUTTERFLY’S BALL, By Mr. Roscoz 


Original Edition, with an Intro- 
pF y CHARLES WELSH. 


Price 7s. 6d. Illustrated. 
THE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND. 


With an Introduction by C. WELSH. 
THE PEACOCK “AT HOME.” Witb 
an Introduction by C. WELSH. 


THE NEW GODIVA, | 
And other Studies in Social Questions. | 


From the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. | 

this Review will recollect a noble essay. lofty and earnest in tone, t in | 
ig, and graceful in style...... the title The Christian Harem.” 
Studies equall are now republished........ It is not 


a them without emotion. ett 
about them ; no stories of lives; no statistics. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


With 20 Eng phs, price Is. | 


HIINTS to VIOLIN PL AYERS, PROFESSIONAL PLAYER, | 


of “The Violi how to Maste ‘Twelfth bed 
Violinist’s Tutor” (Pitth Edition), &e 


KOHLER : Edinburgh. And all Booksellers. j 


A reprint of the Edition of 1722. Printed Ss With 
almost entirely from the actual Wood- troduction 

blocks of the . lustrations drawn and en- 

raved for it by Bewick. With a Preface 


yy CHARLES WELSH. 


Introduction by C. WeLsH. 


COLOUR BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 


Price 3s, 6d. 
LITTLE and BABY TRICKS, By ‘Ipa Waven. 
; @ ume deserves more than a common welcome not only for 
of child t for 
| thorough ay in congue, et "s whic delay 
Price 2s. 6d. Price 5s. 
"HOLLY BERRIES. With Original | WEE BAatee Printed from 
lilustrations by Ida Waugh. Designs by Ida Waugh. With 2 
by Auy E. BLANC ‘CHARD. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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; | Illustrations by A. Foord Hughes. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
ieee LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO READ. rently and 
RAINBOW GOLD. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY,  _——_—s|' THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. With 
Author of “Joseph's Coat,” “Coals of Fire,” &e, Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence, by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, 


M.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ A powerful story, with no lack of the A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. 


higher realism in it, told in @ vigorous | THE CHERSONESE with the GILDING 


From THE ATHENZUM. and excellent style, enriched by many P 
pithy sayings, and containing at least OFF. By Emity Innes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 21s. 
half-a-dozen clever character studies. ILLUSTRA’ BY 


‘Tuintow Gold’ than ins | LHE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris, 


Murray's ‘Rainbow Gold’ than in a 
Author of “Old Coaching Days” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 Foll-Page 


From THE WORLD. hecatomb of modern novels, more life, y 
t, mere Illustrations on stone by John Sturgess, 18s. 
colour.” WITH LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 

“Many « reader of the ‘Corhill’ | A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND ; or, a 
pee & Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By Jawes Hissry, Author of An 
monthly instalments for some time past, Old-Fashioned Journey.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 spirited Full-Page Illus- 
for in that magazine ‘Rainbow Gold’ trations, engraved by George Pearson, 16s, 

From THE ACADEMY. has been appearing as a serial...... Mr. 
Murray’s romance must be one of the | BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PASTIME PAPERS.” 
ost «sful books of the season. C 
Miscellaneous Subjects. By F Saunpers. A N 
CONTENTS : 


Infelicities of Author-craft. 
The Toilette and its Devotees. 


Dietetics. 
The Talkative and the Taciturn. 

ADR | A N V ID A | e Citations from the Cemeteries. ‘The Selfish and the Social. 
A Monologue on Matrimony. The Cycle of the Seasons. 


Curious and Costly Books. Pastimes of the Pen. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Something about Nothing. Pulpit Peculiarities. 
j Sports and Pastimes. The Shrines of Genius, 
Author of “‘ No New Thing,” “ Matrimony,” &c, Book Craft. The Humours of Law. 
| Last Words of the Illustrious. Facts and Fancies about Flowers. 
3 vols. post 8vo. The Mysteries of Medicine. Larcenies of Literature, 
Talk about Trees. The Mute Creation. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS READY THIS DAY. ‘Tho Modern Moloch. ond its Mysteries, 
> From e Pecan Vidal’ is sure to be widely A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, | read and appreciated.” 
_HETH and MOAB. By Captain Craup Reenier 


From THE MORNING POST. | “ Clever, witty, and entertaining.’ Conver, R.E. 1 vol. crown 8vo. to Illustrations, 6s. 


«Mr. W. B. Norris has already gained | SAINT PAULA AND SAINT OLYMPIAS. 


From THE SCOTSMAN. ® Position as a writer of fetion, which | WIVES and MOTHERS in the OLDEN TIME. 


will be enhanced by his new story, 
~ By Lady Hereent, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love.” New 
‘Adrian Vidal,’ Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 
From “We consider ‘Adrian Vidal’ to be | A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE WHITEHALL REVIEW. | oncot | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EDMUND 


“May be cordially recommended to | YATES. To which is added an Account of his 7% Experiences in 
all ‘ es therenghiy tn ting, HOLLOWAY GAOL, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
and characterised by most commendable 
healthiness of moral tone.” | 


| 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR | POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


TWO-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day, fcp. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. | wiTRE COURT. By Mrs. Rippext, Author 


From 
THE SscCOTTISH REVIEW 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. ot “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
in a few days, large crown Svo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s.6d. BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 
LIFE OF HENRY PAWCETT. THE MASTER of the MINE. Roserr 
By part Author “The Shadow of the Sword,” “A By of Nature,” 
crime. the off effet of which is helzhtened by the gloomy background of 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
Ready this day, demy 4to. 21s, NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE} THE MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. By 
IN THE YEAR 1840. ISABELLA Frviz Mayo. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL.” 
‘With an Introduction by J. HuNGERPORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. 
“The writer has worked up has —not the for the 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. the ond ls prottiont of James's petty. 
ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. 
jor Y KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, any 
Author ot From Sedan to in the Sepoy War,“ Incidents | ANDROMEDA. By Grorce Fiemine, Author 
“ Fresh and sparkling...... In point of fact, the whole work is brimming over with interest oo 
and information.” Opinion. 
————_— . RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, Cabinet Edition, Vol. I. crown 8vo. 5s, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband. J. W. 
Cross, With Portraits and other Illustrations. [ Vols. Z/. and I/I. shortly. 


FROM KORTI to KHARTUM: the March 


Across the and Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon's Steamers, 


Desert, 
The Journals of Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edin! . Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 16s. Vol. 
Il, MEMOIRS, (Shortly. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY: a Comparison 


Professor of Logic and yay versity es 
and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gorpon 
CUMMING. 2 vols, with numerous Illustrations. (/mmediately. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
AT HOME in FIJI. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 
Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieut-Colonel G. F. I, Granam, BS.C. 8vo. with 
Portrait. 


Next week will be published. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SINGING : a Practical 


Guide for Vocalists and Teachers. With Vocal Exercises. By ALBERT B. 
Bacu, Author of “On Murical Education and Vocal Culture.” Crown 8vo, 


ON the ETHICS of NATURALISM. Being 
the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sortky, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
of Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INSTITUTES of “LOGIC. By Joun 
LL.D. Professor of University of Glasgow. 
New Edition, 


Enlarged. 
THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. A. W. Momenie, bey D.Se., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


AGNOSTICISM ; and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PERSONALITY. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 
THE BASIS of RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. Wiih a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. a’ CHARLES 
ee LL.D., Author of “Life and Liberty in America” Post 8vo, 

ice 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River ‘wT of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids Major-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B., 
late Commanding the Sooar” Column, With Maps by Major the Hon, 
F.L. L. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Besketalte, Bow 9 vols, cloth, 40.5 
paper cover, 2s. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


uthor of “ ‘ndiscovered Cou * A Foregoue Conclusion,” 


ding 
fr many rece en ing. 


Lis is of the best living writers of | work 


Forming the latest addition to DAVID DOUGLAS'S “ AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
Detailed Lists of the previous Volumes may be had, post free, from the 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Just published, handsome cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 

With a Map and 127 by Whymper, R. Taylor, 


n, and others. 
of the beske on Berwey, thet has time. It is 
thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its production, weil LAL. one of the 
f the season.” Academy. 


successes 0 
"The illustrations to the ‘present work show no decline from the h h standard of excel- 
lence attained in the former volumes of this Pen and Pencil Series."—Morning Post. 

“ An extre: extremely well-got-up, handsome, and and useful book for a present." 


THE DWELLERS on the NILE: Cha vera wat on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient pt. By E. A. WALLIS Sunes, I.4. 
‘Assistant in Department t of Oriental Antiquities, British M Crown 8vo. 
many Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 


ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. By A. I H. 
»M.A, | the. Ancient” Phi Oxford, Ai uthor of 
Nehemiah, and Esther,” &c. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE LIFE of LIVES; or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth in 
its Earliest Form. By Rev. W. 8. LEwis, Author of The Great ; or 
Christianity as it is” &e, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE LIFE and TIMES. "of CHRYSOSTOM. Rev. R. 
ter M.A., F.R.G.8., Author of St. Augustine ; his and Times.” 
Crown cloth boards, 5s. 


DUI URRA 
HINDUISM PAST and PRESENT, By J. 


GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL. ae Sixth Volume of the 
Girl's Own_Paper.” 
posers ica 
pore. OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
"s Own Paper.” pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life and of Adven- 
ture on Land = Sea Sutdoor and Indoor Games for e Season ; Perilous 
Adventures at Home alae Abroad TF, Amusements for Summer and 1 Winter ; and Instruc 
tive Papers written so as to be read by Boys and lo With many Coloured 
Wood Engravings, Ramdoome cloth, gilt edges, 


NOVEMBER PARTS, commencing NEW VOLUMES of the 
Bo¥'s OWN PAPER and the GIRL'S OWN PAPER, are now ready at all News- 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 
Please write for the SOCIETY'S ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTA- 
TION and the SELECTED and DESCRIPTIVE LIST of BOOKS. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


BOLD TYPE. BRIGHT PICTURES. 
PRETTY TALES. 


CHILD’S PICTORIAL. 
Votume I. ror 1885. 


Containing Nos. 1-8, paper boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. 


The chief Contributors include Mrs. Moteswortn, Mrs. Macqvorp, 
Mrs. SirwEtt, Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Woon, &c. 


The Illustrations are by W. J. Morcan, Esq., Gorpox Browne, Esq., 
and other known artists. 


“The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole 
workmanship of the magazine is excellent. It is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the nursery.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


CHILD'S PICTORIAL: 


A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE. 
No. 7, for NOVEMBER, contains: 


THE LOST BROOCH, by Mrs. Motesworta— THE YOUNG 
CROCODILE and the LIZARD; SOME DOGS and CATS, by Rev. 
J.G. Woovo—THE WHITE BABY (all True), by the Author of “ Black 


and White”— THE DISCONTENTED POODLE, by Mrs, 


CRYING CHARLEY; &c. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, S.W. 
BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary Visitation by EpwarpD WHITE, 
Archbishop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—-NEW VOLUME. 


A l8mo. 4s. 6d. e- 
JN MEMORIAM. 6d. Larg 


paper Edition, 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHITE HEATHER. By \ Wittram Brack, 


Author of “A Princess of ” “The Strange Adventures of 
Phaeton.” 3 vols, 


Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. By Cuartorre M. 


Yonex, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe ’ y.. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


(SHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AING&R, 
M.A. 3 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


I. ESSAYS OF ELIA. | II. PLAYS, POEMS, & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


_ ILL MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL ; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSE3; AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN; his Sensations 


and Ideas. By WALTER Pare, + Fellow of Brasenose College, 
naissance ; Studies in Art and Poetry” &c. Second 


Author of “ The Re: 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, Freperick 


Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
(Jn a Sew days. 


D/SESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxiord. ‘Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, Is, 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present 


Depression of Trade. ALFRED Russel WALLACE, Author of “ The Malay 
Archipelago” &c. Ak 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ULFILAS, Apostle of the Goths; together 


with an Account of the Gothic Churches and their Decline. By CHARLES 
A. ANDERSON Scorr, B.A., Naden Divinity Student at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 63. 


GPECTRUM ANALYSIS. A Series of 


Lectures delivered in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London, 

By Sir Henry EB. Roscog. LL.D., f.R.S., Protessor of Chemistry in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, Munchester. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
considerably Enlarged by the Autoor and by ARTHUR ScHUSTER, Ph.D., 

F.RB.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Victoria University. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plates. (Next week. 


PRIMARY SERIES._FRENCH AND GERMAN READERS. 


HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with 


tone and Vocabulary, by Herman HaGer, Pb.D., Lecturer at the Owens 
Manchester. Globe 8vo. (Next week. 


TALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tuomas 

I y 
FREDERICK CRANE, A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Demy 8vo. 14s, 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S COLLECTED 
WORKS, A Popular Edition. 10 vols. Crown 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 1 vol. 
THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERIOA. 1 vol. 
LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. 


ee With 2 Portraits. Fourth and 


Demy 8vo. 


1 vol. 


wo 
OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LOUIS XIV. 
COUNT FRONTENAO AND NEW ern UNDER Lovis XIV. 1 vol. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 


In a few days, New Part (XXI.), Verse to WaTER-Music, price 3s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1885). By eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With 
Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Director 
of the Royal College of Music. B¥0.. Parts I. to XIV., XX.-XXL, 
3s. 6d. each; Parts XV. and XVI, 7s. ; Parte EVIL and XVII. 7s. 
Vols. I., II., and III.,8vo.21s.each. Vol.I. A to Impromptu. Vol, II. 
properia to ) Plain Song. Vol. Ill, Planche to Sumer is Icumen In. 


GOLUTIONS of WEEKLY PROBLEMS. 


By the Rev. Jonn J. Miuwg, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, 


ENTITLED 


VASTNESS. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & (COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—_SECOND PART. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
Clerk of the Council. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the DukE or Braurort, K.G.. assisted 
by ALFRED E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxe or Beavrort, K.G., 
and MowBRaY wenaes, With Contributions by the EAR. or SUFFOLK and 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Digsy CoLiins, and ALFrep E. T. 
Watsox. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations on Wood vy 
J. Stargess, J. Chariton,and Agnes M. Biddulph. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


FISHING. By H. Cusotmonpetey-Pennewt, late H.M. 
Inspector of Sea . With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeres, 
Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P. TRAHERNE, G, CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vor. I. Salmon, Suto. With Frontispiece and 150 Illus- 
trations of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 
Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With Frontispiece and 58 Ilustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 
the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Prars, LL.B. ‘pestteee 
w, late Pre-ident of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight 4 
the Greek Order of the Saviour, 8vo. 16s. 
“We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance of a volume 
written with so much power, and throwing so large an amount of light upon an 
episode in European annals of such far-reaching cunsequences.” DAILY News. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Send a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
PoNTALIS. Trauslated from the French by 8. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. . 
“ This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.” Sr. JAMES's GAZETTE. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY: its Sources, 


Economics, and Dangers. By J. S. Jeans, Author of “Steel: its History, 
Man ure, and Uses.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 

*,* In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable fragments snd notes contained in the three volumes of 
Buckwe’s Miscellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 
HELEN TAYLOR. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The GROWTH of the HOMERIC POEMS: 


a Discussion of their Origin and Authorship. By Grorar WiLxkrNs, M.X., 
- — Trinity College, Dublin ; Assistant-Master, High School, Dublin. 
vo. 68. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
DARWIN. By Grant Atten. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MARLBOROUGH. By Gerorce Sarnrssury. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


“THAT VERY MAB.”  Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


“ A most exquisitely finished, fanciful, delightful satire on modern society, with a 
point in every line of it.” Vamere Parr. 
“ It is exceedingly clever.” SaTurDAY REVIEW. 
“One of the pleasantest books we have read for along time. The anonymous 
has culture, humour, and style.” GraPuic, 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


B the Right Hon. Lord Brasovurne, Author of Ce -Pigy 
whisper from Fa ryland,” &c, With 20 Ilastrations by Linley Saubourve. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Pan, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

“The outline of the story which we have briefly sketched conveys but little idea 
of the charm and natural ease with which it is told, and with which a variety of 
characters are sketched. It's to these qualities that Mr. Payn owes the reputa- 
tion which will be well sustained by bis latest effort.” THE 

“ This is one of the best among Mr. Payn's fascinating stories.” Moaxixe Post. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. 
a MIcHakt G. MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society 
of Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘The Balance-Sheet of the 
World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 63, 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 
and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of “Homes Without 
Hands” &c. With 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 

*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be 
in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s, 


NEW EDITION, ADAPTED TO THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA, 1885. 


The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS. By Atrrep Banine Garrop, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow 

of the Royal College of Physicians; Consulting Physician to King’s College 

Hospital; late Professor of Therapeutics at King's College, London. The 

Eleventh "Edition, revised and edited, under the supervision of the Author, 

Nestor Tinanp, M.D.Lond. M.R.C.P. Professor of Ma Materia Medica and 
tics in King’s College, London, &c. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 32s. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, 


BISHOP of ORLEANS. By the Abbé F, Lacranex, Translated from the 
French by Lady HERBERT. 


“ Nice little dinners.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 


COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By MajorL*****, Large crown 8vo. 
price 8s. 


“ The author has done his work in the proper way. 
giving a gross of bills of e They supply an aim, be ro L~ ons and | genera. 
wet tien with an whi hich can hardl 
‘The great merit of Major 
he gives, a very large 


"Pall Mall Gazette. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 8s. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs. a PRAED. 


of love and courtshi would make i teresting even to wh ho take’ no 
in Australia, The is excellently to 


Thirteenth Thousand of 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, Is. 6d. 


AN ELECTION MANUAL. By Sir J. E. 


Gorst, Q.C., M.P., containing the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act, 1883. With Notes. 


MRS. EDWARD KENNARD’S NEW STORIES. 


TWILIGHT TALES. By Mrs. Epwarp 


KeEnnarp, Author of “The Right Sort” &c. Illustrated by Edith a. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


FAIRY TALES. 


DREAMS by a FRENCH FIRESIDE: Fairy 


Tales. Translated from the German of RicHARD LEANDER by MARY 
O’CALLAGHAN. Illustrated by Fred Roe. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 8s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
= a Tuomas CARLYLE. Forming a New Volume of 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By Grorce MerepirxH. Forming a New 
Volume of the UnirorM Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


by fa’ mene has use Liter ate, be but it mite 


style. He has so much ae that he rea language of -Get o 44 

grea t writer. The books ‘are like some 
vast, rich you through ordid clay and rubble peat that this find your gem. 
When the is yours make it an abiding | Possession. novelist is a very 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


ARNOLD ROBUR. By Martin Compe and 
Duncan 3 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 


BY WILLIAM RAABE 


THE HUNGER-PASTOR. By 
soma Translated from the German by “ ARNOLD.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


His 
heat book, ceneral known as The Hunger-Pastor.’........ It full of merit. and 
deserved t honour of Arnold has, on the well de 
of Raabe's affected and 


* A series of fine character-studies will be found in * Hunger-Pastor.’........ The author has 
wn a strong capacity for tracing the development of a soul i ie ois iclineation of Hans 
would have written hed he been born a German. 


BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


WHAT isa GIRL to DO? By H. SurHertanp 


Epwarps, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By JEAN 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


He begins on the right = | 


WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


GLADSTONE’S 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


2 vols. 30s, 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and 


Times of Richard the Third. By Atrrep O. Lecor, F.C.H.S. With an 
Etched Portrait of Richard the Third, and 15 other Illustrations. 


2 vols, 253. 


ROYALTY RESTORED ; or, London under 


Charles the Second. By J. FirzGErauD Motitoy. With an Etched Portrait 
of Charles the Second, and 11 other Portraits, 


Price 7s. 6d. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND: 


a Visit to the Empire of the Rising Sun. From the French of Maurice 
Dusarp. By WILLIAM Conn 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AT the RED GLOVE. By Karnarine §. 


Macqvor. [Shortly. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By the Author 


of “Olive Varcoe.”” 


LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. By 


MABEL COLLINS. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By the Author 


of “ Miss Elvester’s Girls” &c. 


IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady Durrus Harpy. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. 
PHUrs. 


COWARD and COQUETTE. By the Author 


of “ The Parish of Hilby.” 


DAVID BROOME. By Mrs. Rosert O’Retmty. 


Illustrated by F. Barnard. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 


By CoLiins. 


| VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ My 


Lord and My Lady.” 


LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton, Author 
of “ Jane Caldecott.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL: an Original Christmas 


i} By B. L. Farseon. With 23 Illustrations by Gordon Bro’ 
tory. by wne, In 


FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burton 


Harrison. With 24 Illustrations by WalterCraue. In specially designed 
Case, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS. Edited by 


W. Davenport ApAms. Fep. 4to. and bound i: 
illuminated parchment, gilt top, 12s. 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days 


of HucH MyppE.toy. By the Author of “The Hovellers of Deal.” 
specially designed Case, coloured edges, 4s. 6d. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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EVE at the WHEEL: a Story of Three 
Hundred Virgins. By GrornGe MANVILLE Fenn, bound 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s, ; or Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. eanettieed : 
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STANDARD BOOKS. FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- 
SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


nae Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
RARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5 5s. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post Svo. £4 16s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume :— 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 88, 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 64. 
POPULAR EDITION, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s, 


6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
ANNOTATED EDITION, fep. 8vo. 1s, sewed, 1s, 6d. cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First | THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life 


Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, in London: from 1834 to his Death in 1881. With Portrait engraved on 
2 vols, 8vo. 32s. Steel. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M.A. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND inthe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 1700-1784. Vols. I-IV. 8vo. 
price £3 12s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 


eigen ae: BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 


1760-1870. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the 
CIVIL WAR, 1603-1642. Canter Eprrioy, thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 
BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 
BY SIR WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, BART. K.T. 
DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 


1547-1578. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic Contemporary Sources. Library Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


BY THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE AND DEAN HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
aps, &c. 
ra bc Lrsrary Eprri0y, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s, 


INTERMEDIATE EpiTI0N, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s, 
SrupeEnt’s Epit1on, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR HEINRICH EWALD. 
HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. Vols. I.—V. 8vo. £3 3s 
Christ and his Times. 8vo. 16s. Vol. VII. The.Apostolic Age. 8vo. 21s. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo. 16s. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Lisrary Epiriov, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Pror.e’s Epitioy, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Lisrary Enitioy, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


Eprri0x, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
BY W. L. R. CATES. 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition, with Supplement brought 
down to the end of 1884. 8vo. 28s. cloth ; 35s. half-bound russia, The Supplement, 1881-4, 2s, 6d. 
BY KEITH JOHNSTON, 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 


Historical; a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s, 


Vol. VI. 
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MESSRS, KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 


Next week, Imperial 4to. bound in buckram, £3 3s, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LAST JOURNAL. 


A Facsimile of the last of the Six Volumes of Journals dispatched by 
General Gordon before the Fall of Kartoum. 


*,* A CHEAP EDITION of GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS can now be had complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 


parchment antique, or cloth, 12s, 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 


From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory 
Essay, by SAINTSBURY. 
*,* Fifty Copies have been ted on Large Paper. All of these are 
Numbered and Si, ned. 


Elzevir 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE; and other Pvems. 


By Epaunp Gossk, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By. Aver AUSTIN 


Dossox, With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey and Tailpiece 


Shortly, Elzevir 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique or 
cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s, 6d. 


JONATHAN SWIFT’S LETTERS and 
JOURNALS. Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
STANLEY LanE-POoLe. (The Parchment Library, 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. By the late 


Dawson, M.A. Edited by ST. Ciarr, F.G.3. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. By Count 


Lo Totstor. Translated from the Russian. Part I. w I Came to 

Believe. Part II. What I Believe. Essence 

of the Gospel. ext week, 
Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the 
its Conditions. By W. B. Canpexten, LL.D., 


Crown 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Rosert Hartmany, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. {International Scientific Series. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLU- 


TION of HAPPINESS. By Hume OLAPPERTON. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT: 


an Essay in 
Evolution. By C. Luoyp 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


LECTURES on PHILOSOPHY. By Tuomas 


MacutrkE, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Surrn, M.A, 
“ An immense deal of trouble has been hestowed on its preparation. in 
I 
condensing it, for wee, mene | 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY : a 


Gaay of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English or other Non- 

n Terms as have obtained on oe meanings in India. By GroncE 

} A Wuirworts, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. 

“ Will prove a useful book of reference 

in, the life and labours of the Estat in India, 

serve all ordinary purposes of reference.” 4 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE AGRICOLA of TACITUS : a Trans- 


be pleasure in welcoming a 1 of no merit.....00+ is read- 
eosecoee mts may rive from this work many 
urday Review. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS ANIMALS: a 


to all who are in an geeann wt or in- | meni 
wey th, 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


IDEAS about INDIA. By Wirrrm S. Brunt. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


NEW INDIA;; or, India in Transition. 
H. J. 8. Corron, Bengal Civil Service. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


By 


Now ready, 2s. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S IRISH POLICY. 


Two Essays on Ireland. By Sir Jonny Pore Hennessy, K.C.M.G. Inscribed 
to the Right Hon. Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 


the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together with a survey 
of Recent Legislation. By W. CunNINGHAM, B.D, 


“We can cordially recommend Mr. Cunni ‘s treatise to the attention of theo- 


THE HISTORY of of the ¢ RADICAL PARTY 


in PARLIAMENT. By Witt1am Harris. 
of hi ted b extreme wing of the Liberal part: '—Times, 
WAS & work of refercnce his book will be of very considerable service, Pond the value of it is 
enhanced by a good "Academy. 


Vols. I. to IV., 30s. each volume. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 
Edited by Professor Manarry, With numerous 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY:, 


the Oldest Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. 
ProrHERo, Fellow and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge. 

Mer, im t k of 


Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


SUNSHINE and SEA: a Yachting Visit to 


the Channel Islands and Coast of a. By a Country Docror. With 
Frontispiece from a Photograph, and 24 Illustrations from Sketches by F. T. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of Adventures which led up to the Discovery of the Relics of the long- 
ition commanded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of a “PRIG. By Ong. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ONNALINDA: a Romance. By J. H. 
McNAvGHTON. 


« attention and pleasure, without stoppin 
fished Riou THE Ear oF LyTrToy, 


Hog. 
“ There is hich I have much 
Hoy. Jouy Brrent, M.P. 


MRS. PIATT’S POEMS. 


A VOYAGE to the FORTUNATE ISLES ; 


and other Poems. By Saran M. B. Pratt, Author of “ A Woman's Poems,” 
“An Irish Garland,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


“ Here, in this volume, is poetry as be ww op and purely pote as ever was given to the 
poseneas ‘That beautiful wise poem gives its name to the book we cannot leave un- 
"Mr. W. D. in in the Atlantic Monthly, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BERTHA : a Story of Love. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems. 


A Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mark AypRE RAFFALOVICH. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
SONGS of COMING DAY. 
“Contains much that seems to us to deserve recognition...... * A Tale of Real Life’ about 
and emuggler, whom socity,as represented by the Church and the law w, drove to 
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